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A. BRIEF TESTIMONIAL. 


In an address delivered in Channing Hall, Boston, in 
the autumn of 1888, speaking of Baur’s revolutionary 
method of New Testament exposition, I added that “it 
has been most fully, most intelligently and best set forth 
before our public by that graceful scholar, that widely-read 
theologian, that accomplished man of letters, Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham,—a man who inherits the elegant 
and fastidious refinement of our older New England 
scholarship, and has added to it an intellectual breadth, a 
moral courage and a mental vigor, which put him con- 
spicuously in the front rank of a younger school of theo- 
logians.” To my glad surprise, Mr. Frothingham made 
one of the large audience then gathered, and sat close by 
me beside the platform: and I think he was deeply 
touched by the cordial response that seemed to come from 
the heart of every person in the hall. It is possible that 
he did not know how many and how warm friends he had 
among us; though his personal relations with his earlier 
associates had continued constant and near. 

Those words were not meant for compliment, but as an 
intellectual judgment, the best I could give, of his peculiar 
line of service and the fine quality of the man; and they 
were as carefully weighed as if they were composed to be 
inscribed on his tombstone. I have no special compe- 
tency to speak of him in the way some others might, 
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having seen little of him during the middle and most im- 
portant part of his career. But I had known him a 
good while with a certain intimacy, always very pleasant 
tome. When he entered college I was in the senior 
class ; our fathers had been college classmates and good 
friends through life ; and I quickly noticed the handsome 
boy, with the bright, open face, who bore the familiar 
name. After he left the Divinity Schcol, my acquaintance 
was with rare exceptions, rather a distant one, with sev- 
eral agreeable episodes of personal contact; but my 
nearest real intercourse with him was during the time of 
my connection with the Christian Examiner, from and 
after the year 1857. Down to the time when the Axam- 
iner was transferred to New York in 1865, I find a list of 
seventeen articles contributed by him, including much of 
his ablest and most characteristic work—among them the 
one on Baur and that on “the Drift Period in Theology.” 
Several of these were, as I may say, born from our corre- 
spondence in that period, and so have a special interest to 
me. There was probably no single one among our con- 
tributors with whom I had so much intellectual sympathy 
on so many points ; and it was to my own keen regret— 
and, I am sure, to that of Dr. Bellows, who then took the 
responsible direction of the Examiner,—that he, with a few 
others, notably, Wasson, Weiss and Abbot, felt bound 
by loyalty to the wider cause (as they regarded it) 
to give their help to the Radical instead. This made no 
difference, that I was ever conscious of, in my cordial 
relations with any of them ; and it is pleasant to find that 
the only paper which Mr. Frothingham afterwards con- 
tributed to the Examiner, in the last year of its existence, 
has for its title “ The Ministry of Reconciliation.” During 
these last years of his life, in Boston, he has (as I am told) 
been an occasional attendant at what was once his father’s 
church, the First ; at the same time that his remoteness 
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from the conventional opinions and phrases which his 
father loved was, if possible, more strongly marked than 
ever. On negative grounds, at least, he probably found 
himself in nearer and nearer sympathy with his neighbor 
four doors off, Dr. George E. Ellis, whose temper as a 
companion was delightful, while his departure from the 
earlier Unitarian enthusiasms—if he ever shared them— 
was, I suppose, about equally wide. 

I hope the egotism which makes so large a part of this 
brief testimonial will be pardoned. There has been no 
man among us whose intellectual record has been spread 
more broadly, brightly, and familiarly before the public 
than Mr. Frothingham’s ; and it seems the best thing we 
can do, we who knew him personally, to individualize his 
memory, a little more precisely, by speaking what we 
happen to know, and testifying of what we ourselves have 
seen. 

Cambridge, Mass. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN. 

January, 1896. 


FUNERAL ADDRESS .* 


Yesterday it was Thanksgiving day, and it is Thanks- 
giving Day again to-day. Yesterday we were thankful 
for the gathered harvest; to-day we are thankful for a 
man gathered to his fathers, like a ripe ear into the gar- 
ner; for “the harvest of a quiet eye,” which, brooding 
much on many things, enriched our lives with many noble 
thoughts, with many happy inspirations. It is no little 


*The funeral services were held at Mr. Frothingham’s late 
residence, 118 Marlboro Street, Boston, and were conducted by 
his nephew, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, and Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. Mr. Frothingham read appropriate selections, con- 
cluding with a beautiful hymn written by Dr. N. L. Frothingham, 


the father of Octavius, 
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matter for thanksgiving that the clear mind of whose 
integrity he was so jealous, and whose failure to respond 
to his demands upon it was the ill he dreaded most, kept 
to the last its unabated strength. Nor can we be too glad 
that, since the issue of the imperative command for him 
to lay down the work he loved so much, some sixteen 
years ago, he has never been without congenial tasks, 
thoughtful appreciations of the lives of other workers in 
the wide field of humanitarian reform. And, almost to 
the last, he held the pen of which we can say, as truly as 
his beloved Thackeray said of his,— 


“You never wrote a flattery 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.” 


A certain brave sincerity was of the inmost heart, the 
very essence, of the man. Was it a character or a cause 
or a doctrine with which he was dealing, there he stood ; 
and, so help him God, he could do no otherwise than say 
exactly what he thought. His account of the matter 
might be more or less final; but it had the cardinal merit 
of sincerity, of sterling honesty, of exact conformity to his 
conviction of the truth. So shocking to him was the 
incongruity between man’s private thoughts and public 
speech in the deep things of the spirit that he often mini- 
mized his own belief unduly through seeking to avoid an 
exaggerated tone, a possible expression in excess of his 
real thought. Then, too, he had his moods. He was a 
man of moods, always an optimist (he told a friend) on 
Saturday night, a pessimist on Monday morning. This 
meant that he was sensitive to physical conditions, to 
cerebral reactions, and that they determined his moods. 
And sometimes he spoke from these instead of from his 
deeper self, which was habitually hopeful and courageous. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that by tempera- 
ment he was doubtful and misgiving, but serene and 
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joyous on the heights of thought above the mists of 
temperamental zones. 

So much sincerity and candor might have made him 
angular and hard if with it there had not been such lively 
sympathy,—sympathy at once intellectual and moral. 
He had what Renan—whom he greatly admired—called 
“the fatal disqualification of being able tosee the other side.’ 
Fatal to what? Fatal to dogmatism, certainly, and fatal 
to the inability to see the good in others and in their 
thoughts and ways. He preached a brace of sermons 
once upon the soul of truth in error and the soul of good 
in evil ; but, in truth, all his sermons were illustrations of 
these principles. Sometimes his hearers objected that he 
stated the other side so handsomely that he made it more 
attractive than his own. He had a wonderful gift for 
entering into characters and ideas very different from his 
own and plucking out the heart of their mystery with a 
kindly hand. His orthodox friends frequently confessed 
that they never heard their position so well stated in their 
own churches. He believed greatly in liberty, not as an 
end, but as an opportunity ; and his was, above all things 
else, a liberating mind. There never was a less dogmatic 
spirit. He was always saying to his hearers, in effect. 
“Beware of me.” Not for his friends to think his thoughts 
after him, but for them to think for themselves, to think 
freely, to think honestly, to think courageously,—these 
were the ends for which he worked, the goal of his desire. 

So large his message was, so lofty and serene, that I 
have sometimes wondered that he could find in the great 
city of New York a thousand people willing and glad, 
from week to week, to come and sit under his spell, 
True, there was the noble style, the exquisite phrasing, 
an oratory that had been without a parallel in our pulpits 
since Edward Everett had abandoned them for collegiate 
and political activities. But there were no concessions to 
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a promiscuous assemblage, to a lower taste ; the thought 
and manner always kept the lofty heights. His hearers 
must go up to him: he could not go down to them, nor 
would they have him. Rather they rejoiced, even if they 
could not always follow him upon his eagle flight, that, 

“ Native to the sky, 

He could not hie 

Downward, and give low hearts the wine 

That should reward the high.” 
I remember that, when he was obliged to rest from his la- 
bors in New York, his friend Col. Higginson, who better 
than any other—William J. Potter being dead—could to- 
day declare his worth, spoke the most obvious and yet 
penetrating word of all our sad farewells when he said 
that Mr. Frothingham was “not one of these who are born 
radicals, who by their very nature are iconoclasts and in 
antagonism from early life with the position of those 
around them. “ He belongs,” he said, “to a class that 
I might almost call higher, only that one does not wish to 
discriminate,—the class of those who, without being born 
radical, have radicalism by a tyrannous conscience thrust 
upon them, and spend their lives in doing, not the work 
that their whole natures long to do, but a work from which 
much in their temperament shrinks, and would gladly be 
excused,” 

What Mr. Frothingham would have liked best, I sup- 
pose, was a life spent in “ beholding the bright counte- 
nance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies.” It was not so to be. His immortal garlands 
were “to be run for, not without dust and heat;” and he 
went down into the arena, and ran for them as if the dust 
and heat were dearer to him than literature or art or 
brooding thought. He would not “accept private individual 
salvation.” He would not “enter into final peace alone.” 

Conservative by instinct and by training, it was in the 
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anti-slavery struggle that he first found himself obliged to 
break from his traditional moorings and tempt the open 
sea. He never went back tothem. He went sailing on 
and on, finding new islands of belief and hope, new con- 
tinents of truth and right. For many years his position 
was a very lonely one. It became less so at the last. 
The things which he had criticised and opposed in the 
ancestral house of faith passed into obscurity. The things 
that he had prophesied and longed for came out into the 
light ; and he was very glad to have it so, and to find 
himself at home again with those from whom his heart 
had never been estranged. 

Few, if any, of his immediate contemporaries did so 
much as he to ring out the old, ring in the new. 

“ We sit here in the promised land 
That flows with freedom’s honey and milk ; 
But ’twas he won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk.” 

There was no kinder heart. In the days before scien- 
tific charity—_to which, perhaps, he never was converted 
perfectly,— Dr. Bellows said tome: “He will ruin me 
financially. He gives his purse to every beggar and then 
sends him to me for mine.” But he gave ‘more than the 
hand can hold.” He gave encouragement to young men, 
sympathy with lonely struggies, new heart and hope to 
men and women hard pressed in life’s unequal fray. And, 
though he had an inner circle of the warmest friends, his 
heart was often hungry for a wider sympathy and affec- 
tion than he felt himself able to inspire. ‘My heart is 
warm enough,” he once said to me, in a moment of pa- 
thetic confidence ; “but I seem to have a wall of thin, 
transparent ice about me, so that people can’t get at close 
quarters with me, nor I with them.” But many a time 
the good, warm heart dissolved the icy wall, or some 
braver spirit broke it down ; and who then so glad as he! 
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Though doubting and denying many things which 
other men believed, his sinking bark failed not to find the 
deeper sea; and to the last, I doubt not, he could say a 
large Amen to that superb denial of all fundamental 
doubts which one of our own poets flung one radiant 
morning, like a banner, to the breeze:— 

«IT do not doubt that the majesty and beauty of the world 
are latent in each iota of the world. 

I do not doubt that there are realizations I have no idea 
of waiting for me through time and through the 
universe. 

I do not doubt that the passionately wept deaths of young 
men are provided for, and that the deaths of young 
women are provided for, and that the deaths of 
little children are provided for. 

I do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen any- 
where, at any time, is provided for in the inherencies 
of things.” 

Ay, in the bosom of the Eternal God and Father of all, 
in whom we live and move and have our being, to whom 
be the glory forever ! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


At the First Free Church yesterday morning a most 
impressive and unique service was held in memory of the 
late Octavius B. Frothingham, the distinguished author, 
orator and reformer; for nineteen years minister of an 
Independent Liberal Church in New York; one of the 
founders of the Free Religious Association of America, 
for ten years its president; and throughout the period of 
his eventful life the recognized leader of advanced liberal- 
ism in the United States. 
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Six fine large portraits adorn the walls of the First 
Free Church,* and one is an enlarged photograph of Mr. 
Frothingham. This was placed in front of the desk at 
yesterday’s service and entwined with smilax and flowers. 
In the opening sentences of his memorial address Mr. Mar- 
tin bade his hearers turn for a moment to this portrait to see 
how the character of the lamented leader may be read in his 
clear-cut face. “The forehead is that of a reasoner ; gen- 
tility and kindliness shine forth from his eyes ; accuracy 
and earnestness are visible in the compressed lips ; refine- 
ment is written upon the features; the contour of the 
head and the expression upon his countenance bespeak 
scholarship, culture and a noble ancestry ; the portrait is 
that of a man of thought, of culture, of high attainments.” 
Mr. Martin opened the service by saying : 

“Tt seems eminently fitting that we should take this, 
our first opportunity, to hold a memorial service in honor 
of Octavius Brooks Frothingham, our devoted friend, 
helper, counsellor and inspirer. Asan introduction tothe 
service, let us hear a few sentences from his pen, chosen 
for their appropriateness.” 

The congregation, which over-crowded the edifice, 
was then asked to sing the familiar hymn written by the 
father of Mr. Frothingham, ‘‘O God, whose presence 
glows in all.” As particularly appropriate to the occasion, 
a passage from Matthew Arnold’s poem, entitled, “Rugby 
Chapel,” was then read, followed by a selection upon the 
organ. In announcing his scripture reading, Mr. Martin 
said: “Listen to a passage from the modern sacred scrip- 
tures of the world,” and then read selections from the 
writings of Mr. Frothingham, gems of glowing thought and 
ennobling sentiment, “fit,” said the speaker “to take rank as 
a part of the world’s holy writ.” Particularly impressive 


*Channing, Parker, Emerson; Abbot, Frothingham and Potter. 
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was the “prayer” or “communion” which followed the 
scripture selections, It was originally spoken by Mr. 
Frothingham at one of his regular Sunday services in the 
Masonic Temple, New York. The congr gation then 
sang “The soldiers of the cross,” a hymn written by Mr. 
Frothingham in 1848, expressing in stirring verse the 
spiritual worth of conflict, of bearing the cross 6f adversity, 
of discipline, that alone can refine and elevate the soul. 

Then came the discourse, dealing with the salient fea- 
tures of this great leader’s career, and indicating the suc- 
cessive steps of progress which he made, never once 
halting, but steadily moving on to the most advanced 
phase of free or universal religion known in our century. 
In closing, Mr. Martin said, “no more fitting benediction 
can we hear than those words of admonition which were 
once spoken by, and fulfilled in the life-work of our inspirer 
helper and friend. “Our duty is to hold up our banner 
and march under it to the end.” 


January 20, 1896, TACOMA DAILY LEDGER. 


THE PROGRESS OF MR. FROTHINGHAM’S 
RELIGIOUSS EB OUG in 


On the 27th day of last November, as the result of 
inherited paralysis, the most conspicuous figure in the 
fieid of Free Religion passed away. His death has made 
a gap in the front rank of the vanguard of Liberalism which 
no one at present seems qualified to fill. 

That front rank consisted of three resolute, fearless 
New Englanders. William James Potter closed his earthly 
career in December, 1893 ; Octavius Brooks Frothingham . 


*An address delivered at the “ memorial service ” i 
e” held in the 
First Free Church of Tacoma Sunday, January 19, 1896. 
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went to his final rest the day after last Thanksgiving; and 
only Francis Ellingwood Abbot remains among the living 
now that his valiant comrades have laid down their arms. 

In thet great militant movement, thirty years ago, when 
Freedom was the watchword inscribed on the banner of 
advancing Liberalism, the names of Abbot, Frothingham 
and l’ot‘er were on the lips of all people familiar with the 
“change of front” in religion, established by these 
intrepid soldiers of progress and of truth. 

In singling out these three from the noble army of 
rationalists who fought at New York, Syracuse, Boston, 
end other battle grounds, I do not forget Emerson, 
I_ongfellow, Johnson, Wasson, Weiss, each of whom made 
Cistinct advances on the Unitarianism of their time. But 
none of these soldiers ever pitched his tent in the camp 
of Free Religion. The march of each was brought to a halt, 
either at the fortress then known as “the new Unitarian- 
ism,” or at the ramparts of Transcendentalism, a position 
which the lamented Frothingham described as “the last, 
attenuation of dogmatism,” reliance on an infallible 
“Tntuition ” in place of an infallible Book or an infallible 
Pope. At neither of these stations did Abbot, Frothing- 
ham or Potter stop. They pushed on beyond all en- 
trenchments, all barriers, all bridges, to religion’s ultimate 
“place de la concorde,”— the scientific method with its 
perfect spiritual freedom. 

To present a detailed biographical sketch, indicating the 
special qualities that made Mr. Frothingham great and re- 
nowned, is not the purpose of this address. Rather is it to 
show forth the progress of religious thought in a career 
marked by successive advances “from glory to glory,” in 
the course of the last half century. 

Let us consider, in alphabetical succession, this familiar 
trio and note the particular attainments for which each 


gained distinction and fame. 
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Abbot, intellectually the profoundest of the three, may 
be called the Spencer of the new Cause, synthesizing in 
philosophical completeness the constituent elements and 
phases of Free Religion, exhibiting its meaning in all its 
height and depth and breadth; the crystal-clear thinker and 
systemizer, seeing the end from the beginning, mapping 
out the lines of logical thought and pointing the logic of 
events. 

Frothingham, the orator and popularizer, the Huxley of 
the new Movement, gifted with a power for clearness and 
simplicity of statement; dowered with a genial persuasive- 
ness that made his presentation of the New Liberalism 
intelligible to even the least instructed of his hearers or 
readers. He could speak the new, unwelcome truth with a 
sweetness of spirit and a temperateness of phrase, sure to 
carry conviction in their train, entrancing and educating 
thousands by his brilliant and lucid expositions of the 
new faith. 

Potter, the gentle knight, the saintly spirit, preacher 
and leader, yet not in so superlative a sense as was 
Frothingham ; logical withal, yet not so relentlessly as 
Abbot; adjusting the demands of logic to those of sympa- 
thy, though, in this process, never suffering his loyalty 
to truth to be tainted by either compromise or tergiversa- 
tion, 

When the historian of the next century writes the 
religious history of our own he will assign the most con- 
spicuous role to these three men, who, by their respective 
achievements, did more than any others to secure the 
complete emancipation of religion from the successive 
dogmatisms by which it has been bound. It was they 
who gave the stamp of uncompromising freedom to reli- 
gion, refusing to rest content with liberal Protestantism 
because it is still partly Christian, not wholly free. 

And when that historian sums up the merits of the 
leaders in the spiritual advances of this century, leaders 
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whose achievements have been epoch-making, none will 
be more noted for his utter devotion to truth and his utter 
fearlessness in maintaining it than Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. 

Happily, in two of his recent works* he has recorded the 
main events of his life so that from their writings the 
desired details concerning his parentage, education and 
professional life may be gleaned. Add to these books the 
valuable monograph by the gifted poet and critic. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman;—a member of Mr. Frothingham’s 
Society in New York, one fully qualified to describe the 
characteristics of his minister;—and ample material is at 
hand for gaining a knowledge of the man, the preacher, 
the reformer and author. 

Mr. Frothingham’s services to the cause of Free or 
Universal Religion began in 1855 when he was already 
33 years of age. 

On leaving the Harvard Divinity School he was a 
“conservative” Unitarian, entertaining substantially the 
same theological opinions as were held by his accom- 
plished and venerated father. “Strauss,” he says, “was a 
horror; Parker, a bugbear; Furness, an_ innovator ; 
Emerson, a Transcendentalist—a term of immeasurable 
reproach.”+ But he was soon to sail beyond the ports 
where these celebrities had put in and land where he least 


expected. he 
During the first eight years of his ministry he was set- 


tled at Salem, Mass., over an old fashioned Unitarian 
Society. While there he made the acquaintance of 
Theodore Parker, and discovered that the supposed “bug- 
bear” was a veritable Moses, leading him out of bondage 
into the promised land of freedom and of truth. 


*« Boston Unitarianism 1820-1830”; “ Recollections and Im- 


pressions, 1822-1890.” 
+‘ Recollections and Impressions” p. 34. 
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The influence of the famous Boston heretic soon made 
itself apparent in the sermons, prayers and conversations 
of the Salem minister. The crisis came when he refused 
any longer to administer the rite of the “ Lord’s Supper.” 
Unlike Emerson, who objected to the ceremony because 
he could not put his heart into it, Mr. Frothingham opposed 
it on the ground that “it divided those who ought to be 
united ; that it encouraged a form of self righteousness ; 
that it implied a “grace” that did not exist.”* The idea of 
spiritual communion, he felt, was a grand one; human and 
universal. But to introduce such a radical reform in the 
character of this observance was out of the question. To 
hold a communion service in which the Bread shall sym- 
bolize “Truth” and the Wine, “ Life,” was impossible in 
his day and place. 

When the Tacoma Free Church was organized he wrote 
mea letter of congratulation and in it expressed the wish 
that I might be able to see my way “to substitute for the old 
‘Communion’ this observance ” of which he had dreamed 
for forty years, adding that it would give “ poetic and 
symbolic beauty to the service and at the same time ex- 
press in emblematic form the conception ” represented by 
the new Society. But it is still too early to secure the 
successful introduction of this beautiful and appropriate 
ceremony. Perhaps at the end of another generation the 
clinging associations of this symbolism will be such that 
the time may be then ripe for the desired adoption of the 
new observance. 

The Communion Service as celebrated in Unitarian 
churches Mr. Frothingham regarded as “a mere formality 
without an excuse for being ; a remnant of an otherwise 
discarded Christianity ; the last attenuation of the Roman 
sacrament of transubstantiation ; an illogical adjunct, a 


*“Recollections and Impressions,” p. 73. 
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harmful excrescence, a hindrance.’* Accordingly he 
abandoned it, his repugnance to it having been intensified 
by seeing certain members of his church partaking of the 
bread and wine, men who, by their efforts to enable fugitive 
slaves to return to their masters, plainly proved that they 
were false to the teachings of Jesus. To these persons he 
refused to administer the rite, his sympathy with the anti- 
slavery sentiment adding fuel to the fire of dissatisfaction 
caused by his expressed views upon the Lord’s Supper. 
Here, in this break with Christian and Unitarian tradition, 
began that brilliant career of leadership and reform among 
the indirect results of which must be included the forma- 
tion of this Free Church. 

An invitation from Dr. Bellows of New York to estab- 
lish a new Unitarian Society in Jersey City came to hand 
most opportunely and was immediately accepted. 
Here Mr Frothingham built up a large, flourishing, influ- 
ential society, enjoying perfect freedom of speech and 
meeting with no opposition to the doctrines he taught, 
while the special peculiarity of his ministry was the disuse 
of the communion service. But Jersey City was only a 
suburb of New-York and many of his most devoted 
hearers came from New-York and urged him to go there. 
The indefatigable centurion, Dr. Bellows, was anxious to 
found a third Unitarian Church in the great city and in 
the spring of 1859 Mr. Frothingham went thither to work 
in the larger field. Describing his religious position as it 
was at this time, he says he was “scarcely Unitarian, not 
even Christian in the technical sense or in any other but 
a broad moral signification.” He had outgrown the theo- 
logical position of his first pastorate and he attributed the 
advance chiefly to the influence of Theodore Parker. 
As minister of the Unitarian Church of Jersey City Mr. 
Frothingham was an avowed disciple of the new school that 


*Boston Unitarianism, p. 250. 
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set up a fourth authority in place of the prevailing three, 
which, as final courts of appeal, failed to satisfy the then ~ 
vanguard of the world’s intellectual leadership. Following 
in the footsteps of Emerson and Parker, Frothingham 
accepted the cardinal precept of the Transcendental philo- 
sophy that all primary truths, all such ideas as those of unity, 
universe, law, cause, substance, will, duty, deity, destiny, 
are perceived directly by the mind and are therefore not 
to be accounted for by any data of observation or infer- 
ence. He held that there is “an organic constitutional 
relation of the mind with truth; that there are intuitive 
powers of the mind,” and that to these, rather than to the 
senses, must men turn as the test of what is really true. 
As a substitute for the criterion of Catholicism, “the 
Pope;” of orthodox Protestantism, “the Bible ;” of current 
Unitarianism, “the infallible, sinless Jesus and the New 
Testament ;” as a substitute for these, Mr. Frothingham, 
in company with many other brilliant thinkers, adopted 
“ intuition” as the final test of truth, transcending experi- 
ence and therefore putting the mind in direct cognizance 
of God, Duty and Immortality, the three main beliefs of 
the religious world. Contemporary Unitarians were 
“sensationalists, so far as they were anything.”* They 
accepted the philosophy of Locke, the application of which 
to religion meant reliance on external revelation, miracles 
and prophesy, to substantiate the recognized doctrines of 
the sect. But Mr. Frothingham had advanced upon this 
position, “making light,” as he says, “of these outward 
props on which the people had been taught to depend.” 
Asa result he “fell into collision” with the Unitarian 
ministers, some seizing the first opportunity to manifest 
their disapproval by declining to attend the dedicatory 


services of his church in New York to which place he went 
in the Spring of 1859,* 


an : ' 
Recollections and Impressions, 118-110. 
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Of the influence of Intuitionism in shaping his thought 
and life at this time Mr. Frothingham says: “ whatever of 
enthusiasm I may have had, whatever transports of feeling, 
whatever glow of hope for mankind, whatever ardor of 
anticipation for the future, whatever exhilaration of mind 
toward God, whatever elation in the presence of disbelief 
in the popular theology, may be fairly ascribed to this 
form of ideal philosophy. It was like a revelation of glory, 
it was balm and elixir to me; every noble impulse was 
heightened, every good thought encouraged.”* But the 
man who had moved steadily forward from utter conser- 
vatism to increasing radicalism was not to halt at the 
milestone of intuition. Within five years he discovered 
that his acceptance of intuitionism was after all only 
the substitution of one form of dogmatism for another ; 
that an infallible Intuition is not a whit more reliable than 
an infallible Book or an infallible Man, for each means 
assertion wzthout valid evidence, affirmation wzthout proof; 
and though this inward criterion of Transcendentalism is 
higher than are the outward criteria of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, it is nevertheless quite as dogmatic; it is 
indeed “the last attenuation of dogmatism.” 

From 1864 his faith in the intuitional philosophy grew 
steadily weaker, the assurance it gave was slowly 
undermined, but “the sunset flush continued a long time 
after the orb of day had disappeared and lighted up the 
earth. Gradually the splendor faded to be succeeded by 
a softer and more tranquil gleam. I always loved Blanco 
White’s magnificent sonnet to Night, but never appreci- 
ated its full significance until the sczentzfic view had suc- 
ceeded to the ¢ranscendentaland I began to walk by 
knowledge steadily and surely, but not buoyantly any 
more.”* Before leaving this retrospect he adds: “It 


*Recollections and Impressions, p. 137. 
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would be a mistake to suppose that anything like pain, or 
sadness, or sterility accompanies the departure of an old 
faith, when a new one takes its place and soon opens 
fresh prospects of good. The universe but grows larger, 
other methods are adopted, other hopes are entertained, 
other consolations are presented and soon the mind ad- 
justs itselfto the altered conditions, There is, in short, no 
wilderness.”* 

Thus it appears that when the marvellous discoveries 
of science were made known, unfolding the doctrine of 
Evolution, the conclusions of Criticism and the sympa- 
thies of Religions, Mr. Frothingham was ready to take a 
third step forward, to learn what these revelations had 
to teach, gradually yielding up his attachment to “ atten- 
uated” dogmatism and allying himself instead to, the 
more lasting and satisfying method of science which he 
tells us “soon set religion in a new light” and served as 
the key to the solution of current problems, none of which 
were undisputed or settled. + 

During this transitional period which, for him, lasted 
but a few years, Mr. Frothingham freely declares that his 
creed “did not pretend to be final or even definite. It 
was simply a sketch, a study, an essay towards truth. 
Every theological system was repudiated the doctrines of 
a conscious Deity and the individual immortality of the 
soul were left open to discussion. Of doctrine in the usual 
sense there was none. There was merely thought. The 
very teaching was more of the nature of suggestion than 
of final conclusions. A temporary incidental position, 
quite indeterminate and unsatisfactory was all it pretend- 
ed tobe. The complete emancipation of the human 


*Recollections and Impressions, p. 138. 
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mind from every form of thraldom is a task that will oc- 
cupy liberal teachers for a long time to come.”+ 

Thus, to Mr. Frothingham, whole-souled and exclusive 
allegiance to the philosophy of experience and reason 
was simply a matter of time. Unlike his illustrious con- 
temporaries, Johnson,Longfellowand Weiss, who remained 
staunch transcendentalists to the end, making occasional 
excursions into the field of science, Mr. Frothingham be- 
came a staunch representative of the scientific method 
alone, renouncing entirely those occasional appeals to in- 
tuitionism that he once made when science failed to sup- 
ply the facts necessary for a conclusion, “Faith founded 
on knowledge and sustained by inquiry” he said, “must 
be the spiritual religion of the future.” 

What wonder then that a man imbued and actuated by 
such progressive tendencies should be unable to stay in 
the Unitarian ranks. Others,—among them Wasson, 
Abbot, Potter, Towne, Weiss,—shared these tendencies. 
Symptoms of an impending split in the denomination 
grew steadily more apparent and more numerous till in 
the spring of ’65 the crisis came. The war had quickened 
the sense of brotherhood, of unity; and the sagacious Dr. 
Bellows, taking advantage of the prevailing sentiment, 
issued a call for a meeting of all Unitarians to be held in 
his church for the purpose of organizing the isolated liber- 
al societies into a Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. It was here that the famous “pre- 
amble” was adopted, requiring the pledge of “ discipleship 
to the Lord Jesus Christ” from everyone who would hon- 
orably accept the Unitarian name and fellowship. Then 
and there the die of Unitarianism was cast. It became 
another of the Christian sects. By its own collective and 
authoritative voice Unitarianism in that preamble told 


+Recollections and Impressions, PP, 1397141, 
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the world where to look if it would know what the de- 
nomination stands for. But obviously this theological re- 
quirement in the preamble involved an infringement on 
the human right of spiritual freedom and therefore was 
not to be tolerated by those who wished to stand for 
perfect freedom rather than in part for Christianity and in 
part for freedom. Conspicuousin this group was Octavius 
Frothingham who, upon the adoption of the obnoxious 
preamble, withdrew from the denomination taking his 
society with him. The “Third Unitarian Church” of 
New York now became the “Independent Liberal Church.” 

Two years later, as a further consequence of this issue 
between Unitarianism and Freedom, a few of the minori- 
ty who opposed the adoption of the enslaving preamble, 
issued a call for a meeting to be held in Boston February 
5th, 1867, at the residence of Dr. Bartol, to determine 
‘chow far it might be possible to organize the radical ele- 
ments in religion in the form of a fellowship independent 
of the regularly organized sects of Christianity,’* and in 
May, “the Free Religious Association” was organized 
with Octavius B. Frothingham as its president, a position 
he retained for ten successive years, when failing health 
compelled his retirement. 

The Unitarianism of thirty years ago had gone as far 
as it could. Whosoever would advance upon it and gain 
a foothold must keep out of Massachusetts and go either 
to the far west or to some large metropolitan centre where 
the population is large enough to draw upon for a follow- 
ing. New York with its million inhabitants was such a 
centre and so Mr. Frothingham stayed where he was, his 
small congregation of independents soon increasing to 


*Report of addresses at a meeting held in Boston May 3oth, 


1867, to consider the conditions, wants and prospects of Free 
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such an extent as to require removal to more spacious 
quarters, first to Lyric Hall and later, of necessity, to a 
still more commodious meeting place, the handsome Ma- 
sonic Temple on 23rd St. at 6th Ave. where the attend- 
ance averaged six hundred, among them many of the 
most notable representatives of art, literature, politics, 
science, economics, industry and commerce. 

This “emancipation from denominational trammels,” he 
declared, was of the greatest service to him, and it isa 
significant fact, as marking the steady progressiveness of 
his thought, that none of the advances made by Unitarian- 
ism upon its position in 1865 sufficiently satisfied Mr. 
Frothingham to make a renewal of the old denominational 
connection possible. Not even the most recent revision 
of the Unitarian Constitution, could he endorse so as to 
enlist once more in the Unitarian fellowship. Both press 
and pulpit have seriously erred in their estimate of his 
opinions through ignorance of this important feature 
in the development of Mr. Frothingham’s views. 
The Review of Reviews, for example,in announcing 
his death described him as “a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman”; while an editorial in the Boston Herald 
of November 29th states that he was “one of the 
most prominent clergymen in the Unitarian body.” 
Again, several articles and editorials in the December 
number of Unitarian periodicals gave the impression that 
Mr. Frothingham in reality belonged to the Unitarians, 
while the resolutions that were adopted by the Unitarian 
ministers of New York and Brooklyn close with the strange 
assertion that “his manly protest against our defective 
liberality ” made it “as broad as his own intellectual and 
moral sympathies.”* Such statements are to be deeply 
deplored for they quite misrepresent (unintentionally, of 


*The italics are mine. 
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course) Mr. Frothingham’s actual position at the time of 
his death. It is a serious mistake to suppose, as some do, 
that if Mr. Frothingham were living to-day he would not 
be compelled to leave the Unitarian body and stand in 
the position of isolation that he did for so many years: 
And it is a still more serious mistake to believe that he 
took great satisfaction at the last in feeling at home once 
more in the Unitarian denomination. All such current 
erroneous opinions are to be regretted and corrected 
simply because they do injustice to the real greatness of 
the man who marched forward from 1855 to 1895 unable 
to rest at any of the established stations, not even at the 
“new Unitarianism.” His most recent expressions of 
opinion fully confirm this statement. Ina letter to me 
dated December 12th, 1892, acknowledging the receipt of 
the official “statement of reasons” why the Tacoma So- 
ciety had severed its connection with Unitarianism, he 
says: “ My sympathy is very warm and I am not sur- 
prised at your zeal. Indeed if I were a young man I 
should do exactly what you are doing; now I can give 
my wishes only.” Referring to another letter written just 
after the adoption, in September 1894, of the revised 
Unitarian Constitution, there appears the following: “I 
congratulate you upon your aim and achievements. The 
augury is good. Would that I were young and could 
throw myself into the cause of the New Liberalism! But 
the next best thing is to see young people do it.” Com- 
menting upon the character of this Constitution, he writes: 
“ Jesus’ was substituted for ‘Christ’, the religion of aman 
for fatth in a dogma and practical duty as a test instead 
of speculative orthodoxy, No doubt the gain was illogical, 
and ‘in the light of history, of historical criticism and of 
all sound scholarship,’ will not stand examination. But 
these were pushed aside with the drift toward freedom of 
opinion. The feeling in favor of united energy carried 
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the day.” Surely such convincing testimony utterly dis- 
proves the claim that Mr. Frothingham, at the close of his 
life, felt satisfied with the Unitarian position even as rep- 
resented by the present Constitution of the National 
Conference. The simple truth is, as someone has 
well said,—“Mr. Frothingham has grown more and 
more radical from day to day the longer he has lived.” 
He wanted to be free to say that he was not a Christian, 
not a Unitarian, that he could not “accept the religion of 
Jesus” and consequently he was forced to remain dis- 
fellowshiped from Unitarianism to the end. 

Even the amendments to the Constitution of the “Free 
Religious Association,” adopted June Ist 1894, failed to 
meet the requirements of his advancing thought. He 
shared the view of those who felt that the Association 
had lost the one golden opportunity of its life to justify its 
continuance by failing to advance upon the position of “the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies,” or- 
ganized just one week before the revision of the Asso- 
ciation’s Constitution was adopted. By refusing to adopt 
an article to the effect that Universal Religion must by 
its very nature be zzdependent of the historical or secta- 
rian religions, the Free Religious Association put itself 
on a par with the American Congress, thus making two 
organizations when the latter alone is sufficient. Turning 
to the last of the letters it was my privilege to receive from 
Mr. Frothingham, dated May 5th, 1895, I find the follow- 
ing expression of his regret over the future policy of the 
Association as outlined by its new president, Col. Higgin- 
son: “The underlying thought of the Association,” he 
writes, “was the existence of a general, human, spiritual 
religion, comprehending all the modes of faith, but prior 
to them all and dependent on none. Now, this necessary 
insistence must be unfolded elsewhere, by you, for in- 
stance. This attitude (of the Association) has its com- 
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pensations. It will probably alienate the more earnest 
friends of the F. R. A. and will increase sympathy with 
your movement.” In the light of such strong, clear-cut, 
unmistakable evidence of genuine and deep sympathy 
with the cause of Universal Religion, independent of all 
the special religions, how seriously and sadly do they err 
who think that Mr. Frothingham’s final resting place was 
Unitarianism,—* the last attenuation of Christianity! ”* 
Gratified, as he certainly was, by the recent “forward 
step” of Unitarianism, it nevertheless fell short of his de- 
mand for uncompromising allegiance to freedom a/one. 
It was still bound, though now by “only a silken thread;” 
it was still Christian, though of “the most attenuated 
type ;” it had not yet grown to the proportions or prin- 
ciples of a free, unsectarian, universal religion and noth- 
ing less than, nothing else than that could represent the 
religious ideal of Mr. Frothingham’s later years. As long 
ago as 1877 he recorded his thoughts concerning Chrésti- 
anity, in a discourse entitled “the Rising and the Setting 
Faith.” That sermon, delivered in Masonic Temple Sep- 
tember roth, (the first Sunday following his return from a 
vacation in Europe) is replete with ideas destined to be- 
come the commonplaces of the next century. The ulti- 
mate fate of Christianity, says Mr. Frothingham, is de- 
cided by the fact that its cardinal proposition is untrue. 
Any intelligent Christian, he maintains, who studies the 
cardinal proposition of Christianity must necessarily lose 
faith in its truth. In the estimation of this brave and 
searching thinker the time is coming when Christianity will 
be to the future what the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome are to Christianity, that is, Paganism; because be- 
lief in it will die out in the cities and be sustained only in 
the “pagi”, the rural districts. As the religions of Greece 
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and Rome are the Paganism of the past to Christianity, 
soto Free or Universal Religion is Christianity the Pagan- 
ism of the future.* Conspicuous in this sermon is the 
intellectual honesty of its author. No compromises with 
accurate interpretations of historic names is countenanced. 
He spurns that violation of intellectual ethics which makes 
“Christianity” synonymous with “morality” or “ good- 
ness.” He calls it, unequivocally, “the setting faith of the 
past” and shows with transparent clearness wherein it 
differs from “the rising faith of the future;” by his terse 
comparisons and contrasts enabling the least instructed of 
his readers to understand the “change of front” created 
by the death of Christianity and the rise of a religion, 
free, unsectarian, universal. For the setting faith, when 
its last beams have dissolved and vanished, will not leave 
us desolate. Nature, with her countless resources, will 
remain, The mind will remain with its “infinite faculties 
of reason and imagination.” The heart will remain with 
its “insatiable affections and desires.” “Conscience, with 
its sense of duty ; the sentiments of wonder, reverence, 
awe, worship, will not expire. The reconstructive powers 
will still be active and every creative faculty will continue 
in full operation.” + 

It is to these evidences of his continuous religious pro- 
gress that we must point when refuting the charge of a 
“ change of base,” or “retrogression,” of which he was ac- 
cused in ’79 when, after an unsuccessful attempt to regain 
his declining health by a vacation abroad, he was obliged 
to discontinue his services at the Masonic Temple in New 
York. The notion that he had confessed Free Religion 
to be a failure, that he had “recanted” and gone back 
to his former faith, arose out of an interview with a re- 
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porter who, being ignorant of the subject under discussion, 
put into Mr. Frothingham’s mouth statements wholly at 
variance with his actual beliefs, amounting, virtually, toa 
recantation of the views he had been preaching for thirty 
years. The editor of the “Evening Post,” in which the 
charges appeared, invited Mr. Frothingham to state his 
actual views, but owing to his enfeebled condition, he sim- 
ply said that he had had no reason whatever for changing 
his beliefs, that he had not gone back to any position once 
abandoned and that he did not consider his work in New 
York a failure. The one man better qualified than any 
other to pass sentence on the supposed change of base was 
his old friend, the lamented Wm. J. Potter. Referring to 
The Index for December Ist 1881 I find he had three 
hours’ conversation with Mr. Frothingham and “detected 
no defection from the liberal ranks.” On the contrary he 
looks to the future, he faces forward waiting for more light 
and many were with him in that expectancy for they all 
worked in the “drift period of theology,” in the period of 
transition from the transcendental to the scientific position. 
Given his eclecticism, his breadth and hospitality of 
thought, together with the then absence of any fixity of 
belief, and it is obvious that for Mr. Frothingham it was 
an easy thing to pass from one set of opinions to another 
by a gently-fading attachment to those eventually aban- 
doned altogether. To quote, again, his own words :—* My 
creed was simply a study, a preliminary sketch, an essay 
toward truth ” not acquiring perfect definiteness and posi- 
tiveness until the era of transition had been. wholly left 
behind. Allured by the reporter’s mistake certain evan- 
gelical ministers and laymen hastened to offer him the 
repose of their creeds. But in April ’83 he wrote an ar- 
ticle for the North American Review which shattered the 
sanguine hopes of these orthodox petitioners and destroyed 
the innocent expectations of certain Unitarians who dared 
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to believe they would now have the pleasure of welcoming 
the supposed convert to ¢hezr fold. For, in this brilliant, 
masterly treatment of his theme, Mr. Frothingham shows 
that not even the Unitarians can claim him, because his 
plea is not for “Christian faith” but for re/igious faith, for 
a faith more free, more comprehensive, more inclusive 
than any of the historical faiths. One would think that 
this, together with later published expositions of his be- 
liefs, would have laid to rest all further misrepresentations, 
But alas, the contagion of those distorted reports in the 
“Evening Post” is betrayed at this late day by the edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald, to which allusion has already 
been made, Here we read: “the time came when Mr. 
Frothingham found that he had said all he had to say and 
when he seemed to lose his confidence in the movement 
of which he was the head ...... If he was a disap- 
pointed man it was because he did his life-work along 
lines of thought that lead to no positive results.” Such 
careless criticism is as unwarranted as it is unpardonable. 
The one disappointment he felt was that caused by the 
necessitated discontinuance of his work. As for “positive 
results” issuing from his work, they are visible in every 
heresy, every excommunication, every manifestation of 
progress in the form of exodus from Orthodoxy or from 
Unitarianism. Beecher’s sermons on “the evolution of 
religion,” his successor’s lecture, on “the evolution of 
Christianity,” Dr. Gordon’s recent work on “The Christ 
of To-day,” and many other productions of orthodox 
origin owe their inspiration and their exemption from 
ecclesiastical suppression, to the influence of those “lines 
of thought ” along which the life-work of Mr. Frothingham 
was achieved. 

He has been called “a destructive,’ and the charge is 
just because time has proved that he destroyed what was 
necessary. Of course this will scarcely be admitted by 
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his Christian critics. They cannot see construction any- 
where unless it be in the healing of breaches in Christ- 
ianity and consequently they call him a “destructionist.” 
But the reason why they fail to perceive the constructive- 
ness of scientific thinking is that they are themselves too 
deeply steeped in dogmatic thinking. But Mr. Frothing- 
ham mew that in destroying he was building; he knew 
also that a great deal more destruction must ensue if the 
building is to be stable, solid and lasting. 

Like the ivy in St. Peter’s Church at “Old Town,” that 
thrusts itself through the crevices of the ceiling and walls, 
prying boards and plaster out of their places and undoing 
the work of carpenter and mason, so in the same noiseless 
way does the constructive work of the rationalist proceed; 
decomposition is in progress but only as the initial and 
inevitable step in reconstruction. Such was the conviction 
at the heart of that ministry which for nineteen years 
exerted so powerful and abiding an influence not only in 
the great eastern metropolis but wherever the name of its 
source was known. In 1879, with the close of that emi- 
nently successful ministry, the Independent Libera] 
Church dissolved. No one there was (or now is) upon 
whom the mantle of O. B. Frothingham could fall and in 
consequence the society was compelled to disband. With 
its dissolution one of the most interesting and thriving 
religious organizations became a memory and the man 
who was its soul retired from active service in his profession 
to fulfill with his remaining strength those literary tasks 
of a biographer and an historian which no one but he 
was competent to achieve. The successor of Theodore 
Parker has passed away; the world awaits his successor ! 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MASONIC HALL 
SERVICES™* 


When the death of Mr. Frothingham was announced 
ten days ago, and the papers recalled the events of his 
eminent career, I am sure that the emotion which many 
in this great audience must have felt was, like my own, 
of a somewhat peculiar nature. Of course, there was 
the pang which we felt in realizing that the final hour 
had come; that we should never read or listen to his 
word again ; that there was no hope of a possible return 
to his embassy here ; but mingled with that was the re- 
flection that for many of us the bitterness of death in his 
case was long since past ; that sixteen years ago he dis-_ 
appeared from our sight almost like an ancient prophet 
that had been translated, or like some old philosopher 
that left his disciples and the world when his work was 
done. 

Every man has two earthly lives—the one in which 
we see him live and move and have his being; then he 
passes to the shrouded portal, enters, and what lies be- 
yond as yet we do not know. But the second life is that 
which lives in the memory of those who knew him. His 
image lingers in every mind, his words we still seem to 
hear. One by one, we gradually also withdraw, and 
with each withdrawal the memories which constitute the 
second life grow less and less. Now, I do not remember 
another modern instance of a leader who so suddenly and 
unexpectedly and apparently at the crowning period of 
his work, felt himself forced to give it up, withdrew him- 
self, and was seen no more. Indeed, it almost did seem 


*This address, and the three following, were delivered at the 
memorial exercises held in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, 
December 8th, 1895, under the auspices of the New York Sorie- 


ty for Ethical Culture, 
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as if, save for an occasional word which came from his 
elegant pen, he was disembodied, and remained only in 
the memory of those who sat under his teaching, and 
shared his aspirations, and were somewhat sustained by 
his own great hopes. 

As one of those, I never saw his image more visibly» 
never had closer recollections of him than I have at this 
moment, before this audience, so much larger than that 
which used to gather in Masonic Hall. As a member 
of that congregation, I feel that what I can say about 
him must be limited to those five or six years in which I 
knew him, and I was admitted to his friendship, saw him 
in his own house, went every Sunday to his church, and 
realized the strength of both his public and his private 
nature. Those whocome after me will have much to 
say, undoubtedly, of his career, of his advance in free- 
dom of opinion, of his beautiful characteristics, of his 
love and comprehension of children—with whom he was 
at his best. But I will speak of the impression formed 
upon my mind by attendance upon his church and per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. 

I have heard Masonic Hall called the “Cave of Adul- 
Jam.” Well, that was in those old times which were, after 
all, so very recent. To say nothing of the advance in 
Unitarianism since that time—it was before we heard 
much of the later criticism; certainly it was before the 
sermons delivered in the Old South Church in Boston, 
that old historic church, by one of Boston’s famous Con- 
gregational ministers. If the people that gathered in 
Masonic Hall were those who went to the “ Cave of Adul- 
lam,” they were not the city’s outlaws. They were among 
the strongest, the most refined, the most moral, cultivated 
and aspiring minds we had in New York—they and their 
households. They went there for liberty, for spiritual 
and intellectual liberty. You have all heard of a book 
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called “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” in which that 
greatest thing is pronounced to be love, but for many free 
and independent minds there can be no lasting love with- 
out liberty, and it is a fact that until the formation of this 
Society, until the coming together of you whom I see be- 
fore me, for many years in New York there was not a 
place of worship, well-known, where men could come to- 
gether and think and feel exactly as they chose, where 
there was absolute freedom of opinion, where no question 
was asked as to creed or dogma. Creed and dogma— 
if a man went there with them—after a while became less 
and less under Mr. Frothingham’s teaching. Morality, 
hope, enthusiasm, love for humanity, the desire to do 
right because it was right,—these were all in all. 

That audience,—smaller than this, but one which grew 
to be large and powerful, Jew and Gentile side by side, 
people originally starting from every creed and denomi- 
nation, and the stranger within our gates,—was held to- 
gether by the personality, power, enthusiasm and beau- 
tiful character of Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 

We remember him as he stood there in that hall, 
Sunday after Sunday, a New Englander of the New Eng- 
landers, but an Athenian of ancient Athens as well as of 
the modern, It was wonderful to see him; his strong 
but graceful figure wearing the scholar's outward grace, 
to watch his features, of the classical Down-East Brah- 
min type, and his blue-gray eyes, always penetrating, 
finally inspired ; to listen to his voice, at first somewhat 
stifled, muffled, but gradually becoming sonorous and 
musical, and rising to eloquence. There he stood, Sun- 
day after Sunday, pouring forth those marvelous dis- 
courses, every sentence containing an epigram, an image, 
a thought or a noble sentiment, They were closely knit 
together, compact, sounding like Emerson’s Essays, ex- 
cept that they were infused with eloquence, and had an 
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architecture that Emerson never attained. In fact, it 
could be said of him more than of Emerson, as Lowell 
said, that he had “a Greek head on right Yankee shoul- 
ders ;” for in the first place, he had that love for beauty 
which is characteristic of the poet. He was an aristo- 
crat, as has been said, but it has also been rightly said 
that he was a democrat in his passion for humanity, in his 
conviction; and wherever taste and conviction came in 
conflict, taste was given the go-by. 

Mr. Frothingham came to New York because his field 
was the world. He did not come as a good many clergy- 
men have been called here, to find wealth, power and 
a large emolument awaiting him. He came to create his 
own audience, to make his own power. We have seen 
hundreds of enterprises started here, thousands of people 
coming here and beating like waves against the great 
rock of this town and then falling back. Mr, Frothing- 
ham essayed at first the outposts of Jersey City ; but he 
finally came here, and little by little, against every im- 
pedimeiit, found his way to what he desired,—a hearing, 
and a band of loyal devotees and adherents. He was 
eminently the Puritan. I have often thought that if he 
had lived one hundred and fifty years ago, with his force, 
his unflinching honesty and his logic, he would have 
been a Jonathan Edwards ; just as I think that if Jona- 
than Edwards had lived in our time, with his ardor and 
honesty, and a different set of premises,—with our know- 
ledge of literature and modern science, he would have 
been something like Octavius Frothingham. 

Well, as I have said, the time came when, at what 
seemed to us the very best moment of his work, he threw 
itup. His greatest success in life was when it seemed 
as if he had made a failure, for he demonstrated the real 
power of what he had done. He knew better than we 
did that his work was ended, His twenty years of work 
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here had wrought out its own salvation. He also knew, 
which we did not know, that his physical strength had 
been exhausted in the effort, and that his mental force 
and power depended somewhat on it ; and, beyond that, 
he was no longer a voice crying alone in the wilderness. 
Other voices were heard in answer to it. He saw that 
the time had come, not merely for the pure mathematics 
of his religion, but for the applied mathematics which we 
have before us to-day ; for which his age, his strength, 
and his own temperament, perhaps, rendered him no 
longer fit. 

I have said that every man has two earthly lives. To 
this I can add that he also seems to have a third, if a 
true man, which is greater than either of them. That is 
the spiritua! force of the vibrations which he sets in play. 
Those sent forth by Mr. Frothingham were never more 
powerful for the present, nor more potential for the 
future, than they are to-day. They will last long after 
the very names of all of us here have passed away, al- 
though people may not be able to trace them. 

EDMUND C. STEDMAN, 


THE MAN AND HIS MISSION.* 


It is sixteen years since the man whose work we are 
here to-day to commemorate preached his last sermon 
and finished his active service as a teacher in this com- 
munity. The congregation to which he spoke is scattered. 
The preacher had founded no sect and had left behind 
him no persisting organization. In the shifting interests 
of a great city like this, words spoken half a generation 


*This address, unfortunately, could not be printed in full; 
three paragraphs have been omitted,—Ep, 
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ago are easily forgotten, and it is possible that, to many 
of the younger members at least of this congregation, the 
name of Octavius Frothingham is hardly known. By 
them the question may naturally be asked, What was it 
that this man did which, at the time of his death, 
calls for appreciative commemoration? That question 
Dr. Adler and some others of the friends of Mr. Frothing- 
ham are here to-day to answer. 

Our friend, our teacher, who has gone before, was not 
only a man of rare qualities, a man whose character and 
personal influence counted for much with a large circle 
of friends, but he was an intellectual and a moral force, 
the influence of which force abides in the community. 
The thought of the man, the beliefs of the preacher, are 
to-day influencing the thoughts and beliefs of many 
preachers who never heard his word, and will help to 
shape the convictions of thousands of hearers to whom 
his name has never been known. ~ 

In 1847, when Mr. Frothingham began his work as a 
preacher, the difficulties in the way of freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression, from the pulpit, were many 
and serious. The work of one who undertook to come 
before the public as a religious teacher, without basing 
his teaching upon one of the hereditary creeds, was a 
difficult task. It is not easy for you younger people to 
realize to-day how exceptional a courage was required 
at that time to stand before the community and, discard- 
ing the doctrinal foundations and the denominational 
associations, to preach the responsibility of the individual 
and the power of a faith which was apart from creeds. 
That courage Mr. Frothingham possessed in a rare 
degree ; but he possessed much more. In the readiness 
to withstand the opinions and to incur the criticisms of 
an orthodox community, he was not entirely alone. 
During these earlier years of his work Theodore Parker 
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was already preaching in Boston, and Samuel Johnson 
had begun his work as a teacher. But Mr. Frothingham 
brought to his teaching not merely the courage, the in- 
cisive force, the pureness of purpose, the absolute intel- 
lectual integrity, which were characteristic also of men 
like these; he brought further a certain distinctive method 
that was very much his own. He gave to the consid- 
eration of the problems of eternity—those problems 
which, like the poor, we have always with us—an intel- 
lectual perception, a historic sense, which seems to me 
to constitute a distinctive contribution tothe controversial 
method, to doctrinal analysis. He insisted that the 
honest and intelligent holding of a conviction required a 
thorough understanding of the convictions to which it 
was opposed. He possessed what is so rare a quality 
in a reformer, not merely adequate knowledge of what 
has gone before and of the creeds he was controverting, 
but a keen and full appreciation of the men who had held 
these creeds. rte. 

The refined courtesy of Mr. Frothingham’s manner was 
with him, as with his old friend, George William Curtis, 
simply an outside indication of his nature—an evidence 
of the consideration for the thought, the feelings, and 
the convictions of others—which influenced and con- 
trolled every action and every utterance. Mr. Froth- 
ingham had a great abhorrence for a kind of blatant 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech which char- 
acterizes too many so-called liberals in our community, 
men who think they hold advanced views, and who call 
themselves liberals because they have learned to scoff 
at the creeds of others. He emphasized the absurdity 
of a belief in individualism which denied to others the 
right of holding individual convictions upon the old-time 
creeds. He was accustomed, however, to use the term 
“ereed” to describe a group of convictions which had 
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become fixed, crystallized and rigid, while the term 
“belief” stood for something vital, organized, developing 
from generation to generation into fresh aspiration. . 

Puritan of the Puritans, he realized what Puritanism 
had done for character. Ina sermon on the Cardinal’s 
Beretta he described, in like manner, the enormous ser- 
vice rendered to humanity by the magnificently organized 
Roman Catholic Church; and while emphasizing the 
impossibility of accepting to day the claims and conten- 
tions of Rome, he spoke of the church in a manner that 
could hardly have offended the most devoted Romanist. 
In a sermon on Buddha he described eloquently what the 
Oriental mind had been able to contribute to the thought 
and aspirations of humanity. I recall another sermon on 
the Belief of the Unbelievers, in which he emphasized the 
fact that intelligent unbelief required a very large measure 
of faith. He cited the names of men who for centuries 
had been stigmatized by the orthodox as enemies of 
mankind—men like Voltaire, Rosseau, Paine and 
Spinoza—and he emphasized what they had contributed 
to the positive faith and to the enlightenment of mankind. 
In another sermon on Duties and Dreams, a sermon 
preached on the day on which this Society began its work, 
he spoke with the most cordial hopefulness of the power 
that lay with this new organization, and of the work to be 
done by its leader, work the full extent of which he him- 
self at that time could, of course, not have foreseen. 

This is, to my mind, the distinctive contribution of 
Octavius Frothingham to the religious, the moral, the 
intellectual thought of his generation—the full apprecia- 
tion of all that had gone before, the insistence that 
what there was today was the natural development 
of all that had honestly been held by previous gen- 
erations. 


Frothingham’s work as a preacher was completed six. 
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teen years ago. The influence of his thought has 
affected not merely those who are more or less in 
sympathy with his work, not merely men like the leader 
of this Society, and his old friend Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, and others who have taken up the liberal 
work; it has modified the teachings from hundreds 
of so-called orthodox pulpits; and it is to be borne 
in mind, in estimating the influence of radical teaching, 
that it is not to be measured by the size of the congre- 
gation, even when a teacher has before him a congrega- 
tion like this. it is a certainty that because of the 
work and the courage, the intellectual integrity and the 
capacity of men like Parker, Frothingham, and of such 
associates and successors as Chadwick, Adler, Savage 
and others, there are to-day being preached in Presby- 
terian pulpits, in Episcopal pulpits, and in Methodist 
pulpits, doctrines which, a quarter of a century ago, 
would have been considered impossible heresies. Theirs 
is the influence which is accountable for much of the 
intellectual civilizing of the generation, and while it is 
difficult to measure the full extent of such influence, we 
may have some conception of its range and power. 
Frothingham worked and lived his life unselfishly, with 
the sole purpose of doing his part in behalf of the com- 
munity in which he was placed. He was entirely free 
from self-seeking. As he stood on his platform and 
spoke to those who were before him it was evident that 
he had forgotten himself. He was thinking, not of the 
impression that he was to make, but of the thought and 
purpose of his message. Absolutely regardless of the 
mannerism of oratory, never thinking of himself as an 
orator, he arose at times, through absorption in his 
subject and devotion to his ideal, toa very high grade 
of eloquence ; and it is difficult in reading the printed 
words to-day (beautiful and finished as these are) to 
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gather the full effect of the spoken words upon those 
who listened to them. 

The thought of the generation for which he worked 
has been advanced by his thought, and the community 
in which he lived is the richer, the wider, the better, for 


his life. 
GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


Others have spoken of Mr. Frothingham’s life-work. 
The few words I have to contribute will be more personal. 
I shall speak as his parishioner and friend. 

I first heard Mr. Frothingham when he was preaching 
in the old church on Fortieth Street. Myself the son of 
an Episcopal clergyman, you may imagine what a revela- 
tion he was to me. Accustomed to the formalism of the 
Church, to the antiquated religious fugue issuing from a 
poor little spinnet, I found myself listening to a magni- 
ficent tone-poem executed upon a modern grand. There 
was freshness of thought, keen analysis, cogent logic, pure 
diction,—all presented with an ineffable charm of manner. 
What especially appealed to the judicial mind was his 
controversial fairness. He invariably understated the 
facts upon which his own position rested, while he gave 
full and adequate expression to the adversary’s argument. 
Having fairly stated the case upon each side he drew the 
just conclusion,—drew it with unerring logic and splendid 
mental force. I felt at once the spell of his magnetic 
mind and the fascination of his personality ; a spell and 
fascination which lasted until the end of his career. Well 
do I remember the glow of anticipation with which I 
looked forward each Saturday to the intellectual treat of 
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the morrow ; and well do I remember the sense of re- 
newed strength with which each Monday morning I went 
to my work, and the determination to do that work in a 
manner worthy of the inspiration. 

We became fast friends. Asa friend I can bear wit- 
ness to what has occasionally been doubted, namely, the 
warmth of his heart. To the casual observer, even to the 
unobservant friend, he presented at times a cold exterior. 
But he was not cold; his heart was warm. He loved 
humanity in the concrete as well as in the abstract. I 
venture respectfully to differ from the first speaker in his 
characterization of Mr. Frothingham as an aristocrat. I 
should use a different word. I should say that he was 
essentially a patrician, bnt not an aristocrat. One is 
hardly an aristocrat whose heart is democratic. He may 
not have been so closely in material touch with suffering 
humanity as others gifted with different natures but he 
sympathized with and aided them in their special work, 
He was, in fact, a leader in all good work, and an inspirer 
of all noble actions. The leader and the inspirer have 
their great place in the world as well as the inspired ; 
whether it be the inspiration of literary genius or the 
leadership of the man of action, the inspiration of the poet 
or the example of the philanthropist. 

You remember Theodore de Banville’s beautiful little 
poem called “Gringoire,”—-Gringoire, the poor, ragged, 
wretched poet. You remember the sweet story, the 
apotheosis of the poet,—how the woman he loved re- 
proached him that he was not a soldier, and that he did 
not fight for his country,—how, because of this, she taunted 
him with cowardice. Poor Gringoire, until this time hes- 
itating, speechless. The taunt arouses the poet’s soul. 
The divine afflatus sweeps over him. The worm becomes 
exalted as he replies: “ No, mademoiselle, not /ache. 
True, Iam a poet. Would you know what thatis? I 
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am not a soldier, but I breathe life and heroism into the 
soldier’s soul. My words touch the hearts of kings. My 
verses soften their purposes, and change their cruelty into 
mercy. My burning thoughts uplift the lowly, and inspire 
‘the poor, the down-trodden and the wretched with courage 
and with hope. And it is to the music of my songs that 
the soldiers of our country sweep on to battle. Every 
-heart beats with higher patriotism, with greater courage, 
with purer love, with deeper loyalty, because of the poor 
poet’s muse.” Who shall say that Gringoire was not 
worthy of his Loyse? And who shall say that he was 
not worth a corps d’ armee to his country ? 

The great leader who wields the baton over a hundred 
executants, is he not the incarnation of the symphony? 
Mr. Frothingham wielded the leader’s baton. He was 
the incarnation of the symphony of human endeavor and 
human love ; and when at last he laid the baton down, it 
was sadly and reluctantly. 

Well I remember the latter incident. I asked him if 
the rumor were true that he was about to resign. He 
said “Yes.” With profound regret I expressed my 
wonder that one in the zenith of his fame and seemingly 
in the plenitude of his power should suddenly abandon 
the field, and I asked him why he did so. The answer 
was characteristic. He said: “My friend, I am the final 
attenuation of the old school. Professor Alder is the 
commencement of the new.” It was all in those few 
words. He realized that his school was the school of 
criticism ; that it was not dzrectly constructive ; that the 
new school was founded on an organization, an organiza- 
tion which it was hoped would live after the builder had 
passed away. His own society he felt was the outcome 
of his own personality, and he feared that it would pass 
away when the inspirer was gone. He outlined his idea 
in his last address in Masonic Temple. The occasion was 
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pathetic. He implored his people not, when he has de- 
parted, to dissolve into thin air. He begged them to try 
to find some resting-place for their feet. With a flash of 
the old satire,—gentle, playful, never bitter,—he ex- 
claimed: “For heaven’s sake do not become spiritual 
tramps!” Have we heeded the admonition? Some of us 
have gone back to the orthodox Unitarian fold. Others 
have joined the new school. But some, I fear, may be 
found loitering on the country roads, and approaching the 
rear entrances of the farmhouses. ' 

Well, he has gone, but he has left much behind. Not 
an institution, not an organization; he was right about 
that. There remains, however, his imperishable thought 
and his lofty example. It is the example of a noble life, 
of an indefatigable worker for the good, the example of a 
true gentleman and a loyal and devoted friend. And the 
great, the essential thought which permeates his sermons, 
his addresses, all his works,—the brotherhood of man and 
the immortal hope. Some of us have faith in the im- 
mortal life ; some of us doubt; but all, I think, have hope. 
In that hope we join the chorus this morning that echoes 
the poet’s hymn as our love applies this great hope to our 
friend : 


Brother, God grant when this life is o’er 
In the world to come that we meet once more. 


Yes brother,—and more than brother—teacher, in- 
spirer. Reverently, gratefully, lovingly, I drop my little 
flower upon thy bier, and place my wreath upon thy tomb. 


It is a wreath of immortelles. 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 
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MR. FROTHINGHAM’S SERVICES TO THE 
ie LIBERAL CAUSE. 


Memorial exercises are held in honor of the dead, and 
for the advantage of the living. Very often we have but 
an inadequate comprehension of the companions, even the 
dearest, that walk at our side, until they leave the high 
road of life and turn into the fields of peace. Then, we 
‘are apt to see their receding forms in their true propor- 
tion, and then the impulse asserts itself in the hearts of 
‘many ‘to render some last service to the dead, to do some- 
thing to please them, an impulse which shows itself in 
‘the lavish care spent on obsequies, in flowers and eulo- 
gies. But the dead are past our praising and our pleas- 
ing and the function of memorial exercises is, as I have 
said,.a nobler one. They are intended to help us focal- 
ize the rays of mental recollection on the picture of the 
‘departed, to fix that picture in our minds, to make us 
realize more clearly, perhaps, than ever before, the nature 
of the:influence which they shed upon our lives, and thus 
to make that influence deeper and more permanent, a 
ceaseless benefit, an unwithering possession. 

The air we breathe consists of four-fifths of nitrogen 
and of only one-fifth of oxygen; yet it is upon the pre- 
sence of the oxygen that we depend for life and health. 
So likewise in the mental atmosphere ; the greater part 
of our thoughts are workaday thoughts ; the greater part 
of the feelings that pass over the surface of our souls are, 
I fear, mere egoistic reactions; the greater part of our 
volitions are directed to proximate ends. These are 
the nitrogenous element in our mental atmosphere, and 
it is upon the higher thoughts, the nobler feelings, the 
deeds that look toward universal ends, that we depend 
for our true life. 

The merit of Mr. Frothingham has been that he in- 
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creased the amount of mental oxygen in the atmosphere 
of this city. The city of New York is a more whole- 
some, a purer, a healthier place to live in because of the. 
twenty years during which he labored in this commu- - 
nity. 

Mr. Frothingham says in a certain passage of his 
works, in that half-satirical vein to which allusion. has 
already been made, that it is easier to speak of the dead 
than of the living because they cannot protest against 
the handsome things that are said about them, and also 
because they cannot remonstrate against the unhand- 
some things that are said about them. And he himself, 
in speaking of the dead, has freely used the privilege of 
criticism. Nothing is more interesting than to pass through 
that beautiful gallery of portraits which he has hung up 
for us in his various writings, especially in his “ Recol- 
lections and Impressions,” where we see the pen portraits 
of his friend Bellows, and of Osgood, of Weiss, and of 
Emerson, and the picture of his father and mother ; and 
where, moreover, we are haunted throughout by the, 
pictured presence of the author himself, a presence 
never obtruded but always real. In all of these portraits 
you will find the shadows put in with the same fidelity 
as the lights, the excellencies carefully finished off on a 
never absent background of corresponding defects. 

I do not here intend to offer a character study of Mr. 
Frothingham, and it will not be necessary to adopt his 
method in its completeness, but I shall try to be specific 
in delineating those excellencies of character upon which 
it is my wish to comment. I wish to consider, in particu- 
lar, what we owe him; what services he has rendered to 
the liberal cause, especially in the City of New York. 
And, in order to answer this question, it will be well 
briefly to review his career. 

His life may appropriately be divided ‘into three pe- 
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fiods. The first the Unitarian period, the second the 
Transcendentalist, and the last the Scientific, though that 
name is somewhat misleading. 

‘During the early decades of the present century there 
occurred a moment of halcyon calm in the life of the 
American people. Liberty had been recently won, was 
still keenly appreciated as a new-found gain, and felt as 
a tonic. On the other hand, the age of railroads had not 
yet opened; the gigantic industrial development of the 
latter part of the century had not yet begun; the labor 
question was still a mere speck on the horizon which did 
not cloud its serenity, Out of that peace came the first 
fruits of American literature and culture; and in the 
sunshine of that culture Mr. Frothingham’s nature mel- 
lowed. That sunshine he absorbed; it became a part of 
his being ; it remained characteristic of him always. He 
passed through Harvard College; he was graduated from 
the Divinity School; he assumed charge of his first 
congregation at Salem; and still the surface of his 
life remained unruffled. At one time, he distinctly felt 
himself standing at the cross-roads, liberalism on the 
one hand, conservatism on the other, and he tells us 
that he deliberately turned in the conservative direc- 


tion. Mr. Frothingham was always a conservative, not 
only, as has been said, in his appreciation of the reli- 
gions of the past, but, as it appears to me, in his very 
spirit; and it was this conservatism that explains the 
peculiar form of his liberalism, as I shall presently en- 
deavor to explain. He was a conservative in temper, 
a radical in intellect, a poet in imagination, a Puritan in 
conscience. 

The second period of his career is that in which the 
Transcendentalist philosophy gained the ascendancy over 
him. But here, again, we see the influence of moral con- 
siderations in his development, the effect of conscience 
in leading him on. As it was his reaction against the 
fugitive slave law and the approbation of it by members of 
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his congregation that caused the breach in his relations 
with the Salem people, so it was a new moral influence 

that turned him toward the Transcendentalist philosophy: 

He went one day to see Theodore Parker on an errand 

of charity ; he remained for years under Parker’s influ-. 
ence. And what was it that influenced him in Parker ? 

The sturdy character of the man, his strong personality. 
He adopted Parker’s philosophy because he believed in 
the man Parker. He accepted the doctrine because of 
his admiration of the person who lived it. It has been 

said that Frothingham was a champion of the intellect. 

Many have taken that view. It has been said that he. 
addressed himself chiefly to the mind ; and, doubtless, he 

was a student and a scholar who weighed in fine, golden. 
scales the delicate issues of thought. But the intellec-~ 
tual element was, after all, subordinated in his case, I. am- 
persuaded, to the religious, to the moral needs. He saw 

that a deluge had swept over the earth and was blotting 

out everywhere the landmarks of the old faith. He felt 

himself floating on this waste of waters and he sent forth 
ever and again his intellect as a bird, now in this direc- 

tion, now in that, to search for the dry land whereon he 

might rest his ark in safety. 

The third period of his career he has described as the 
scientific. He was, indeed, fully in sympathy with the 
new age and the new ideas. He believed in man. He. 
believed in the progress of mankind. He was an optimist _ 
in his humanitarian enthusiasm. He sought to wed the 
spiritual and the natural life, not to place them in jealous ~ 
antithesis, the one against the other. He sought to make 
men free and self-reliant, to place them on their feet. He 
disdained sentimentalism. He rebuked morbid, self-tor- 
turing, self-abasement. He believed that men should 
save themselves through their own efforts, and that if - 
they must lean they should lean on one another. He™ 
touched a far-reaching truth when, in one of his sermons, 
he said that it is “the social spirit and not the theological ~ 
spirit on which spiritual force depends for its fullness "— — 
the more sociality, the more spirituality—-when he de- 
clared that in very literal truth, and not figuratively, “ we 
can only be saved if we become members of one another.” 
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Yet. he was not a scientific man in the sense that he 
adopted the results of science as they are stated by many 
of its professors. He did, indeed, accept the doctrine of 
evolution in its general sense, but he distinctly did not 
believe that the higher can be explained as a product of 
the lower. He did go with the scientists in emphasizing 
facts and in the desire to be a humble learner from the 
facts ; but he set the facts of the inner life, of the moral | 
life, over against the outer facts, and believed that no 
method could be just or adequate which omitted or un- 
derstated these inner facts. At the last he came to rest 
more and more in moral considerations, and expressly 
declared that ethical law is the foundation upon which 
alone the superstructure can be raised. 

And yet by all this his genius has not been described, 
the subtle something that marked the idiosyncrasy of his 
teaching, has not been seized. And we must try to catch 
the spirit of the man if we would understand him: He 
was an inveterate doubter who never doubted. He was 
a liberal, expanding into larger and larger freedom, who 
always remained a conservative. The sign of the con- 
servative temper is to be found in its unrelaxing adher- 
ence to ideas received. Mr. Frothingham, in his youth, 
had received certain spiritual ideas, such as the belief in 
the existence of God, in the immortality of the soul. 
He always retained these ideas; or, rather, let me say, 
he retained the confidence that he could not lose what 
was essential in these ideas. He was always sure of 
the essential counterpart corresponding to these pri- 
mary spiritual beliefs. He was never sure about the 
form in which they should be embodied, about the 
formulas in which they should be expressed, about 
the proofs upon which they could be rested. He was 
all his life a pilgrim moving from station to station. 
And because he was such an inexorable doubter as to 
the proofs, as to the arguments ; and because, on the 
other hand, he had a clairvoyant apprehension as to 
the truth itself, he was ever serene. His doubts and 
misgivings gave him no pain and caused him no ago- 
nizing struggles. But as to the proofs and the argu- 
ments he was indeed an inexorable critic. He exam- 
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ined them one by one. He examined the traditional 
arguments and put them aside. He examined the 
transcendentalist arguments and discarded them. - He 
examined the scientific arguments and_ rejected or 
amended them. He was like an architect who has in 
mind the idea of an edifice which he wishes to erect, 
and is extremely criticalas to the material in which his 
idea shall be carried out, and insists on testing every 
stone as to its soundness before it shall be permitted to 
enter into his structure. Or, better still, he was like a 
man who sees a certain goal, who knows that it is his goal 
but does not know the way to it, and yet is certain that 
there is a way, and who seems to say to his fellows, 
“Oh, my brothers, be of good cheer; we shall arrive !” 

And because of this blending of doubt with convic- 
tion he was peculiarly fitted to be a helper and a guide 
to many who were passing through the transition stage 
that leads from the old into the new. He could share 
the doubts of such persons ; he could express them be- 
cause he himself doubted, and yet he communicated a 
flavor of underlying certainty to all his teachings. 

In his youth he walked with a glad and pleasant com- 
pany, in the sunshine, on the plain. In middle life he 
walked alone. He threaded the precipitous mountain 
paths ; he climbed on many a dizzy crag ; at last he 
stood on a pinnacle from which he could see the eternal 
mountains of the moral world in their majesty and 
beheld as from afar “a city that hath foundations.” 

This is one great service, in my estimation, which Mr. 
Frothingham rendered to the liberal cause. But there 
was another equally great, perhaps greater, which he 
rendered, not by what he did, but by what he was. Of 
the plant called free thought there are many species. 
There is the wild species, that has crude common sense 
for its root, and often develops into the sour crab-apple 
of aggressive radicalism. There is the poisonous species 
that grows out of sheer lawlessness and the rebellious 
spirit—out of that titanic spirit that aims merely to over- 
turn the throne of Jove on high Olympus. There is also 
the insipid variety, which grows out of that devitalized 
thing called indifference. In Mr. Frothingham, on the 
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other hand, we see culture and character blooming into 
freedom, and free thought retained in him the beauty 

‘and the sweetness that belong to culture. And here let 
‘me express my profound sense of the immeasurable good 
that has come to the liberal movement in this city be- 
cause of the fact that a man of his stature was its first 
sponsor ; a man so lofty and pure, a man whom nothing 
base could approach, in whose presence nothing mean 
could live, who was so full of charity, courtesy, geniality 
- and sturdy dignity. So that it has come about that free 
thought, which elsewhere is too often associated with 
crude thinking, and intemperate speech, and even with 
‘questionable morals, has become connected through him 
with all that is great and fine and high. 

Seneca, where he speaks of gratitude, says that two 
different attitudes are becoming, one to the benefactor 
and the other to the beneficiary. “Let the benefactor,” 
he says, “ forget the benefits he has conferred as quickly 
as possible. Let the beneficiary never forget the benefits 
he has received.” As to the former of these injunctions 
Mr. Frothingham carried it out only too literally. Ir 
the self-depreciating spirit of his later years he some- 
times questioned whether he had been of any appreciable 
use, whether anything he had done would be felt to 
have added to the sum of the world’s good. And yet, 
what greater benefit can there be than to assist others in 
their spiritual growth, to open their eyes to aspects of 
truth not seen before, to make the thorny way of life 
easier, and to teach men to hear above the discords of 
this world, however far-off, the reconciling harmonies ? 

Let, then, those to whom he has been in a special 
sense a guide,—yes, let all of us who belong to the 
liberal movement fulfill on our part the second of Sen- 
eca’s directions. Let us never forget the benefits which 
we have received at his hands. And in the name of all 
who value the cause of religious progress, in the name 
of this Ethical Society in particular, let us place on his 
tomb, in silent reverence, our wreath inscribed with the 
words, “In heartfelt, loving and lasting remembrance 
of Octavius Frothingham.” 
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RHE EARLY FREE CHURCHES, 


I observe in the FREE CHURCH RECORD for Decem- 
ber, 1895, the statement that “as long ago as 1869, Dr. 
Abbot organized at Toledo, O., the first strictly Free 
Church, openly pledged to promote freedom of thought 
and founded on a thoroughly unsectarian basis.” It is 
not made clear upon what the claim implied in this word 
“first” is based. 

Mr. M. D. Conway would claim no doubt, that the first 
organization of that kind was founded by Wm. J. Fox in 
London in 1824, nearly half a century earlier than the 
date above given, and still in existence under the name 
of “South Place Chapel”. But the first organization of 
this description in this country, so far as I know—if we 
must set aside Theodore Parker’s on the ground of its 
naming itself 28th Congregational Society and so seeming 
to claim a distinctively Christian basis,—was the “Free 
Church” of Worcester, Mass., which was not only free 
from all sectarian connection, but planted itself solely on 
what Parker called “the Absolute Religion”. In the 
Installation Sermon of its first preacher, in 1852, it was 
described as “a Free Church seeking its own light from 
Heaven, not asking what may be the forms and doctrines 
of others, not desiring the aid of any sectarian machin- 
ery.” There was never a moment when it claimed to be 
on specifically “Christian” ground or when Vivekanada or 
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Dharmapala would not have been welcome to its desk, 
could they have been attainable ; and passages from the 
texts of all sacred books were freely drawn upon in its 
Sunday services. No “sacraments” were administered, 
unless the marriage ceremony be called such. 

This was followed, the year after (1853) by a similar 
organization in Lynn,"Mass., of which Samuel Johnson 
was the founder and stated preacher. His biographer, 
Samuel Longfellow, says ‘of him, (memoir p. 40) “The 
religion that he preached was natural religion, as opposed 
alike to all ecclesiastical, special and supernatural claims.” 
He would not have consented for a moment to rest the 
organization on any other basis, nor would those who co- 
operated with him. He said, as his biographer reports, 
“JT mean to have that or nothing.” He who was so free 
in spirit that he never would even join the Free Religious 
Association would hardly limit the range of his own 
church ; and how little he confined himself to any one 
historic religion is plain from the fact that he was already 
planning, apparently, the lectures out of which grew his 
great work on the Oriental Religions. 

As Iam confident that the FREE CHURCH RECORD 
would not willingly mistake ; and as all these beginnings 
will one day have an historic interest, I have called atten- 
tion to these facts. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WHAT MAKES A CHURCH “FREE”? 


Col. Higginson doubts the accuracy of the Editor’s 
reference to my “First Independent Society” in Toledo 
Ohio, 1869-1873, as ‘the first strictly Free Church”. 

Let me say at once that, so far as I am concerned, the 
question is a purely historical one, except so far as it in- 
volves the deeper and wider question, “What makes a 
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church free?” Most certainly, I have no wish whatever 
to set up any personal claim of priority. This would 
imply a fussy egotism from which I devoutly desire to be 
exempt. Still, facts are facts, and it is useful to know 
them. 

Unless we know in general what makes a church free, 
we cannot know whether a particular church is free or 
not. It is not quite safe to say that nothing can make a 
church free except its own act? Surely, it cannot be 
made really, that is, spiritually free, by any power exter- 
nal to itself. Neither can it be made really free by any 
isolated individual within it, assuming without authority to 
act in its stead. A church or religious society can be 
really free in virtue of its own act alone. But no organi- 
zation of men can act except by their collective utterance; 
they must speak as one body, they must vote, they must 
declare their common mind, or they cannot act as one 
body at all. For this reason it was the Declaration of 
Independence that made the thirteen colonies “free and 
independent St-tes,” The war of the Revolution was 
merely a successful defence and final establishment of 
this freedom. It was the Declaration of Independence 
that made them free, because that was their own self-cre- 
ative act. Precisely in the same way, no religious society 
can make itself free, except by declaring its own indepen- 
dence, as its own self-creative act. It must act, it must 
speak, it must show its independence, or it cannot be 
known to exist at all as a “strictly Free Church”. 

Now it is exactly at this point that Col. Higginson 
fails to show any reason for questioning the accuracy of 
the Editor’s reference. He alludes to what Mr. Conway 
“would claim” for W. J. Fox’s organization; but Mr. 
Conway’s claim would not be the act of South Place 
Chapel, its declaration of independence. He next alludes 
to his own “Free Church” at Worcester, but he does 
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not even intimate that it ever declared its independence ; 
he makes various statements about it on his own author- 
ity as an individual, statements he made as its first 
preacher from the pulpit, statements that it did not claim 
to be specifically Christian, and so forth; but he fails 
altogether to show that it ever acted for itself in declaring 
its independence of Christianity. In all these three cases, 
what is necessary is, if they were “strictly Free Churches”, 
to quote the terms of organization or the special votes by 
which they made themselves free. Nothing short of such 
evidence as this can shake the Editor’s reference. If 
these three societies tock any such action as was taken by 
the Toledo Society on August 20, 1869, declaring their 
independence of Unitarianism and the Christian Confes- 
sion, then they were certainly predecessors of the Toledo 
Society as “strictly Free Churches” But otherwise they 
were not. Col. Higginson simply fails to submit any 
evidence whatever on the main point: namely, whether 
these societies did or did not make themselves free by 
their own action. If they did not do this, if they did not 
declare their own independence of Christianity, they are 
not entitled now to be considered “ strictly Free Churches” 
at all. It is greatly to be desired that their original arti- 
cles of union, or other expression of their position as 
organized bodies, might now be published in the interest 
of history, and Col. Higginson will do a needed service, if 
he has them in his possession, to give them to the public 
now. 
FRANCIS: 5), “ABROT, 


THE JEWS, DEBT TOstt hr eVORt Dp. 


The Jew of to-day owes most of his spiritual and moral 
treasures to his past. Perhaps more than others he owes 
his present characteristics of mind and soul to that faith. 


*An Address delivered in Temple Adath Israel, Boston, Mass, 
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ful transmitter, Heredity. The idea of Monotheism,—a 
divine Fatherhood and a human Brotherhood,—the Bible 
with its wealth of spirituality and its sublime moral teach- 
ings, the idea of a Sabbath, a day of rest and devotion to 
higher things—all these and more come to us as heritages 
from our forefathers. With these loftier and essential 
ideals of our faith comes also a mass of customs and cere- 
monials intended merely to give symbolic expression to 
them. 

The Jew has always been taught by his religion to 
think, Therefore we come fairly by the thoroughgoing 
rationalism that is ours to-day. This rationalism has 
caused the Jew always to adapt at least the nonessentials, 
the externals of his faith to the changed conditions of 
each succeeding age. He, who kept burning the light of 
learning through all the Dark Ages, did not fail to apply 
his knowledge to his own belief,—so that to-day the fun- 
damentals of his faith will stand the test of Science with 
all her latest discoveries, and of Truth as far as the 
human mind has, at this century’s end, attained. 

Truth distributes impartially the results of her final 
triumphs. And so Jew shares with Christian man’s debt 
to the world’s great truth-seekers. Mind, Truth, Know- 
ledge know no sect Their fruits belong equally to all. 
Therefore all the world’s best thought is ours too. Bud- 
dha, Confucius, Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, swedenborg, 
Lessing, Goethe, Kant, Newton, Darwin, Carlyle, Emer- 
son have lived for us and for our fellow-men. They and 
their peers have laid upon us our large burden of intellec- 
tual indebtedness to the world. 

But “Judaism” and “Jew” today are erowing less 
and less to mean an exclusive faith of an exclusive race 
or people, and more and more growing to mean a univer- 
sal religion held and taught by a particular religious sect. 

Therefore, in speaking of our indebtedness tc the world, 
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we should not dwell too much on our intellectual and 
social debt, but rather endeavor to show in how facethe 
world (i. e. especially the Christian world and, particular- 
ly, America) is responsible for our religious condition 
to-day. 

From its very beginning Christianity was a proselytis- 
ing religion. Of course its founders were Jews and a few 
Jews were converted now and then to the new belief. 
But the early Christians soon left Palestine, where the 
soil was unpromising for the new faith, and sought other 
lands and more fertile fields. Every people and every 
belief, with which it came into contact during the first 
millennium of its existence, left a definite mark and im- 
pression upon the new religion. {hus it absorbed many 
pagan beliefs and heathenish customs, which it superim- 
posed upon its Jewish inheritance. “When Christianity 
displayed a tendency to urite itself with Paganism, the 
conversion of the Jews was arrested; it totally ceased 
when Trinitarian ideas were introduced.” (Draper Rel. 
and Sc. p. 105.) But its influence on our religion and 
our observances did not then cease. To give only one 
illustration—-though Christmas is in no way originally a 
a Christian holiday, but an outright adoption and adapta- 
tion of Weihnachten, a purely Germanic festival—yet, 
leaving aside the theological meaning that has been grafted 
upon it, this holiday has been accepted in spirit by some 
of our most “liberal” Jews, and it has so influenced our 
“«Chanuckah”, our winter Festival of Light, that on super- 
ficial examination the two feasts seem almost identical. 
In either case the direct influence is apparent, first of the 
Pagan festival on Christian observance, then of the adapt- 
ed Christian festival on Jewish observance. 

To turn aside for a moment from the consideration of 
Christian influence, let us acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Mohammedanism. When the Prophct and his follow- 
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ers had won over to Islam the larger part of northern 
Africa and a large part of southern Europe, when all 
Christendom seemed to lie as in a stupor under the black 
night of the Dark Ages,—even then in sunny Spain and 
in other portions of the Musselman’s domain, Moham- 
medan and Jew together kept alight the lamp of learning. 
Thus, under Mohammedan protection, indeed with Mo- 
hammedan co-operation, Judaism experienced perhaps 
the most brilliant era in its history. The Jews were 
foremost among the philosophers, mathematicians, poets 
and litterateurs of the time. For centuries they were the 
only physicians, and in this noble profession they partly 
repaid their debt to their Mohammedan patrons. Islam 
preached fatalism. Death was inevitable. Against this 
dcctrine the Jewish physician was a living protest, for, 
with his wonderful proficiency in the healing art, he saved 
many an abandoned patient from the very jaws of seem- 
ingly inevitable death. Furthermore, the Mohammedans 
being pronounced Unitarians, our close association with 
them strengthened our attachment to our own monotheis- 
tic ideal. 

To return to the religious influence of our older daugh- 
ter—I believe we owe a large debt of thanks to Chris- 
tianity for Judaizing the world. For, looking at it in the 
broadest light, we see that, in general, it has served 
mainly to emphasize, expand and spread the essential 
beliefs and the moral laws which it inherited from us, the 
mother-religion. It is a strange law of Nature that we 
feel deeply attached to those whom we have benefitted. 
A benefactor feels kindlier to the benefitted one than 
vice versa. A mother who gives her all unto her child is 
more attached to it than is the child to her, and really 
feels always that she is debtor to her child. Even thus 
we Jews feel obliged to those whom we have favored and 
enriched, Hence our indebtedness to the Christian 
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world for accepting Jewish ideals and Jewish principles 
as embodied in the life and character and teachings of 
Jesus, the gentle Kabbi of Nazareth. Regarding him as 
a Jew (and I see no reason why anyone who knows his 
teachings should regard him otherwise—I say regarding 
him only as a great and good Jewish teacher), we can 
well afford to forget the theological system of which he 
has been made the center, we can well afford to forget 
the centuries of persecution to which, in his name, we 
have been subjected—and think only of the lofty ethical 
teachings he has given to the world. We can then ex- 
press our indebtedness to him for spreading before a 
larger world and instilling into a larger communion the 
essential teachings of Judaism, and in the very spirit of 
Moses and the prophets. It is to me a most significant 
fact that many of the most learned and most liberal 
among Christians also believe privately, and some express 
publicly their belief that Jesus was only a man and at 
that a Jew! Thousands upon thousands of the masses, 
too, are held to Christianity not by its theological doc- 
trine, but in spite of this, and because of the attractive 
personality and broad precept, the human sympathy and 
noble example of its central figure. 

To me all this is a triumph of Judaism. Forgetting all 
inherited bias and bringing the weight of the little logic 
I have learned to bear on this question, that is the only 
result that I can see. Try your logic with me: If Jesus 
was a Jewish man, a Jewish teacher, and a large part of 
the world have accepted his teachings, have they not be- 
come Judaized? And is it not correspondingly illogical 
(not to apply a harder adjective) to say that we reformed 
Jews are becoming Christians when we acknowledge him 
as one of the great and noble products of our race and 
our religion? I insist, it is not flirting with Christianity 
and making overtures to it and playing false to our own 
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faith, for us to acknowledge the greatness and the good- 
ness of this man. On the contrary, it is insisting on 
Judaism and proclaiming our loyalty to our own religion 
and our own teachers. /esus, the godly man, we can 
accept; Christ, the manlike God, never! And all this we 
can well assert, because we have no sympathy with either 
of the two extremes, one of which makes it an act of dis- 
loyalty to Judaism even to mention his name with favor 
in a Jewish pulpit ; the other of which, if it do not make 
a god of him, at least so magnifies his virtues as to make 
him not a type of human excellence, but ¢#e ideal and the 
type, raising him far above, in fact excluding all others. 
We can afford to forget all this, and to remember that 
Jesus was born a Jew aud died a Jew, that Christianity 
began after him, not with him. 

Men may call his teachings, if they will (and as Uni- 
tarians do): “the religion of Jesus’ And they may say: 
the world is coming to it. If so, then we shall welcome 
them, in the name of Judaism, in the name of our dream 
of human brotherhood. For, all his preaching was noth- 
ing more than Judaism pure and simple, the religion of 
an Isaiah and a Malachi and a Micah, in whose spirit he 
preached. 

Could your most Orthodox Rabbi of two thousand years 
ago, or of to-day, give his questioner a more distinctively 
Jewish answer than this Rabbi of Nazareth gave to the 
scribes who asked him: “ Which is the first commandment 
of all? And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 
commandments is: Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God 
is one Lord.” (Mark XII, 28-29.) That was spoken: 
like a good Jew, was it not? And after that, he repeat-. 
ed more of the opening words of the Sk’ma, In thus 
proclaiming the Oneness of God (not his unity), he could” 
not have thought himself also a god. The second com- 
mandment, he said (quoting directly from Levit. XIX, 
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19) is: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Adding also: “There are no commandments greater than 
these.” (Mark XII, 31) 

If these are the essentials of Christianity, then I say 
we owe our greatest debt to her for Judaizing the world 
and making us proud of and strengthening our belief. 
For these are to-day, as they have always been, the ele- 
mentary principles in our religion. Such, then, is our in- 
debtedness to Christianity and to Mohammedanism and 
to our own inherent development. Jew and Judaism of 
to-day are the result of this development of internal po- 
tentialities, as also the product of the workings of external 
forces on these internalties. 

In these latter days of the 19th century, Judaism and 
Christianity both are undergoing great changes. A new 
Renaissance seems to be upon us. Science has enlarged 
our mental horizon, and the Zeztgezst, the spirit of the 
age, is demanding a new statement of religious truth. 
Consequently there is a large public withdrawal from the 
ranks of organized religion—and a still larger secret de- 
sertion. Not that men are opposed to organized religion 
in itself. On the contrary, they crave it. But they de- 
mand that religion should be not merely a revelation of 
3,000 years ago, but a continuous growth and develop- 
ment, always in harmony with the latest and largest 
attainments of Truth, and always in accord with all Truth, 
wherever it be found. Thus all religions (and ours with 
the others) find it necessary, and deem it right, to restate 
their belief in broader terms, in order not only to retain 
the traditional and sentimental loyalty of the older gener- 
ation, but also to win the rational and honest attachment 
and respect of the growing generation. Such is Juda- 
ism’s (and all religion’s) debt to the spirit of the age and 
to advancing civilization and science and truth. 

And why should not religions change? Why should 
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faith alone be fixed, religion alone be final and religious 
knowledge alone be immovable? Is it because religion is 
“revealed truth?” But is not all Truth revealed? And 
what is Truth ;—and who dares define it and feel that he 
has forever answered the question? Truth really is abso- 
lute and infinite ; our conception of it alone is necessarily 
relative and finite and ever-changing, and, thank God! 
ever-expanding and ever rising to loftier levels. 

If we want Judaism to continue beyond the present 
generation, it is our duty to re-form it, to re-organize it, 
to re-adjust it to our changed conditions. The schooling, 
the reading, even the associations of the Jew to-day are 
not confined to the distinctively Jewish. Therefore, 
allowances must be made that never were needed before. 
Therefore, too, our self sufficiency is vastly diminished, 
our debt to the world correspondingly greater. 

Moses died 3,500 years ago, the last of the prophets 
lived over 2,000 years ago, the law-making Rabbis have 
ceased their work for a whole millennium of time. Shall 
their’s then, be our only heritage? Shall all the galaxy 
of the world’s greatest and noblest minds shine for the 
rest of mankind and not for us? No,I say—the Jew is 
rightful heir of all the ages, dewn to this latest day. Our 
debt is not only to Christianity and to America and to 
Mohammedanism, but to all the world and to all time. 
All truth is ours. The best, the most rational is ours by 
right, as heirs, whatever its source. 

And to-day, my friends, our religion, feeling the revivi- 
fying breath of a new era, is preparing for another evolu- 
tion, in which it will throw off the restraint of dogma, 
minimize form and formula and insist “not on what we 
like, but on what we ought to like.” It will proclaim 
and with fresh meaning the eternal moral law. It 
will preach God’s Fatherhood, and practice Human Broth- 
erhood. It will inculcate optimism, and it will teach the 
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essentially spiritual nature of the universe,—that all the 
world is pervaded, all matter permeated by spirit, which 
(as a German writer reverently puts it: “Schlaft im 
Stein, traumt im Thier, und wacht im Menschen”) “sleeps 
in the stone, dreams in the animal, and wakes in man ’—— 
and is I believe, one with the World-Soul that we call 


God. 
CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


«SPEAK THEPPRUGCH UN LOVE 
[Eph. IV. 15.] 


These five words present a statement of the three con- 
ditions essential to success in spreading the gospel of 
the new Liberalism. The fidelity with which we fulfill 
these three duties will determine the degree of our suc- 
cess in propagating the principles and ideals of this Free 
Church of Universal Religion. If we are to promote the 
universalizing of Universal Religion we must thoroughly 
understand at the start that only by obedience to each of 
the three injunctions conveyed in the text can we accom- 
plish the end we have in view. We must speak, the truth, 
zm love. Here are three distinct moral obligations. The 
first is due to our own sacred souls, the second, to our 
Cause, and the third, to those whose religious position dif- 
fers from our own. Let us consider, briefly, each of the 
three ethical elements contained in this golden rule. 

1. Speak. That is the prime, the fundamental requisite. 
We are called to speak, not hide, the truth. We owe 
that to ourselves, to the supreme sanctity within. All 
other loves must be made subordinate to that love of 
truth which necessitates our speaking and condemns 
silence. And yet it may be doubted if, in these transi- 
tion times, any vice is more prevalent than that of sup- 


*Extracts from a recent sermon, 
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pression ; holding back or covering up one’s actual opin- 
ions for the sake of wealth, or social position, or some 
other “pepper-corn ” end to which the lower nature gravi- 
tates. One degree less vicious is the suppression that is 
practiced not from love of self but from love of relative or 
friend. I frequently meet with business men in full sym- 
pathy with the cause of Free Religion yet whose wives 
are of orthodox persuasion and for whose sakes the hus- 
bands practice disloyalty to their own convictions 
by joining the orthodox church. But there is no_prin- 
ciple in ethics that can sanction this procedure. A man’s 
first duty is to his own soul and if he cannot be thus true 
to himself, how can he be thoroughly true to wife or to 
friend? Loyalty to the soul, that is the first, the supreme 
love and all other loves are destitute of depth and worth 
that do not recognize its supremacy. It is a false con- 
ception of the relative worth of the highest love and all 
lesser loves that puts love of wife or friend above love of 
loyalty to the supreme sanctity within. The former in- 
variably suffers blemish if the latter be not paramount. 
Occasionally I encounter a case of conflict between loy- 
alty to parents and loyalty to convictions. Again and 
again have young people approached me with the ques- 
tion: “what ought I to do, being in sympathy with the 
new Liberalism? Should I follow my convictions and 
join this church, or, out of deference to my parents, refrain 
and go with them to their church whose position I have 
outgrown?” The problem settles itself the moment you 
have decided which comes first, loyalty to a person (al- 
beit father or mother) or loyalty to truth? If conscience bid 
us leave the old religious homestead in which we were born 
and brought up, we dare not deny the claim of conscience to 
our obedience. We must conclude, if we are moral be- 
ings, that no tie, however close and tender it be, can ever 
require us to belie our conscience. Nor, on the other 
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hand, can it be morally contended that a parent has any 
right to control the affiliations of a son or daughter when 
once they have reached the years of discretion. Parents 
are naturally and rightfully the keepers of their children’s 
conscience while they are under age, but when they be- 
come young men and young women the relationship 
between them and their parents ceases to be one of obe- 
dience and becomes one of friendship ; they are then the 
natural guardians of their own moral and religious con- 
victions. And if parents should ever compel a child, 
when of age, to accept their religious beliefs or to join, 
or attend their church, or to manifest outward allegiance 
to any ecclesiastical usage, practice, or custom, then every 
such compulsion should be modestly, respectfully, yet 
stoutly resisted, on the ground that the first duty of every 
young man or woman is to the soul, to conscience, to 
truth. 

2. The truth, And nothing else than, nothing less 
than the truth ; we owe that to the Cause we espouse. 
As members of this Free Church we owe it this impera- 
tive duty, to stand by its colors, to represent its radical 
principles and ideals in their naked simplicity—not trim 
our words, not juggle with speech, not twist the truth 
with jesuitical skill so as to appear less “radical” than we 
are; never even seeming to say, for instance, that we 
are only the radical wing of Unitarianism or of 
Universalistism, when in truth we are organized 
on a wholly independent basis with a different 
ideal as our goal and other principles for our corner stone. 
We owe it to our Cause to let people understand just 
what it is, just where we stand, scorning compromise and 
tergiversation, never posing as politicians of thoughts, 
jugglers with words, diplomatists of ideas, but bravely, 
modestly, reverently speaking the truth as we see it and 
nothing but the truth. To tamper with it, to dress it in 
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Orthodox or Unitarian guise, for the sake of good fellow- 
ship, or for social reasons, or for friendship, is to demoral- 
ize ourselves and betray the Cause. Which comes first, 
love of fellowship or love of truth? Never, I answer 
should we out of any social considerations be false to the 
requirements that truth shall make. This is the ethics of 
loyalty to truth, to forego all other considerations in the 
interest of the Cause whose triumph should be dearer 
than any successes we may achieve for ourselves. What, 
for example, shall it profit us if we gain the reluctant re- 
spect of some of our dogmatic orthodox neighbors, after we 
have adulterated our statement of what we believe? All 
such conciliation involves humiliation and no self-respecting 
radical will ever seek to ingratiate himself with orthodox 
friends at the cost of intellectual integrity. We must first 
have self-respect before we can have the respect of others. 
To fawn upon them for notice, or regard, or sympathy, is 
to lose both our own self-respect and their respect. 
Rather let us quit ourselves like men and with inflexible 
earnestness and courage speak no compromise, no 
trimmed or twisted thought, but the simple truth itself 


and so prove that we are loyal to our Cause, to ourselves 
and to the world. 


3. In love Without this, the truth we would impart 
falls on deaf ears. “Radicalism” never yet won its way 
to minds conservatively inclined or trained, except as the 
tone and manner of him who set it forth were imbued 
with the spirit of love, of genuine desire to serve. to be of 
help, to give to others the priceless privilege he himself 
possesses. A man may have a phenomenal capacity for 
luminous exposition, he may be a singularly logical and 
close thinker, gifted to an exceptional degree with critical 
acumen, with the power to penetrate to the very heart of 
vexing problems and yet, if he speak not zz dove the truth 
he sees, it is sure to meet with resentment though perhaps 
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worthy of universal endorsement. In vain will he boldly 
appeal to “logic and the facts of Nature” if they be not 
backed by and his speech imbued with, the spirit of love. 
The experience of centuries has shown that it is to the com- 
bined agency of sincerity and love quite as much as to 
that of reason and the facts that the world owes whatever 
advances have been made from ignorance and superstition 
to knowledge and truth. For lack of this combination 
many a truth-finder has failed to secure for his discovery 
the warm reception it deserved. Whosoever thinks he 
has hold of a truth and would have it candidly examined 
and accepted on its merits, must see to it that the manner 
in which he presents it does not antagonize and irritate 
those whom the truth is to reach, else it will be discarded 
until re-presented by another who cam speak the truth 
in love, 

The failures of reformers in their effort to establish 
truth are due in the main to this lack oflove under one or 
another of its many aspects. Sometimes it assumes the 
form of an anxiety on the part of the reformer to show 
that he has the truth rather than that the truth has him. 
Self-glorification, not disinterested helpfulness, is his 
dominating aim. He speaks the truth not so much be- 
cause he wants others to love it and be benefitted by it, 
but rather because he is ambitious to have others admire 
and love him. And so in his selfish zeal he propagates 
no truth but only a just contempt for his own self-centred 
aim. But the most common cause of failure is deliberate 
indulgence in ridicule and vituperation. Earnest, well- 
intentioned “radicals” have by this means sought to free 
“conservatives” from their spiritual bondage and con- 
servatives in turn to restore them from the alleged 
abberrations of their radicalism. 

A few years ago the Rev. John Hall, D. D., of New 
York, contributed an article to the Magazine of Christian 
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Literature on “Thomas Paine.” I observe that several 
times he refers to the author of the “Age of Reason” under 
the title “Tom.” Did Dr. Hall think he was helping the 
cause of Presbyterianism by calling his opponent nick- 
names? Would not his arguments have carried more weight, 
not to mention dignity and grace, if instead of thus trying 
to heap opprobrium on the man he hates he had spoken 
what he regards as the truth, in love? Was it becoming 
in one who professes to be a Christian to render evil for 
evil, to try to carry conviction by the aid of insult or slur? 
Were Thomas Paine to return to the earth, Dr. Hall 
would owe him a most humble apology. As it is, the 
Presbyterian divine owes such an apology to the Ameri- 
can people for whose welfare the sincere, honest, patriotic, 
public-spirited Paine gave the power of his pen and voice; 
for it was out of the heart of Thomas Paine that the 
Declaration of Independence was born. 

When Col. Ingersoll with bold, defiant iconoclasm tore 
down the walls of superstition and ignorance which 
Christian dogmatism had reared, he took a much-needed 
part in the gigantic task of leading the faith of the past 
on to the faith of the future. He spoke the truth indeed, 
Would only that he had spoken it 7 Jove! For his elo- 
quent slander and coarse wit have created a vast deal of 
serious harm which it will require years of calm, temper- 
ate, loving utterance of the truth to repair. A raw ra- 
tionalism that speaks with a flippant and irreverent tongue 
never yet won its way to human hearts, whereas a ripe 
rationalism presented in a dignified and reverent manner 
and in the spirit of love never fails to produce a whole- 
some effect and to promote the cause of truth. 

When the Rev. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, addressed a thousand young 
men upon the influence of this “ Goliath” he did not de- 
scend to the indignity of calling him “Bob,” or the “Colo- 
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nel.” Herefrained from the use of opprobrious and insult- 
ing epithets. He spoke his truth in dignified language 
and with a sincerity and kindliness that could not but 
carry conviction to the minds of all who heard him. 

Let me take an illustration of this duty from our own 
experience. There are many respectable, intelligent 
people in the city who are in the habit of describing us as 
“atheists, infidels, unbelievers, blasphemers” because we 
have no collective creed, because we are not Christians, 
not even of the Unitarian type ; because we have no 
“common-prayer book,” no “Lord’s Supper” no sacraments 
of any sort ; because in the optional half-hour Sunday 
morning exercises use is made of other Bibles besides the 
Old and New Testaments? Of course these are very 
ridiculous and absurd reasons for the use of epithets such 
as we have often heard. But I trust none of us believes 
that the surest quickest, most effective way to correct these 
good people of their grossly unjust and false criticism is 
to turn about and call them bigots, fanatics, fossils, or fools? 
And yet, alas, how often have well-meaning liberals been 
led into this fatal practice, in the belief that by ridiculing 
or maligning their critics the cause of Liberalism would 
surely be advanced! If ignorance or prejudice blinds a 
man’s eyes to the beauties of the Buddhist, Confucian, 
Parsee and other non-Christian Mibles, we may try to 
show forth the inspirations of these sacred scriptures by 
attacking the ignorance or the prejudice, but we shall 
meet with no success until we anoint the blind eyes with 
the salve of our sincerity:and touch the darkened heart 
with the wisdom of our love. -Then and then only can 
we make it plain that revelations of truth and right were 
unfolded not alone by Moses and Isaiah, by Jesus and 
Paul, but also by Buddha and Zoroaster, by Confucius 
and Socrates, by Shakspere, by Emerson and by Brown- 
ing; that “never was to chosen race God’s unstinted tide 
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confined ;” that the moral and religious sentiments of duty, 
justice, benevolence, mercy, love, aspiration, awe, are 
universal in their sweep and as old as the moral and 
spiritual nature of man; that ‘‘prayer” breathed on the 
steppes of Asia or in the deserts of Africa is just as gen- 
uine and acceptadle as that offered on the summit of Sinai 
or beneath the palms of Gethsemane; that creedlessness 
and unsectarianism are not synonyms for atheism and 
unbelief any more than orthodoxy and sectarianism are 
identical with “utter superstition and inanity.” Only 
by the adoption of the love-method, by temperate, digni- 
fied utterance, by speaking the truth in love, as well as 
with logic and facts, can the truth, whatever itis, be made 
to prevail. 

Every successful reformer has had sincerity:and loveat 
the heart of his reform. These are the two angels that 
must ever guide the steps of man on his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Truth. Let him refuse their company, ignore 
their guidance, abjure their inspiration and he makes no 
progress, establishes no reform, enlightens no souls. 

Our duty, then, to those who see not that spiritual 
freedom is better than bondage, that Unsectarianism 
is a higher ideal than Sectarianism, that Universal 
Religion is worthier man’s support and better fitted to 
inspire, ennoble and perfect him than Christianity, or any 
other local, special religion ; our duty, in short, to those 
whose principles and ideals are different from our own is 
to speak, the truth, in love; zz dove, because we owe that to 
our fellow-men; ¢he truth, because we owe that to our 
Cause ; speak, because we owe that to ourselves. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE FIRST STRICTLY FREE CHURCH. 


The opening article of this issue contests our claim that 
the first strictly free church was organized at Toledo, Ds 
in 1869 under the pastorate of Francis E. Abbot. We 
are grateful to Col. Higginsen for having thus brought 
under discussion an historical question of deep interest to 
every one familiar with the evolution of Liberalism. 

To secure the closest continuity possible we submitted 
Col. Higginson’s argument in full to Dr. Abbot, request- 
ing him to contribute his opinion to the discussion, and 
we are fortunately able to publish it in the present number. 
But the ground on which he substantiates our assertion that 
his was the first strictly free church in the world, tenable 
and irrefutable as it appears to us, is yet not the ground 
on which we assigned priority to the Toledo society. 
Our thought was that a church to be strictly free must be 
pledged to pursue truth not by the method of dogma- 
tism but by that of science. Not only must it declare, 
collectively, its independence of Christianity and the other 
sectarian religions, it must also explicitly commit itself to 
spiritual freedom, or the scientific method, because there 
can be no real or spiritual freedom outside of the method 
of freedom, commonly known as the method of science. 
Only that church is stric ly free, therefore, which plants 
itself by its own creative act on spiritual freedom. Col. 
Higginson’s society at Worcester, Mass., Samuel Johnson’s 
society at Lynn, Mass., and many other so-called “Free 
Churches” were all societies whose pulpits were plainly 
pledged to the position of Transcendentalism. Their 
ministers were conspicuous exponents of this system, the 
direct successor of organized Unitarianism in that it sub- 
stituted appeal to “Intuition” for appeal to “Jesus the 
Christ” as the final criterion of truth in matters of con- 
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duct and creed. Now Transcendentalism setting up a 
subjective standard of truth, namely intuition, thereby 
stood committed to the method of dogmatism in the pur- 
suit of truth, for, as the lamented Frothingham—once 
himself a Transcendentalist—said, “intuitionism is the 
last attenuation of dogmatism, appeal to an internal 
‘revelation’ as opposed to an external ‘revelation,’” but 
still a “revelation” and consequently a type, attenuated 
though it be, of dogmatism (affirmation without evidence). 
That abandoned and there remains freedom, real or 
spiritual freedom. The historical conflict of Liberalism has 
been, from the start, between Authority and Freedom as 
foundation-principles of religion. Catholic and Pro- 
testant Christianity (both orthodox and liberal) commit- 
ted themselves to Authority a.id the only difference be- 
tween these Christianities and Transcendentalism is that 
the latter is pledged to an zzternal Authority while the for- 
mer relied on an external Authority ; in none is there un- 
equivocal, whole-souled self-commitment to Freedom. 
To be sure, appeal to the authority of an inner revelation 
(intuition) is a higher order of truth-seeking than appeal 
to an outer revelation—(church, book, God-man, or creed) 
but it certainly cannot be considered as_ representing 
other than an intermediate position between the eccleszas- 
tical and the scientific methods of pursuing truth. The 
clear, clean issue has been and still is Dogmatism vs. 
Science; the method of authority versus the method cf 
freedom, reliance on external or internal infallibility ver- 
sus recognition of human fallibility and its reduction to 
almost nil by the intelligent co-operation of all thinking 


minds. 


The trouble with Transcendentalism is that it cannot 
settle any questions whatever. God, Duty, Immortality, 
are still great opex questions, and their solution can never 
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be furnished by the method of “intuition” because that 
method is individualistic or subjective. It settles prob- 
lems for the individual but not for the race. Yet no 
problem can be said to have been solved or settled until 
it receives the endorsement of the reason of the race as 
represented by the agreement of a// persons who have 
any opinions upon the given question. To make the 
“intuition” of an individual the final and decisive criterion 
for the race is to deny the equal rights of other minds 
and that denial is the mark of pure dogmatism, the 
“quintessence of exclusiveness.” Unless all individual 
minds are placed on a perfect equality before the given 
problem, unless the conclusion of each individual is wil- 
lingly submitted to the test of universal reason there can 
be no universal and final test of truth, no universal in- 
‘clusiveness. That church, therefore, which plants itself 
upon intuition as the final, ultimate court of appeal, stands 
thereby pledged to the method of authority, of dogmatism, 
of zxdividualism ; its test is subjective and its fellowship 
necessarily exc/uszve. In other words, it cannot be con- 
sidered a strictly free church, however much it may sym- 
pathize and ally itself with institutions and men com- 
mitted to outright freedom as the method for arriving at 
truth. And since Dr. Abbot’s independent socicty at 
Toledo was the first to plant itself unequivocally and 
squarely on spiritual freedom, pledged, therefore, to the 
method of freedom, its criterion of truth was at once sczen- 
tific, universal, objective ; its fellowship was zzclusive, and 
it is consequently entitled to be known as the first strictly 
free church. 


We would go farther than Dr. Abbot, main- 
taining that even if it could be shown that Col. 
Higginson’s church called itself free and asserted 
its independence of Christianity, by its own col- 
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lective voice and not merely by the voice of its minister, 
even this would not be sufficient to entitle it to be justly 
regarded as the first strictly free church. he bottom 
question, in our judgment, is the right of Transcendental- 
ists to consider their “intuitionism” as equivalent to the - 
method of freedom. If only that method which recognizes 
the egual rights of all minds is the method of freedom, 
then assuredly that method which denies this equality by 
insisting on the sufficiency of the individual “intuition” as 
decisive and final, is the method of bondage, of dogma- 
tism. We are well aware of the fact that the discussion 
means the re-opening of an old controversy. But as it 
was ‘never settled it was destined to be re-opened 
sooner or later. Nineteen years have passed since Abbot, 
Higginson and Petter, in the columns of the [udex, dis- 
cussed the issue between “the intuitional and the scientific 
schools of free religion.” May the present revival of that 
unclosed controversy bring us within nearer distance of 
if not actually to the desired agreement. 


PULPIT EXCHANGES. 


When two ministers of the same theological persuasion 
exchange pulpits it costs little and amounts to little, but 
when an exchange takes place between two ministers 
representing radically different positions it is one of the 
finest and most beneficent influences in the world; a 
power for uplifting society out of its debasing bigotries 
into the atmosphere of ennobling fraternalism. When 
rebel and Yankee pickets exchanged tobacco across the 
line, the voice of brotherhood was heard above the clash 
of arms and a pledge was given then and there of the 
eventual restoration of the Union. So we believe the 
recent exchange it was our privilege to enjoy with Elmer 
J. Felt, minister of the Universalist Christian church of 
this city, betokened in some degree the ultimate-cessation 
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of sectarian warfare and the triumph of universal, free, 
spiritual, progressive religion. 

When Christian ministers of every denomination practice 
brotherhood they preach, the barriers of sect will be broken 
down and the world’s age-long dream of a universal reli- 
gious fellowship be fulfilled. Brother Felt has furnished 
an example of catholicity and breadth the influence of 
which is sure to extend, however slowly and imperceptibly, 
beyond the confines of Universalistism, into every other 
Christian sect. 


Apropos of this thought it is interesting and encourag- 
ing to note that 7e Church, an Episcopalian monthly just 
established in Boston, devotes a portion of its editorial 
space to the discussion of pulpit exchanges, “the crucial 
question at present for the Episcopal church;” in the 
judgment of “ many representatives of American Christ- 
endom.” There is a law in the Episcopal church forbid- 
ding ministers of other religious bodies to preach in its 
pulpits: This law, says The Church, “is a reflection upon 
the ministerial character and efficiency of those bodies 
and it should be the effort of the Episcopal church to re- 
move this suspicion which is in reality not well founded.” 
That canon, the editorial continues, forbidding pulpit 
exchanges, “in its origin and phraseology, is unworthy of 
the spirit of that Church and of its faith in the real value 
of its own institutions. The sentiment that looks toward 
its rescinding is undoubtedly growing, and it is the part 
of wisdom for its most earnest and statesmanlike members 
to write and work to that end.” 


DISCORDANT CHURCH UNITY. 


Under the above caption, the Vazzon in a recent issue, 
discusses the defeated attempt on the part of a “commit- 
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tee on church unity” at the last general convention of 
Episcopalians to establish a basis for the reunion of a 
dissevered Christendom. Like all earlier attempts ofa 
similar nature, this latest proposition to secure church 
unity was voted down by an overwhelming majority. As 
this New York'weekly well says : 


“The total outcome, of all these years of discussions about | 
Christian union and brotherly love and the need of making con- 
cessions and of cooperating peacefully in the work of saving the 
world, has been rather to stiffen and sharpen denominational pe- 
culiarities and prejudices. The popular cry in the Milwaukee 
General Convention—the cry that carried the day—was that “all 
who come into the Church must accept the prayer-book from 
cover to cover.” Similarly the Presbyterians are ready to wel- 
come the whole world on the basis of the Westminster Confes- 
sion ; Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, and the rest, to 
compromise, in a true spirit of mutual forbearance, upon the 
basis of their own creeds and politics. So, too, in England, 
Pope Leo points out to Anglicans astray from the true fold that 
all they have to do is to submit to his authority, and at once the 
seamless garment will be made whole again. Not to be outdone 
in courtesy and concessions, the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
plies to his Holiness that he is as desirous as the next man for 
church unity, but that, of course, the English Church has the 
true via media, the eirenicons, and all the other remedies in her 
possession. ‘To crown all, Frederic Harrison comes forward to 
say that the wretched jangling will never cease until the weary 
world finds rest and joy in accepting and uniting upon Comte’s 
“Relative Synthesis.” “Give us that,” he affims without the 
flicker of an eyelid, and we shall all lead ‘lives of usefulness, of 
self control, of self-devotion to daily duty, in quietness, in confi- 
dence, in hopefulness.” This, we are bound to say, exceeds the 
pretensions of Pope or Archbishop, historic episcopate or West- 
minister Confession, and seems to leave Relative Synthesis far in 


the lead.” 


There are in our judgment several serious obstacles to 
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the realization of church unity within the limits of Chris- 
tianity not to speak of that larger fellowship which is not 
Christian but Human. The foremost of these is the fact 
that the great majority of Christians desire church unity 
only on the understanding that their own pet sect-ism,what- 
ever it be, shall constitute the ground of union. Each of 
the 143 Christian sects is willing to see church unity rea- 
lized, but only on condition that its own peculiar separating 
dogma becomes the basis of fellowship for all. If true 
brotherly love were a reality, if men seriously desired to 
live in one spiritual fellowship they would see that the 
first requisite is the total abandonment of their conflicting 
creeds, claims and names. And when Christians really 
desire brotherhood they will rise to the height of these 
necessary sacrifices; till then “Christian brotherhood” will 
remain a vague and pious hope, a cold and cheerless 
dream. Another obstacle to the realization of Christian 
unity is the enforced reliance on scriptural authority as the 
sole source of discovering religious truth. Only when men 
renounce this method of dogmatism with its conflicting 
results and come over to the method of freedom, the scien- 
tific method with its harmonizing results, will the unseem- 
ly contentions, jealousies and strifes of the Christian 
sects cease. The method of arriving at universal truth 
which science adopts must sooner or later find a place in 
the speculations of religion and not until it does is there any 
hope of obtaining a basis of religious fellowship on which 
all men can unite, a basis indeed that will be broader and 
more inclusive than any Christian criterion of fellowship, 
for it will unite all human souls not on a dogmatic creed 
but on the scientific method including all the results, the 
universally verified truths, which necessarily follow from 
its adoption. Any movement looking toward church 
unity is doomed to failure in the face of the sectarian 
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seal that continues to dominate the religious world. 
When our Episcopalian and other Christian brethern, in 
some far-off day, perceive the utter impossibility of realiz- 
ing church unity so long as they cherish the sectarzan ideal, 
and thereupon transfer their allegiance to the higher idea] 
of unsectarianism, the hour will have arrived for the success- 
ful carrying of a General Convention in favor of an all- 
embracing religious fellowship, that will be neither Epis- 
copalian, nor Christian, but—Human and Universal. 


OUR TWO NEW CONTEMPORARIES. 


Every friend of Free Religion will welcome the appear- 
ance of The Federalist, a monthly, published at Streator, 
Ill., under the auspices of the recently organized “Free 
Religious Federation,” an organization having much in 
common with the “American Congress of Liberal Relig- 
ious Societies” which, by the way, is about to enter upon 
its third year. Neither of these organizations has as yet 
planted itself squarely on the basis of Free Religion, that 
is, religion freed from identification with religions that are . 
bound, (1’arsism, Judaism, Confucianism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, etc ) but both represent a significant step in 
that direction which we rejoicingly recognize. 

The Federalist is a powerful ally of the forces that are 
to-day working for the advancement of Frce Religion, and 
as such the journal should receive the largest possible 


patronage we can give it. 


The same mail that brought us The Federalist brought 


also a copy of The Free Thought Magazine announcing 


in conspicuous headlines the welcome fact that it now 


. 5 as 5 ~ cl 
sails under a new flag. Formerly this magazine was ce 


yoted chiefly to the task of destructive criticism. It now 
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adds the essential complement of construction. It has de- 
cided to drop negations, to quit “secularism” so-called, and 
aim at the propagation of positive, constructive religious 
thought, doing only so much destructive work as is neces-. 
sary for the attainment of this end. Weare heartily glad to 
note this salutary change in the character of our contem- 
porary for it means the strengthening of the forces that 
are organized to bring in the reign of freedom and fellow- 
ship in religion. 

Each of these periodicals in its own way, is doing a 
much-needed work for which every follower of Free Re- 
ligion must be grateful. Whatever the differences of pur- 
pose between these periodicals and our own, they all 
three have enough in common to excite and foster co- 
operation and mutual advancement. On another page 
the advertisement of both The Federalist and The Free 
Thought Magazine may be found, stating the precise ob- 
ject for which each exists and the terms of subscription. 


ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT.* 


“Which is better? What is the justification of gov- 
ernment (if there be any), and why should we not be 
contented with a system of Liberty or Anarchy?” These 
are the main questions that Mr. William M. Salter sets 
himself to answer in his little book published under the 
title given above. Defining terms as he wants himself to 
be understood, anarchy does not necessarily mean dis- 
order, riot and crime, but “a state of society without gov- 
ernment not inconsistent with association, but only with 
enforced association, synonymous with liberty. Govy- 
ernment is well, not only for those who voluntarily sub- 
mit to it, but for all the members of a community or 


*Anarchy or Government by William Mackintire Salter; 12 mo, 
pp. 174, New York; T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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society.” Mr. Salter shows both by argument and 
citation of facts, that “the State or Government is not an 
absolute necessity of human society,” that anarchy, or 
leaving men to themselves, is “a more or less practicable 
arrangement.” Having given “Anarchy and its Possibili- 
ties” when stated in its best terms and strongest position, 
a fair show, and after putting the problem of government 
inan abstract way against actual government, by showing 
that it involves more or less restraint, that restraint is an 
evil and that State is a coercive power, Mr. Salter proceeds 
to prove by logical induction based upon practical and 
general expediency and necessity, that government is 
justified, first in defensive war, then in protecting life and 
property, in promoting the higher ends of life and also in 
the industrial realm, while in the final chapter he gives some 
pointed illustrations from the Pullman-Chicago strike, 
showing the need of more restraint both as against the 
Pullman company and the violence of aggrieved em- 
ployees. And having proved his case for the State and 
Government and that in the long run social action and 
regulation represent “the sound tendency,” he nevertheles 
makes bold to say that “in the still longer run, and con- 
sidering not the course, but the issue of things, social 
action will tend to become unnecessary,’ and he asserts the 
perfect consistency to the two ideals—“government now 
and an end of government in time to come ” 

This idea seems to be in line with the argument for 
protection that will ultimately lead to free trade. 

It is this unique conclusion that is apparently the motzf 
of the book that gives it its charm as well as strength, and 
that adds to one’s content in observing the growth of 
social government and development. Mr. Salter seems 
to view government as a means to an end, a timely ex- 
pedient, a discipline and not as an absolute principle ; he 
would have no assertion of rule where it is not needed, 
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and we agree with him. The pages of this book though 
few are crowded with the thought of a strong, clear and 
masterly thinker, and should be read by all seeking light 
on the problems of social and industrial progress. 


Weiat. 


FREE ‘CHURCH NOTES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE FIRST FREE CHURCH OF TACOMA.* 


It is a wonderful thing that such a Society as ours can 
exist at all, so difficult is it for most people to perceive that 
ideas no less than persons can command veneration and pro- 
voke enthusiasm and zeal. Most religious organizations 
make devotion to a Founder, or to his doctrines, the bond 
that holds them together, as is the case in each of the Christ- 
ian sects. Our Jewish brethren have a racial tie to bind 
them in close fellowship. The Theosophists are held 
together by devotion to the literature of India and to the 
revelations of Madam Blavatsky. The Secular Union has 
its “nine negations” which serve to keep the members 
together. But we have neither persons, nor books, nor 
dogmas to unite us. We have ideas, or principles, such 
as freedom of thought and of speech, the pursuit of truth by 
the method of science, unsectarianism, wzzversal brother- 
hood, justice, love—these link us together in our local 
fellowship. But how vague and impractical, as a rallying 
point, these ideas appear to most people; how incompetent 
such principles seem, in the eyes of the vast majority of 
mankind, to engender enthusiam and zeal! And so I 
say I marvel that we exist as a society and that so many 
persons belong to our association. Unlike the churches 


*The report was read in full at the second annual “roll-call 
sociable” held in the lecture room of the church, January 13th, 
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about us which, when they were formed, had only to 
organize sentiments already in existence, you and 1 had 
to create a sentiment which did not exist at the start; for 
Unsectarianism, neither asa sentiment nor as a principle, 
ever existed in this community. It had to be created. 
Considering this single fact alone, it is a wonder that 
this church, standing for pure unsectarianism, should exist 
at all, and a still greater wonder that in three short years 
it should have gained so many adherents. And my sur- 
prise is heightened still more when I take other considera- 
tions into account. When I consider how we have been 
handicapped by the hard times which began to be serious- 
ly felt just after our Movement was inaugurated, when I 
recall the terrible odds against which we have had to 
struggle to keep this organization on its feet, when I think 
of the countless difficulties with which we have had to 
contend, the discouragements to be conquered, the oppo- 
sition to be confronted, the misunderstandings to be cor- 
rected, the ever fresh debts to be cancelled; when I 
realize how business disaster has compelled the reduction 
of many a subscription, how, again and again, it seemed 
as if we could not possibly take another step, as if we 
were fighting a losing battle with every hope of victory 
fading from our sight; when I reflect upon these things I 
feel it is almost a miracle that we are still alive and in so 
flourishing a condition. But the hard discipline has been 
excellent. Unable to fellowship with any existing Con- 
ference, Congress, or Association, because consistent loy- 
alty to our Ideal prevents it, we have been all the more 
closely united at home, we have felt all the more keenly 
the need of standing firmly and closely together as a 
Society. Identified with no institution on which we 
could with propriety call for financial aid, thrown entirely 
upon our own resources, we have been stimulated to 
work the harder to support ourselves and the hard work, 
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{ am sure, has added something to our character. Anoth 
sr excellent result of this severe discipline has been ti: 
enlist a large number of members in the task of maintain. 
ing the Society. Where formerly the large subscriptions 
of a few supported the church, to-day it is being main-. 
tained by contributions of smaller amounts, every 
inember, with a few exceptions, doing his or her part 
towards the maintenance of our work. 

So I stand here to night to tell you how immensely 
encouraged I feel over the situation, to assure you it is 
with genuine joy and confidence that I face the future of 
our Society, and to pledge you once more the very best 
possible service I can render as minister of this Free 
Church. 

Within the year szxty-five persons have joined the 
church making the total number enrolled since our 
Society was started two hundred and ninety-five. Of 
this total, fifty-three have removed from the city; seven- 
teen have withdrawn their names from the roll, and three 
have died; making the present actual membership roll 
two hundred and twenty-two. Three names were re- 
corded in the necrology of the Society during the past 
year. Miss Lewella Drum, a modest retiring young 
woman whom only a few of us had opportunity to know 
because her home was so far removed from the church ; 
Mrs. Crain, the oldest member of the Society, yet among 
the first to enlist in the new movement, manifesting her 
sympathy with our Cause by voice and pen and purse. 
And third, one of our honorary trustees, Octavius B. 
Frothingham, in whose death our Society has sustained 
an irreparable loss, for there is no one living at present 
who, to my knowledge, is competent to assume the par- 
ticular part taken by this distinguished and lamented 
thinker in promoting the interests of our work in the 
world. We have every reason to be profoundly thank- 
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ful that so great a man, though living at the other end of 
the continent, was so closely and practically identified 
with the affairs of this Free Church. 

Of those who have left the city, it should be said that 
many of them continue to keep in touch with our progress 
and to manifest their undiminished interest in our suc- 
cess by sending occasional contributions to the treasury 
of the Church, or regular contributions to the treasury of 
the FREE CHURCH RECORD, or to both. 

At one of the quarterly meetings of the Society held 
April 6th a resolution was unanimously adopted to estab- 
lish a “non-resident membership roll,” for two reasons;—— 
first, because several residents from eastern cities had ex- 
pressed their desire to become identified with our Cause; 
and secondly, because no other organization, to our 
knowledge, was dedicated to our Ideal. This resolution 
was subsequently incorporated in a circular setting forth 
the position and objects of the Society and inviting all 
persons, not residing in Tacoma, in sympathy with our 
aims, to sign the membership blank affixed to the invita- 
tion. Within two months 26 names were recorded on 
this. non-resident roli, but the project was brought to a 
halt by the minister of the People’s Church in Peoria, Ill, 
who, in his sheet “The Unsectarian” set forth the claim 
that we were mistaken in thinking we stood alone, that 
his Society represented precisely our Ideal. In my reply 
to this article I appealed to the published official state- 
ments of the Peoria Society’s position which nowhere 
avowed its independence of Christianity and the other 
sectarian religions but rather gave the impression that the 
Society was only partially, not wholly unsectarian. This 
was admitted by Mr. Marsh in a second article which he 
closed by saying that nevertheless the Peoria church 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that its position is 
identical with our own though expressed in different 
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terms. Thus there arose, as the direct result of our 
circular invitation, the important discovery that there are 
in reality ¢wo societies openly pledged to the promotion 
of consistent and thorough-going Unsectarianism. Others 
are sure to follow and it will not be long before a fellow- 
ship of Free Churches will be formed, thus remedying 
the weakness which isolated independence necessarily in- 
volves. 

At our quarterly meeting in July an important 
motion was made affecting the statement of the 
objects of the Society as they are expressed in 
its Constitution. ‘The motion was unanimously carried 
and there was accordingly inserted the standing 
clause upon our monthly bulletins to the effect that this 
Society stands “pledged to the promotion of free, spiritu- 
al and universal religion in avowed independence of all 
special religions and their sects.” This was the first of 
what I trust will be a series of amendments to our Con- 
stitution, putting on record every advance we make in 
our growing comprehension of the inexhaustible meaning 
of Universal Religion, or, the religion of the universe, 
thus making our Constitution tell the story of the Socie- 
ty’s development in religious thought and experience. 

To give additional beauty and character to our edifice, 
Mrs. Martin, last September, presented the Society with 
three more portraits, excellent enlargements of smaller 
photographs. It seems eminently fitting that portraits of 
Channing, Parker and Emerson should adorn our walls 
as well as portraits of Potter, Frothingham and Abbot. 
For while the latter three may be called the fathers of 
our Movement, the three former were its grandfathers. 
In them lay the ¢exdency to Unsectarianism which to-day 
is embodied as a fact in this Free Church. 

A very important branch of our work was begun last 
January by the publication of “Free Church Tracts 
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No. 1.” No. 2 appeared last month, and during the 
present year three more will be issued. I trust that at 
least three will appear annually, each setting forth some 
aspect of the principles, aims and ideals of Universal Re- 
ligion. The first of these Free Church Tracts discusses 
the liberal religious situation, showing, by the most con- 
vincing logic, that the Tacoma Movement is as necessary 
as itis timely. Copies of this tract were sent to the 
Christian Register and to the New Unity, but their silence 
has not been broken, indicating to the author of the tract, 
as to us, that his arguments are unanswerable, a conclusion 
which has been reinforced by the unwillingness of the editor 
of the Pacific Unitarian to open the pages of his paper for 
a frank discussion of the issue between our position and 
his. None of us can doubt that the interests of truth 
would have been served had Rev. Mr. Copeland and myself 
been allowed to continue the helpful controversy prema- 
turely cut short by the editor of this Unitarian periodical. 

Referring to the monthly bulletins for the past year, I 
find that three quarters of the sermons I preached were 
on subjects relating to the conduct of life and only four 
were devoted to the scientific method and its bearing upon 
religion. On the first Sunday in March I began a series 
of eight sermons on “the life and character of Jesus.” 
Attendance at the Sunday services had been steadily in- 
creasing for several months and it reached the maximum 
at this time, taxing the seating capacity of the auditorium 
to its utmost and necessitating the discontinuance of the 
«five minutes’ sermons to children,” the seats occupied by 
them being now required to accomodate the adult audi- 
ences. During the year I exchanged pulpits once with 
Dr. Eliot of Portland, once with Dr. Acton of Seattle 
and once with Mr. Adams, late of Puyallup. 

The growth of the Sunday School has been keeping 
pace with that of the Church as the report of its secretary 
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shows.* The systematic course of study on ¢he life and 
times of Jesus, prepared by the superintendent during the 
vacation, has filled a much felt want in the school and his 
plan of questioning the scholars each Sunday upon the 
lesson of the previous week serves to quicken and deepen 
the interest of all in the studies pursued Under the 
leadership of Judge Parker the same course is being suc- 
cessfully conducted by the adult class which in the pre- 
ceding year had met with Mr. Walter J. Thompson 
for the discussion of social problems. 

In these few pages I have endeavored to sum up the 
leading features of our experience and work during 1895. 
As we think of what it has been, of what the days to come 
demand of us in the way of loyalty, of earnestness, of 
deeper devotion to the development of our better selves 
through the inspirations afforded by our Free Church 
no more fitting words can I find to leave upon our hearts 
than those cf Samuel Longfellow : 


“Look backward, how much has been won ! 
Look ’round, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the night are done ; 

The watches of the day begin !” 


*The reading of this report was preceded by reports from the 
Free Church Record, the Ladies’ Friendly Society, the Young 
People’s Club, the Pansy Club, the Postoffice Mission, the Sun- 
day School, the James Freeman Clarke Fraternity, and the 
Church Treasurer. 


AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS. 
[Delivered in the First Free Church, Sunday, December 29, 1895. ] 

It is my privilege and pleasure to extend to you whose 
names I have just read, this formal word of welcome, sup- 
plementing thus the private informa! word and the right 
hand of fellowship that were given you when you joined 
our society. Let me assure you at once that we are all 
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heartily glad that you have chosen to be connected with 
this free church, to be counted in the company of an un- 
sectarian society of unsectarian individuals ; bound by no 
creed or creedal name, trammeled by no traditions, fet- 
tered by no forms, enslaved by no symbols, harassed by 
no dogmas, entrenched in no formulas, but free ; free to 
search for the truth by the method of freedom; free to 
speak our honest thought and free to order our lives in 
harmony with discovered truth. 

By entering this fellowship of free souls you have be- 
come one with us in our purpose to do for religion what 
the fathers of this country did for its political and social 
life, namely, to lift the principles underlying the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the plane of politics to that of 
religion ; to make liberty, equality, fraternity, the ruling 
principles of a republican religion as well as of a re- 
publican government. 

By joining this society you have pledged yourselves to 
aid in establishing the universal reign of Unsectarianism, 
because you believe that this ideal is higher than the 
sectarian ideal, because you are of the opinion that not 
until the sword of sectarianism is sheathed and the spirit 
of sectarianism extinct can the universal brotherhood of 
which men dream become a reality in the world. 

Let me express my earnest hope that you will prove 
loyal to this Movement, that you will never think of with- 
drawing from this society except on account of a change 
in your sympathy with its purpose; that you will never 
allow any personal grievance, or any dissatisfaction with 
its management to prompt you to resign from its mem- 
bership. During the past year a few persons have with- 
drawn from our fellowship, but on inquiry it was found 
that their reasons for resigning were superficial, trivial, 
insufficient; showing that these persons had not yet 
fully learned what /oya/ty to a cause means, for no one 
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truly loyal to a cause will ever desert it except when he 
ceases to believe in it. Ifever any of you, through the 
intelligent exercise of your own free thought, should con- 
clude that a higher, grander kind of religion than Univer- 
sal Religion exists to symyathize with and to work for, 
your withdrawal from this Society will be honorable, 
dignified and deserving of the greatest respect. But 
withdrawal for any other reason than this can be neither 
honorable, nor dignified, nor worthy of respect. 

The Society you have joined was never stronger, never 
more united, never more influential and active than it is 
to-day, and with your faithful co-operation it is sure to 
grow in all these directions. 

Prove that your sympathy with our Cause is something 
more than a mere sentiment by contributing what you 
can to its support. If you honestly feel that you cannot 
help it financially, then help it with your hands, your 
head, your heart. There are many practical ways of 
proving one’s sympathy and if you are in earnest you will 
find them with ease. Join us in this spirit, with this aim 
and this motive, and let us work together, think together, 
discuss together in the fellowship of brotherly love and 
we shall more and more feel that our Society is something 
to be proud of, something which we rejoice to be connec- 
ted with, something inseparably associated with our 
better selves and with the higher aspirations of our lives, 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. 


To comply with an oft-reiterated request we venture to 
present our conception of the meaning of these three 
terms and their relationship to each other. 

Science is real, objective knowledge and represents that 
group or body of truths which by the process of verifica- 
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tion called “the scientific method” has been universally 
established. 

Philosophy is the science of Science and has for its 
peculiar function the co-ordination of all the established 
truths of Science into one systematic, organic whole ; it is 
the successful comprehending of all real knowledge in an 
intellectual unity. 

Religion begins where Philosophy ends. For Religion 
it is reserved to transform the philosophically co-ordinated 
truths of Science into character and life, shaping first the 
life of the individual and then the life of society in har- 
mony with the verified, systemized truths of the Cosmos. 
The scientific method is thus the discoverer of the truth 
which Religion is to convert into life, for Religion is not 
“summed up” in the scientific method nor does it exd with 
the results of that intellectual process, as so many believe. 
It ends only in character, The supreme function of Reli- 
gion is to organize Truth into Life, into the conduct aiid 
character ofthe individual and of society. Toyet the Truth 
with which Religion begins we must employ the method 
of Science, but the whole, the complete man, head, heart, 
hands—thought, feeling, will—must convert that 
Truth into Life and thus realize the ideal of Religion in 
both personal character and social institutions. Religion 
never culminates in ¢ruth, knowledge, thought, it only 
starts there and proceeds to reach its fulfilment in rzg/t. 
eousness and love. No definition of Religion is complete 
that leaves out any one of these, its three essential ele- 


ments. 


FREE CHURCH TRACT FUND. 


An important branch of the work undertaken by the 
Tacoma Free Church of Universal Religion is the publi- 
cation of tracts setting forth the distinctive principles and 


-. 
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_ ideals of free, spiritual and universal religion, in avowed 


independence of all the sectarian religions (Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, Judaism, etc.) and in avowed 
sympathy with the universal element inhering in each of 
these systems of faith. 

Three such tracts have already been published. But 
the continuance of the “hard times” compelled the devising 
of a plan by which extra funds could be raised to carry 
on this department of the Society’s work. Accordingly 
a “Free Church Tract Fund” was started a month ago for 
the exclusive purpose of diffusing knowledge of the new 


ideal in religion. A brief letter sent to a few friends 


in the east resulted in the receipt of a dozen subscriptions 
to the Fund and we now take this opportunity of inviting 
all persons in sympathy with our movement to aid us in 
diffusing knowledge of its principles and aims by con- 
tributing whatever they feel they can give. 

Subscriptions have already been received from the 
following persons : 


Mrs. O. B. Frothingham - - - - Boston, Masss. 
_ Mr. John C. Haymes - -.- - - 3 i 

Mrs. Roger Wolcott - - - - - - " S 
Mrs. A. ‘Fapley “<9 =e gee a ‘I 
Miss J. W. Frothingham' - - - - - * be 
Mrs. J. Huntington Wolcott - - - e af 
Mrs. John C. Phillips Sed ty. et SS " 
Dr. Francis E. Abbot - - - - Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Alice Longfellow - -.- - r BX 
Mr. T. E. Ripley - - - - -. - Arlington, Mass. 
Mrs, William Rotch - - - - New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs, S.\Fowler -"- = ==" =". = Tilton, N. EL 


Any one desiring to subscribe to this fund is requested 


to fill out the accompanying blank and send it to the 


editor by whom it will be promptly. and gratefully 
acknowledged, 
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THE BUBBLES OF SAKI> 


In sad, sweet cadence Persian Omar sings—- 
The life of man that lasts but for a day : 

A phantom caravan that speeds away, 

On to the chaos of insensate things. 


‘The eternal Saki from that bowl hath poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and shall pour.” 

A waft of mist on some far mountain crag— 
A fleck of foam cast on an unknown shore. 


**When you and I behind the veil are past, 
O, but the long, long while the world shall last ; 
Which of our coming and departure heeds, 
As the seven seas shall heed a pebble cast.” 


Ah, then, beloved, “fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets and future fears.” 
This is the only wisdom man can know, 
**T come like water and like wind I go.” 


But tell me, Omar, hast thou said the whole? 
If such the bubbles that fill Saki’s bowl, 

How great is Saki, whose least whisper calls 
Forth from the swirling mists a human soul? 


_Omar, one word of thine is but a breath, 
A single cadence in thy perfect song, 
And as its measures softly flow along, 
-A million syllables pass on to Death. 
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Shall this one word withdraw itself in scorn, 
Because 'tis not thy first, nor last, nor all ; 
Because ’tis not the sole breath thou hast drawn, 
Nor yet the sweetest word thy lips let fall? 


I do rejoice that when of ‘“‘ Me and Thee” 
Men talk no longer, yet not less but more 
The eternal Saki still that bowl shall fill, 
And ever stronger, purer bubbles pour. 


A humble note in the Eternal Song, 

The Perfect Singer hath made place for me ; 
And not one atom in the mighty throng 

But shall be needful to Infinity. 


David STARR JORDAN. 


THE “PASSING OF THEOLOGICAL PES ts: 


My desk is by the window and, as I write, my atten- 
tion is distracted by the handsomely dressed people 
wending their way, this bright Sunday morning, to the 
little Episcopal church on the opposite corner. A large 
proportion of them are women—about four-fifths would be 
my estimate. They are my neighbors, and among them 
I recognize many who were [red in other denominations 
and who would still attend the denominational church if 
convenient. But this is a comparatively new neighbor- 
hood, rapidly building up, and an energetic and enter- 
prising rector has undertaken to establish a fine church. 
At present it is an outpost, a temporary wooden building, 
but I have seen the plans of the structure contem- 
plated, when wealth and fashion shall concentrate near the 
spot, and it is a dream in stone. There is to be an inter- 
ior suggesting the best English cathedrals, and a spire 
grateful to the eye beneath, however it may seem to the 
deity above whom it is designed to propitiate. 

I recognize in the passing procession Unitarians of 
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liberal faith. I know they have not changed their relig- 
ious views, and I know also that the liberal rector preaches 
nothing to jar upon their theological sensibilities. Indeed 
I have never heard of his giving a doctrinal discourse, and 
his sermons are pronounced practical and of approved 
style. I do not wonder that the people love to go where’ 
all is so gay and pleasant. The dresses are a study in 
mode, neighbor greets neighbor with cordial friendliness, 
the music is agreeable, and the familiar service has its 
esthetic charm. 

Yet I do not go myself. Instead, I sit and ponder over 
the changes of religious thought that have been more 
rapid in my life than in the life of any previous genera- 
tion. I see myself a lad going to the old Melodeon in 
Boston, in 1847, when Theodore Parker, shedding the 
chrysalis of the little West Roxbury parish, emerged into 
the larger life of a metropolitan and cosmopolitan 
preacher. He was interesting to children, and the sense 
of the popular displeasure he incurred made closer and 
more enthusiastic his adherents. Then came the multi- 
tudes in greater and greater numbers, compelling the 
move to the spacious new Music Hall, which was itself 
too small on special occasions. That brief, rich ministry, 
so suddenly and sadly interrupted by the illness and © 
death of the overworked preacher—how brilliant it all 
seems, like a jewel in a setting of black, or a single star 
in a dark night ! 

It would have been cheering to Theodore Parker to 
know, when Park street church petitioned its pagan God 
to put a hook in his heretical jaws, that before the cen- 
tury’s close, evangelical lips would give utterance to more 
radical sentiments than his. The disciples that he left, 
depleted now to a handful, like the disciples of all great 
teachers, hoped and worked for that larger organization 
which in his name should carry on the regenerating work. 
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Vain illusion! They were doomed to toil and to reap 
disappointment ; to watch the steady dwindling of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in slow consump- 
tion, at length to flicker and go out; to see the Free Relig- 
ious Association wane instead of waxing, and the Liberal 
Club die of sheer inanition. 

_ Fortunately the visible church is the evanescent ; the 
the church invisible holds the permanent and increasing 
power. The decay of organized radicalism was the sign 
that its essence had triumphed. When conservatism was 
obliged to repeat its shibboleth and unwittingly spread 
the dangerous doctrines, of what value was the outgrown 
shell that harbored Parkerism? The great radical still 
preached through the lips of Phillips Brooks and Heber 
Newton, and if, to-day, the prayerful men of Park-street 
church of 1859 were resurrected and placed under the 
preaching of Dr. Gordon, of the Old South (orthodox) 
Society, their instinctive and logical impulse would be to 
invoke more hooks to be used in the jaws of Dr. Blagden’s 
successor. 

It is the new Theodore Parkers we must search for 
now. “God sends his teachers unto every age.” Our 
eyes will miss them if we are satisfied with looking back- 
wards. Yet, a generation hence, their present unpopular 
ideas will be accepted and preached as gospel in the new 
chutch of stone, with gorgeous stained-glass windows, 
which will duly supersede the wooden structure on the 
corner. I doubt not that this very morning the rector has 
been expressing ideas which in Parker’s day would have 
shocked many devout souls. The service is ended and 
the congregation is departing. Iam curious to know the 
subject of the sermon. One of the nighbors enters as I 
write and tells me that the discourse was on “The Tolera- 
tion of the Age,” an excellent presentation, emphasizing 
the recognition by the church of conflicting theological 
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opinions. It could not have been preached in Theodore 
Parker’s time to such a conventional assembly. The 
world has moved. 

In this land the struggle for freedom of religious 
thought is over. If the church would live it must interest 
men and women in the things that will make this earth a 
heaven, instead of indulging in misty speculation on the 
heaven of the dead. Blessed it is that henceforth we 
must seek for the New Jerusalem upon this planet and 
for the Supreme Being in the divine manifestations of 
human hearts and souls. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


This is an old topic. Some say there has been no war- 
fare between them, that the whole contention has been 
between imperfect theology and imperfect science; that the- 
ology and religion are not identical. Dr. Andrew D. White 
has been for years elaborating the history of the “ Warfare 
of Science,” but he has not yet pointed out any antagon- 
ist save the one which has always insisted upon being 
considered as religion. Not a single contender against 
science has drawn his sword in the name of theology, but 
always in the name of religion. The contention has not 
avowedly been for a philosophy, but for the saving of 
souls. It has been implied that a man could not act right 
unless he believed right, and he could not believe right 
unless his ideals were true; and it has always been easier 
to make believe believe, even preposterous stuff, than to 
give a good and sufficient reason for anything. 

But what are the matters that the best of men have had 
in mind and been so solicitous about for themselves and 
others ; that have urged men to sacrifices and even death? 
Philosophy in practice or practice in philosophy! Every. 
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body waats wisdom, but what is wisdom? The ability to 
so act as to avoid disaster in any degree—it implies fore-- 
cast, not for to-morrow only, but for all time. The world 
abides and man hopes that he, too, may abide. Life is 
precious. Conscious existence is beyond price. No one 
feels or can act as safely in the dark as in the light, and 
for mankind the future is densely dark. There are no 
constellations nor zodiacal light to shine for guidance, nor 
anything for the senses of man to seize. This impenetrable 
darkness has been peopled by fancy with gods, angels and 
devils who can watch and play the mischief with man- 
kind. They have been talked about, written and lectured 
about so much that it is really easy to imagine such exist- 
ences, and men have sought to make friends with their 
ideal creations, and have founded institutions and customs 
which, because maintained through so many generations, 
have become structurally integrated into cellular tissue, 
and to undertake to change them is not only to abandon 
long cultivated fields but to form new habits of thought 
and activity, always distasteful to mature persons. 

The function of science is to explain explainable things, 
to point out the relations between this and that, for pur- 
poses of prevision, that we may know what to expect, as 
well as know what has happened’ It showed that ‘the 
earth is not the center of the universe ; that it is millions 
and billions of years old; that it has not always been as 
it is, and that the activities that have made it as it is are 
the same as are at work to-day, and which can be 
leisurely studied in various ways. Have these things as 
to the natural history of the earth made it apparent that 
man has no future about which he needs to be concerned? 
I answer no. They have given information as to how 
things came to be as they are, but have told nothing at all 
as to how they came to be, which is another matter. 
Again, if it has been shown that life as we find it em. 
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' bodied has been on the earth for ages, and that the forms 
have been changing, and also that man himself has had 
lowly far off ancestry, has that fact anything to say as to 
the future destiny of man and made it needful to sur- 
render all hope? I answer no! It has substituted the 
idea of growth for the idea of special creation, but it has 
left the question of how life came to be where it was. 
Much less has it told how life is related to or is the outcome 
of what are called physical and chemical antecedents. How 
a falling weight can produce heat we know, and how 
much we know, but no one has been able to point out how 
a living thing comes out of dead matter. That is another 
affair. 

Once more, if mind and all that is implied by the-word 
has been shown to be manifested in a degree that depends 
upon structure, and that structure has been growing more 
and more complicated as appears to be the case, do such 
facts make it needful for man to write ‘/chabod’ over the 
chapel door and announce that there is nothing more 
worth living for and that the whole scheme is a natural 
history fraud? Isay no. The knowledge we have says 
nothing about the more fundamental question which is at 
the bottom of all the controversy, namely as to the origin 
and outcome of the whole pageantry. We are as far 
away from the answer to these questions as we were when 
modern science had as yet spoken not a word. 

Our knowledge of matter and of energy and its modes 
of manifestation has made it impossible longer to hold to 
the old notions as to dead inanimate stuff acted upon by 
equally inanimate forces The mystery has been increased 
rather than diminished. It is already apparent there is 
more in the universe and behind it now than can be got 
at with a test tube or a spectroscope and simply asa 
matter of probability the modern scientific knowledge has 
given encouragement and fortified the hopes that have in 
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all past time made thoughtful men concerned for their 
future existence, and anxious to act in accordance with 
the highest wisdom in view of it. I take it that ethics is 
concerned chiefly with the individual relations of men 
with each other and stops with that. Religion includes 
all that and more, the relations of man to the infinite 
source from which all has come and to which all must go. 
There is no evidence that mind is a material product,—- 
that is nonsense. There is a deal more of evidence that 
mind and matter are so related that wherever there is 
matter there is mind and if matter be indestructible so 
must the embodied mind be. If one cannot to-day tell 
how they are related he may be able to-morrow. Not 
many years ago no one could tell how to make electricity 
push a car or how one sound differed from another. Let 
no one discount the knowledge cf to-morrow. 

If the object of religion be to fit one for worthy exis- 
tence in which the consciousness of the worth of life is 
not to be limited to terrestrial conditions, but for com- 
panionship with the best and wisest in the universe, then 
science is its ally. How these things can be Science does 
not say, but she does say they are vastly more probable 
than annihilation. 


A. E. DOLBEAR, 


FREE RELIGION AND THE REOBPLE. 


I suppos: the question must often force itself upon us : 
How can we make our free religion a real working force 
among the people? How can it become at once a disci- 
pline and an inspiration among the masses of unlearned 
men? For surely none of us can be content with-an 
emancipated religion which is only the possession of the 
student and the cultured person. 
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The day of the people has come; the pevwer of the 
world rests more and more in their hands. The more 
highly civilized the community, the more democratic is 
its government, though, as in England, the government 
may remain monarchical in form. It is scarcely possible 
to doubt that, in the industrial as well as the political 
struggles of our time, the popular forces. will win. 

The question whether these popular forces will prove 
constructive rather than merely destructive appears to me 
to be a question whether they will be at once inspired and 
restrained by religion. The question whether they will 
make for a higher freedom, or merely for a new form of 
oppression, appears to me to be entirely a question 
whether the religion that inspires and restrains them will 
be natural and free. 

For my own part I find this whole question pressing 
itself upon me with an ever-increasing burden of respon- 
sibility. £ cannot think that the freedom, the joy, the 
strength, the sense of oneness with the universe and with 
God, the feeling of boundlessness in my life in the regions 
of love and faith and prayer—I say, I cannot think that 
these things which I have found in freedom are to be a 
mere private possession, or one only to be understood by 
the educated and well-to-do. I almost doubt the reality 
of them in my own life, unless I can share them with 
those of all classes who desire to find the reality of God 
in their lives also. Religion is at once life and thought, 
and the development of each reacts upon the other. It 
is only by living at first hand with all the life around us, 
and following freely the best impulses of our own hearts, 
that we can grow strong in the knowledge of ourselves, 
the world and God. The realities that we seek to under- 
stand in our search for religious truth are only touched 
when we live resolutely along the line of what we will and 
know. It is only our own disciplined will to live that can 
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ever bring’ us into vital touch with the will of God. Only 
so far as our own lives are true and real can we know 
anything of the highest truth and reality of the universe. 
Living such a life, many a man has discovered the kinship 
between his soul and God, the assertion of which, to the 
mere man of intellect, seems so arrogant and absurd. 

I insist on this, because free religion is apt to degener- 
ate into pedantry, and pedantry cannot save the world. 
Years ago I concluded that the American Free Religious 
Association would never get us much forwarder, because 
its members seemed content to meet year after year 
merely to rejoice in their freedom. This will not do. 
Freedom is a condition, not a thing, much less a living 
thing. Our religion may be free, but it may bea very 
poor religion for all that. Our duty to the world is to 
cultivate a robust religion in a condition of freedom. If 
we cannot do this, the Salvation Army will do better 
work. 

To come to our problem. Life begets life; and if we 
would help the people to live we must live more abund- 
antly ourselves. The realities with which religion deals 
must become constantly more real to us. Our experi- 
ences must become more deep, rich and sincere. Only 
so can the words _we speak be really the words of life. 
He who would bring free religion to the people will prob- 
ably find that his own living and thinking are not so vig- 
orous as theirs. In the churches and out of the churches, 
liberalism in religion is apt to be merely escaped steam. 
It cannot do the world’s work. The remedy for this 
defect lies with ourselves, and must be sought in soli- 
tude with God. 

But religion is thought as well as life. In the universe 
thought and will are inseparable, and to us who seek to 
know the universe and to live as one with it, there must 
be the disciplined will and the disciplined thought also, 
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Only so can there be that power to grasp in our religion, 
which will make it a constructive agent in human affairs. 

The penetrating intellect must not be divorced from the 
consecrated will. Here is where the religious life so 
often fails. Here is the reason why religion has proved 
itself again and again unable to rise, as true religion must, 
above every field of human thought and effort, relating, 
directing, inspiring every form of human life. Thus the 
will of man has been bound by religion, and not set free- 
Thus the great emancipating movements of the intellect 
and the will have found in religion their bitterest foe. 
Thus science, on the one hand, and the great popular up- 
risings on the other, have both had to fight for dear life 
against the persecution and oppression of religion. On 
the day when Free Religion reigns she will be the Queen of 
the sciences, the mother of the people, the inspirer and 
the director of every activity of man. 

To return once more to our problem. We must live 
our own lives more deeply in relation with all life, until 
God and our own souls become the two realities whose 
existence and relationship we can least doubt of all things 
within our ken. But we must not sacrifice the intellect to 
this deep subjective life. We must use it for the enlight- 
enment and control of the inspired and consecrated will, 
and we must also use it to enable us to discover God’s 
methods of working in the world, so that we may best co- 
operate with him there. It has been the sacrifice of the 
intellect and the objective world to religion which has 
made it unable to hold its own among the robust forces of 
life and death, and to bring them all beneath its divine 
sway. The real God of the world and of man and of 
human prayers has been at work through science and 
‘through the life of the people far more than through the 
churches and the creeds. 5 

But science is as one-sided and lame as religion itself 
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has been. It thinks that life can be discovered and 
directed apart from the consecrated will, and the knowledge 
of the divine power in our own lives and in the world. 
The priests of science are the enemies of free religion as 
much as the priests of the churches are. One set deny 
our religion, the other our freedom, and so we are forbid- 
den to grow. 

And the people are one-sided, too; even the awakened 
people, who are seeking their own salvation and the sal- 
vation of the world. They think that the will to be free 
is enough; that the consecration of the will to a higher 
power, and the direction of the will by higher intelligence 
will only weaken their effort and divert their aim. To 
them religion is a weakness or a luxury or something 
wholly irrelevant to the work in hand—pardonable in 
those who care for such things, but only pardonable asa 
craze for old china might be in an otherwise sane and 
helpful man. 

Here lies our work, and here the hope of making free 
religion a working force in-the world. Where there is life 
there is hope, and among the people there lives the strong- 
est and most aggressive life of to-day. We may regard 
this life in two ways—from its own standpoint and from 
the standpoint of free religion—and we may say that un- 
less this great popular life becomes a self-conscious, 1elig- 
ious life, free, natural and controlled from within, it can 
never reach the goal at which it aims; and that unless 
our free religion can find its way into the lives and actions 
of this awakened people it will never become a great 
working force in the world, 

This is the problem that we are working at through the 
Labor Church. It is so vast that it often seems quite over- 
whelming, and yet it is as simple as it is vast, while, on the 
other hand, as complex as it is simple. It is a question 
of the highest development of life and thought. Our own 
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personal life with the universe and with God must become 
so strong and free that it shall bring a greater strength 
and freedom to the popular will, and our thought must 
penetrate clearly into the relations between the popular 
will and the divine will, which operates in the unfolding 
of man’s life in the world. 

It is just a question whether we, with our free religion, 
can rise to the height of our calling. It is not a question 
of the ignorance and indifference of the people. In vast 
masses to-day the people are enlightened and aroused to 
an almost alarming degree. If they are indifferent to us 
and our message, the fault is ours rather than theirs. 
They do not find in us that virility of thought and will 
which the popular heart always loves, and which alone can 
sway their passions or direct their aims. 

The conquest of Christianity over Paganism was the 
conquest of Life over Thought. The conquest of free 
religion over traditional religion, over science and over 
the popular will, must be the conquest of a united and 
strenuous life and thought over the disunited and incom- 
plete lite and thought of men. When we realize what the 
energy of the churches is, what the energy of science is, 
what the energy of the people is, and that our energy 
must include theirs, and in each department be greater 
than theirs, then we shall realize how vast and yet how 
simple our task is. We have to be bigger men than the 
world has yet seen. 

Almost everyone who seeks to set the world right 
begins to narrow and belittle the problem he has taken 
in hand to solve, and lays the blame of failure on the 
ignorance or the apathy of the crowd. Let not us with 
our free religion make these fatal mistakes. If we fail, 
the failure lies in our own life and our own thought, which 
has proved too weak to inspire and guide the crowd. Our 
task is to be stronger than the priest, the scientist and the 
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demagogue, with the strength of all three combined, and 
to include in our thought the thought that each represents. 

I write more especially of the people, because with 
them our opportunity seems to lie. With them we find 
the primal instincts and energies of life in their freshest 
and finest form. With them the creative will appears to 
be more simple and strong. It has not yet begun to be 
exhausted and discouraged by a false knowledge of the 
world. The knowledge they have is real, though narrow ; 
acquired at first hand. 

Moreover, the energy of the people towards the better- 
ment of human life, is not their energy alone. It is the 
divine energy of the universe, too. In this thought lies 
my own hope of the spread of free religion, and here lies 
the inspiration of all my work, which is to interpret to the 
people the meaning of their own efforts towards deliver- 
ance, and to show them the ultimate source and founda- 
tion of their own power, which is growing great in the 
world. 

The human will and thought allied with the divine will 
and thought—this, and only this, means the conquest of 
the conditions of human life on the earth. So far as we 
can incarnate this life in ourselves, so far shall we be able 
to awaken the people to the realities of free religion, and 
help to make it at once a discipline and an inspiration 
among the advancing masses of mankind. 


JOHN TREVOR. 
Beacon House, West Hampstead, London, England, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE UPON THE 
IDEA OF GOD.* 


It is popularly supposed that Science goes hand in 
hand with Atheism. The drift of scientific thought, it is 
said, is “atheistic and infidel.” A generation ago there 
was good ground for such an assertion. But to day the 
reverse is the truth. The tendency of modern thought is 
distinctly theistic, pointing to a newer, grander and more 
awe-inspiring conception of God than any the world has 
ever seen. Within the past ten years. it has been shown 
that the method of science is just as applicable to the the- 
istic problem as to any other in which truth and error are 
involved, because that method deals with facts ; and there 
are spiritual facts as well as material facts, psychical 
as well as physical realities. 

It was only natural that science should begin her in- 
vestigations with things that could be seen and touched, 
measured and weighed. But it was equally natural that 
these inquiries should lead up to the higher branches of 
knowledge ; that the scientific method should be applied 
to psychological, sociological, ethical and religious facts. 
To be sure the data for the successful use of this method 
are not so abundant here as in chemistry, botany, astron- 
omy and the other natural sciences, but the discoveries 
already made in these higher sciences are sufficient to 
disprove the popular notion that science is “materialistic” 
or “atheistic,” and to indicate the coming establishment 
on a scientific basis of a new and nobler theism. 

There is absolutely no ground to-day for the widespread 
fear that science will destroy the belief in God. The 
plain fact is that science is opening a way into the uni- 
verse, not that God may go out of it, but that man may 


*The sixth in a series of twelve ciscourses upon the origin and growth of the 
idea of God, spoken in the First Free Church of Tacoma, April 12, 1896, 
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see God more clearly and fully in it. The destruction 
wrought by science was only the prelude to a construct- 
iveness that will make Atheism forever impossible and 
absurd. Science has abolished particular ideas of God, 
but not a// ideas of God. Science has destroyed’ crude 
and erroneous conceptions of God, but not God, nor be- 
lief in God. Science does not teach there is no God, but 
only that there is no such God as the popular religion 
would have us believe there is. 

In other words, by demolishing the Augustinian idea 
of God, entertained by the great majority of Christendom, 
science has simply reopened the problem of theism, and 
it will stay open until, like every other belief, it receives 
universal verification, i.e., the endorsement of universal 
human reason, as represented by the agreement of all 
persons who can form an opinion on the subject, so that 
no dissenting voice among them is anywhere heard. 

No open question is ever closed until it has received 
universal verification, and even then it is always subject 
to reopening if the discovery of new facts, or deeper in- 
sight into old facts demands it. Such is the “perfect 
freedom ” of the scientific method. The creed of universal 
religion has this very freedom for its corner-stone, and if 
theism is (o form a part of that creed it must rise from 
the plane of individual verification to universal verifica- 
tion. The whole tendency of modern thought is in this 
direction, toward making true for the race the new theism, 
at present true only for zzdividuals. 

The Protestant Christian falls back upon the Bible; the 
Romanist, upon the verdict of God’s vice gerent on earth; 
the Intuitionist, upon the dictates of a “faculty transcend- 
ing experience;” but each fails to furnish a criterion 
of truth that is universal, and nothing less than 
such a test can ever tell us what is really true. Nothing 
remains, therefore, for those who have broken with these 
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historic credentials, but appeal to the universal learning 
process, the method of science, which sets the seal of 
truth on no belief until it has acquired universal verifica- 
tion by conforming to the universal facts of the cosmos 
and the universal laws of correct thinking. 

Science is not a fourth infallibility as many suppose; it 
is simply real, objective knowledge; the product of that 
systematic process of verification known as the scientific 
method. Theism, like every other problem, is amenable 
to this method of ascertaining what is really true. Before 
it can take rank among the universal truths of the cosmos 
and thus be incorporated in the creed of universal relig- 
ion, theism must undergo the same verification that has 
put into the category of truth all that is now there. Con- 
sequently, the influence of Science upon the idea of God 
must be a question of absorbing interest and of the great- 
est practical importance to us who have broken with the 
sectarian religions, rooted as they are in the method of 
dogmatism, and pledged ourselves to the more inspiring 
principles and ideals of universal religion, rooted as it is 
in the method of freedom, or of science. The proposal to 
abandon the theistic problem, on the assumption that if 
the historic foundations for theism be destroyed the world 
will be left godless and the race return to the barbarism 
whence it has slowly emerged, is both impractical and 
absurd. Truth is not to be tampered with. The problem 
cannot be dismissed, it refuses to be hushed up. 

The Christian may plead that if the Bible-basis for the- 
ism be undermined atheism is the only alternative ; the 
Intuitionist may insist that if belief in God be not an “in- 
tuition,” with which everyone is endowed at birth, then 
religion and morals will become “vapid vagaries.” 
Nevertheless, is it idle and vain for these pleaders to en- 
treat us to desist from our explorations. The simple fact 
is that their foundations for belief have been undermined, 
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and if religion is to have a solid basis nothing remains 
but to follow fearlessly and reverently the teachings of 
Nature, observing what she reveals, guessing at an ex- 
planation cf what we sec, and then verifying that 
hypothesis by further observation. If the physical and 
psychical, the material and spiritual facts of Nature do 
not support belief in God, then, even though it shatter all 
our precious sources of comfort and consolation, we must 
discard it. “We must follow truth even though she 
guide us to Hades.” Our first desideratum must be 
truth, for from that source alone can real, permanent com- 
fort and consolation come. To the assured results of 
the scientific method must we adjust all our religious 
ideas, else we become the victims of superstition and 
error. 
The method of science leads only to truth; it cannot 
prove a lie. To disdain science in the interests of intu- 
ition is to doom oneself to mere individualism, and ignore 
the sole objective test of what is really and universally 
true. To hinder the advance of science is to blockade the 
progress of the world. To distrust science is to grope for 
God in the dark. If we are to do valiant battle in the 
cause of progress and truth we must put on science’s 
breast-plate of patience, her helmet of hope, and the 
armor of her method. This is what all the great truth- 
seekers have done, and the result has been the establish- 
ment of that vast body of universal truths composing the 
world’s present stock of real objective knowledge. 
Discovery of the actual facts of Nature is the ground- 
work of all real knowledge, the fountain-head of all truth. 
Greece were brought to a decided standstill by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. According to this religion, 
Nature, or matter, is evil, and the study of it is therefore a 
sin, For a milennium anda half discovery was discouraged, 
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investigation was arrested. Then came Copernicus, who 
began where the ancient Greeks left off. In 1543 he pub- 
lished the most revolutionizing of all books, containing the 
discovery of the actual position of the earth, and when 
Galileo had made the first practical telescope he supple- 
mented the work of Copernicus by supplying some visible 
demonstrations of the truth of his main propositions. In 
that same year (1543) Vesalius, physician to Charles V., 
published another revolutionizing book, containing the 
discovery of the actual structure of the human body. 
What Vesalius did for real knowledge of the anthropos, 
Copernicus did for real knowledge of the cosmos. He 
discovered that the earth is not the centre of the solar 
system, but only a “suburb” of the universe; that the 
universe itself is not circumscribed by fixed, definite 
limits, but limitless—an infinite universe of systems and 
suns. And three hundred and fifty years of further 
observation have so strengthened and confirmed the cor- 
rectness of these discoveries that they have taken rank as 
part of the world’s stock of truth, of real, objective knowl- 
edge, or science. What did these discoveries mean so far 
as the idea of God is concerned? They meant the anni- 
hilation of the Christian or Biblical conception of God as 
a Being localized behind the skies, seated on a throne just 
outside the world. For the universe being infinite ft can 
have no outside, and if God is anywhere he must .be zz 
the universe. Consequently the old “throne” and the old 
“heaven” are relegated to the realm of superstition ; the 
phrase “God azd Nature” becomes God zz Nature; the 
familiar, quasi-human deity dissolves and a demand is 
established for a new conception of God, adequate to the 
discovered, verified truth concerning the universe. 

About two hundred years after the publication of 
Copernicus’ great work, a third revolutionary book ap- 
peared, containing the discovery of the actual method of 
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creation. This was Immanuel Kant’s “ Universal 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens,” the 
first general presentation of the nebular hypoth- 
esis, since worked out in complete detail by Her- 
bert Spencer, explaining the creation of the solar sys- 
tem in terms of evolution. The effect of this discovery 
was to destroy the old conception of God as an artificer, 
or mechanic, who in six days formed the world bya series 
of special creative acts. Not in six days, nor in six billion 
days, but gradually through a series of progressive stages 
of action, in the course of zons, the inorganic and organic 
worlds were brought into being. This discovery gave the 
death-blow to the famous argument that the world was 
made like a watch by showing that creation and creator 
are eternal. Paley, you remember, argued that just as 
the mechanism of the discovered watch indicated that it 
was the work of an intelligent mechanic, so the marvellous 
adaptation of part to part, of means to ends, in the uni- 
verse demonstrated an intelligent author. Furthermore, 
as the watch leaves the maker to go henceforth by forces 
resident in the works, so God set the world in motion, im- 
pressing upon it laws and forces and then withdrew to his 
throne outside the world, interfering with the orderly 
process of events only when an act of special providence 
was desired. But ever since Kant’s discovery of the real 
mode of creation the power of evidence in support of its 
truth has been such as to strengthen the belief that 
genesis is both unending and without beginning; that 
evolution, not special creation, is the actual method by 
which the universe was brought into being ; that millions 
of years, not twelve dozen hours, represent the duration 
of this evolutionary process. 

Within our own century three great scientific discover- 
ies have been made, each exerting a most important 
influence on the idea of God: 
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1. The first of these involved a change in the prevail- 
ing conception of matter, showing that matter is not 
“brute,” “inert,” “dead,” but that all the properties of 
matter are reducible to manifestations of force. Nature, 
therefore, had to be redefined to mean not “dead matter,” 
but, all that is real, and if God be real, then God is in 
Nature and not apart from it. In other words, the effect 
of this discovery was to destroy the old distinction be- 
tween natural and super-natural, to prove that the dualism 
of the popular religion, which sets Nature over against 
Deity, does not correspond to the actual facts of Nature. 
Nature is the all. There can be nothing “outside” or 
“above” Nature in the old theological sense. God, then, 
must be either zz Nature or nowhere. 

2. The second of these discoveries concerns our knowl- 
edge of the forces of the universe, showing that each of 
the known forces is convertible into every other; that 
heat, light, electricity, sound, magnetism, etc., are all inter- 
convertible ; that the sum total of energy in the universe 
is a constant quantity and all forces simply different mani- 
festations of one force. In other words, it was discovered 
that there exists “an infinite and eternal Energy whence all 
things proceed.” So far as theism is concerned the immedi- 
ate effect of this discovery was to destroy both ancient and 
modern polytheism. The religions of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome explained all phenomena by refer- 
ence to a multiplicity of deities. All the various opera- 
tions of Nature were attributed to the agency of invisible, 
super-natural beings. The sea’s roar and stillness, wind 
and calm, grass and snow, the fall of the yellow leaf or of 
the ripened fruit; clouds, rain, lightning, thunder, each was 
the work of its own particular deity. But in the light of 
modern knowledge Father Aeolus, lockiig up the winds 
in his cave and releasing them at will or in answer to 
prayer, has been resolved into a beautiful myth. Mother 
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Ceres, tenderly nursing the buds and maturing the crops, 
has likewise been relegated to the realm of myth. No 
Neptune inhabits the ocean, to deal capriciously with its 
waves; no Aurora opens the gates of morning to let in 
the light upon a darkened world. In place of these pic- 
turesque imaginings we now have positive science; real, 
verified knowledge. For undiscerning faith we have sub- 
stituted demonstrated truth. The deities of the old myth- 
ologies have been converted into physical laws, only, how- 
ever, to intensify, not remove, the sentiments of reverence 
and awe in the presence of that Mystery, which only 
greatens and deepens the more law we discover. Science, 
then, far from doing away with our cherished spiritual 
sentiments, gives them greater fulness, intensity and 
depth. 

But not only has this discovery of the ‘ persistence of 
force” or “conservation of energy” displaced ancient 
polytheism, it has also dethroned modern polytheism, or 
Materialism ; that theory of the universe which seeks to 
explain all phenomena in terms of the properties of 
matter, virtually raising these to the rank of deities by 
making them the sources of the universe. Ancient poly- 
theism endowed its gods with intelligence and purpose. 
Materialism or modern polytheism denies these to the 
properties of matter; their unintelligent, purpcseless con_ 
junction having produced the universe and all that init is.* 

In the light of this discovery of the zzzly of force 
Materialism treaks down, and not only is the unity of 
Nature’s cause established on an adamantine foundation, 
but that unity is itself th: daszs on which we must build 
the new theism. 

In tue verified discovery that Nature is the expression 
of an infinite and eternal Power we see the starting point 


_*See Dr. Abbot's tract, ‘‘ The God of Science,” for a trenchant criticism of 
slug “* fading polytheism of science,” 
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from which science is to build the modern idea of God. 

3. The third of the three discoveries whose influence 
upon theism must be noted concerns the oneness of 
all natural events as parts of an orderly progression. By 
reverently: searching the scriptures of Nature the fact has 
been discovered that from the primordial fire-mist to the © 
existing universe of systems and suns, from tiny globule 
of protoplasm, up through ever more and more complex 
life-forms to man, we trace an orderly gradual advance, 
we observe a wondrous unity implied in this continuous 
universal process of development. First, the nebular 
hypothesis, explaining the evolution of the solar system 
from an original fiery nebula; next, the development 
theory, explaining the gradual derivation of all species of 
fauna and flora from one common origin; then, the 
researches of archaeology, explaining the gradual rise of 
man from savage conditions and his continuous ascent 
from lower to higher states of life and activity;—all these 
are but different aspects of one universal law of progress. 
The necessary effect of this discovery upon theism was to 
bring to light a new and more impressive conception of 
the manner in which all things came to be what they are, 
to remove the crude notion that deity, by specific, inde- 
pendent creative acts, had fashioned stars and suns and 
species; in short, to demand another conception of God, 
one in harmony with the discovered fact of progressive 
development, 

Here, then, are these five results of scientific investiga- 
tion: the infiniteness of the universe ; the evolution of 
the universe; the reduction of matter’s properties to 
manifestations of force ; the resolution of all forces into one 
Force ; the interpretation of all events as parts of one con- 
tinuous process of progression;—and their influence upon 
the idea of God has been twofold; on the one hand 
to destroy the popular conception of God, and on the 
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other to furnish the foundations for a new idea of God of 
which science is to be the builder. The demonstrated 
discovery of the properties of matter as manifestations of 
force ; of the unity of force and the unity of law; ina 
word, of an infinite and eternal Power whence all things 
‘were produced, these together form the foundation of 
the new theism. The simple fact of such an infinite, in- 
destructible Power commensurate with time and space is 
not enough to constitute the idea of God, but it is suffi- 
cient to make possible the construction of a new theism 
built on a scientific basis. Are the combined unities of 
force and law one in Mind? Is this infinite and eternal 
Power conscious, intelligent, good ? Is it guiding 
the universe toward any goal? Has it a plan? The 
answers we give to these questions will decide whether 
or not, while keeping strictly within the limits of positive 
knowledge, this Power can represent what we mean by 
the word God. In the next discourse we shall see that 
sound reasoning and strict conformity to the facts of 
Nature warrant us in giving an answer to these questions 
that satisfies the demand of both intellect and heart for 
something more than mere Power if this “Infinite and 
Eternal Energy” is to represent God. We shall see that 
modern scientific thought is cautiously, slowly, steadily 
advancing to a demonstration of what a writer in the New 
England Magazine for last February expressed in graceful 
verse, as follows: 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 
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“ A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod,— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


‘‘ Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


“ A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starvec for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 
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EDITORIAL. 
PROGRESS AND NAMES. 


One of the cardinal convictions which this journal seeks 
to interpret and spread, is that religious progress in the 
direction of a universal fraternity would be greatly fostered 
were the conflicting sects to drop the names that keep 
them apart. We are of the opinion that not until all 
sectarian names have been surrendered can Brotherhood 
be seured. It seéms to us that if men really believed in 
Brotherhood, really wanted it, they would consent to give 
up these alienating names. If, as it is said, these names 
stand for ideas no longer regarded as essentza/ to religious 
fellowship and union, why continue to keep them, seeing 
that they are more instrumental than aught else in re- 
tarding the realization of religion’s ideal—a fraternity of 
souls established on the principle of freedom? Because, 
says Rev. W. C. Gannett, voicing the opinion of many other 
Unitarian Christians, “the way of progress in religion 
lies not, I think, in shedding the historic names and try- 
ing to invent some new and all-embracing one, but rather 
in frankly spiritualizing such names, frankly transfiguring 
their meaning above their etymology and origin, frankly 
claiming for them the right to have a future history as 
well as past—in frankly striving to identify each name 
with the eternal ethics that know no history, and letting 
that furnish the all-embracing term. When each religion, 
rising to its heighth, shall recognize itself in every other, 
the unity has come.” 

This is a thoroughly characteristic point of view, as 
everyone familiar with the beautiful spirit of Mr. Gannett’s 
writings knows. But to us this conception of “the way of 
progress” appears as impractical as it is engaging, No 
amount of transfiguration or spiritualization of the names 
Christian or Mohammedan, for example, could ever make 
either of them an “all-embracing term.” For no Moham- 
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medan, even were he to forget Geoffrey of Lorraine, would 
ever consent to let “Christian” be the universal name; 
nor could the name Mohammedan, however gloriously 
transfigured “above its etymology,” ever serve to repre- 
sent to Christians the inner oneness of all religions. 
Indelibly graven upon these names is a particular belief 
which gave them birth, and no raising them “above their 
origin” can ever result in obliterating this inseparable char- 
acteristic inhering in each. Let us suppose the “striving 
to identify each name with the eternal ethics that know no 
history ” to be successful, what further use would there 
then be for any of these differentiating names? Why, 
when this ethical transfiguration has been effected, con- 
tinue any longer to cail men Christians or Mohammedans? 
If all the names are to be similar in meaning, to what pur- 
pose is their perpetuation ? That would only tend to keep 
alive the very antagonisms which it is sought to destroy. 
The name Christian owes its origin to the belief that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Christ of God. Drop that belief and 
there remains no legitimate reason for retaining the name. 
Strip Mohammedanism of its central doctrine, that 
Mohammed is the prophet of the one true God, “Allah,” 
and the retention of the Mohammedan name can no 
longer be justified. In each case this special element of 
the religion gave it its name; that once removed, and only 
the universal element remains, which it would then be 
absurd to designate by the sectarian name. Consequently 
we consider it futile to anticipate or work for the attainment 
of réligious unity in the way indicated by Mr. Gannett. 
Apart from the special element (which exists alongside 
of the univérsal element) in each of the historic religions, 
thére is absolutély no reason for their separate existence. 
Only on their common, universal element can they unite, 
for that alone is permanent. If unity is to be brought 
about the transient-special element must be surrendered 
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to the universal-permanent element, and since the name 
originated in and is indissolubly identified with the special 
element, it follows that the name must go with the thing 
it connotes, when the race is ready for an ‘‘all-embrac- 
ing term.” 

When “at last, far off, at last,” each of the special re- 
ligions “rises to its height” there will be no occasion for fur- 
ther maintenance of non-universal, sectarian, excluding 
names, for all souls will be one in the freedom of Universal 
Religion. 


“THE NEXT STEP IN CHRISTIANITY.” 


This is the topic chosen by Mr. Wm. M. Salter, lecturer 
of the Philadelphia Ethical Society, for one of the 
“ Ethical Addresses,” written by the American representa- 
tives of the Ethical Culture Movement. To define his 
subject Mr. Salter says: ‘I suppose it is rather the step 
that, to my mind, ought to be taken than the one that 
will be, that is, which needs to be taken if Christianity is 
to be as much of a blessing to the world as it is capable 
of being.” The needed advance which Mr. Salter con- 
templates for Christianity is both intellectual and moral. 
“The next step, morally speaking, in Christianity, is back 
to Jesus,” a revival of “that idealism, that ardor, that faith 
and that hope that were held in the breast of the man 
of eighteen centuries ago after whom Christianity is 
named.” On its intellectual side the needed advance is 
that “the church should offer free room for the intellectual 
spirit of the time.” In place of the proposal to revise the 
creeds Mr. Salter maintains that “the true method of free- 
dom for the Christian church is not to abolish or revise 
the old creeds, but simply to grant complete liberty of be- 
lief with regard to them; to take no position as a church. 
upon these matters ; to have no standards of orthodoxy ; 
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to say that from its standpoint there is only one heresy, 
namely, wickedness, and only one essential requirement, 
namely, the doing of the will of God.” 

Without being in the least sanguine as to the probabil- 
ity of the Christian church pursuing this method, the 
author frankly affirms his conviction that “if none of the 
existing churches will take the step indicated, then the 
next step in Christianity will be out of any of the existing 
churches, the spirit of progress will secure a new organ 
for itself and more and more what is earnest and forward- 
looking in the old organizations will disentangle itself and 
go to swell the new ranks.” 

In this opinion we most heartily concur. When it is 
remembered that an intellectual belief, namely the belief 
in Jesus as the Christ, is fundamental to the Christian 
religion, an essential requisite for membership within the 
Christian communion, it becomes plain that “the next 
step ” will ave to be “‘ out of any of the existing churches.” 
The moment any Christian church renounces its allegiance 
to this intellectual belief, this corner-stone of Christian 
faith, its Christian character is gone and the way Is paved 
for taking the step which the spirit of progress requires. 
As Mr. Salter truly says “almost every forward move- 
ment in religion has been possible only by making a new 
beginning.” “But,” he continues, “all indeed might be 
different. I can imagine the churches of the present time 
undergoing a thorough inward regeneration and evolving, 
without a break, into the greater church of the future.” 

Would that this were possible. But even in imagina- 
tion we cannot picture it because from hard and painful 
experience we have learned how intricately woven into 
the fabric of Christianity is its most characteristic dogma, 
the dogma which distinguishes it from the other religions 
of the race. Take away this special element of the Chris- 
tian religion and it ceases to be Christian ; nothing 
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remains but its universal element. There is, there can be 
no room for intellectual freedom within the pale of Chris- 
tianity, not even in Unitarianism, the most advanced of 
its sects, for even here one must “accept the religion of 
Jesus ” before he can conscientiously enjoy the privilege 
of the Unitarian fellowship and honorably wear the 
Unitarian name. 

Any society within the Christian fold, that aims at 
taking “the next step” will have to step out of Christian- 
ity, because genuzne religious freedom can be obtained 
nowhere else. Christianity (on its intellectual side) and 
Freedom are mutually exclusive terms. To pledge oneself 
to both is to occupy a self-contradictory position. 

In this connection we are reminded of a remark made 
not long ago by that distinguished and revered nonogen- 
arian, Dr. Martineau, who, when asked his opinion as to 
the future of religion, replied: “I expect it will be a 
general smash-up of organized Christianity as it at present 
exists, when the indestructible elements in it will reappear 
in new forms.” When pressed further to state his views 
as to the outlook for Unitarian Christianity, he said: “TI 
do not believe in organizing on a Unitarian basis as such 
and I would not give sixpence to a ‘Unitarian chapel.’ 
I tell people that to put that name outside is to inform 
Trinitarians that there is nothing in there for them.” 


FREE RELIGION, THE PEOPLE, AND SCIENCE. 


Mr. John Trevor, whose soul-stirring article appears in 
this number, is a graduate of the Meadville (Pa.) Unitarian 
Theological school, an ex-Unitarian, founder of “the La- 
bor Church,” and editor of its organ, The Labor Prophet. 
He is devoting his life to the needs of the “alarmingly 
aroused and enlightened masses of the people in England - 
and more particularly in London,” interpreting to them 
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“the meaning of their own efforts towards deliverance ” 
and showing them “the ultimate source and foundation of 
their own power,” in a word, Mr. Trevor is seeking to lift 
and advance the life of the enlightened masses by the aid 
of Free Religion which welding the “penetrating intellect” 
to the “consecrated will” makes the religion a constructive 
agent in the attaining of life’s ideal, “to know the universe 
and to live as one in it.” In this task, Mr. Trevor recog- 
nizes the important, indispensable aid of science, declaring 
that “the real God has been at work through science more 
than through creeds.” But when he says that “science is 
as one-sided and lame as religion because it thinks life 
can be discovered and directed apart from the divine 
power in the world ” it seems to us that Mr. Trevor com- 
mits the common error of confusing ‘science’ with the 
opinions of certain scientists, by no means always identical 
or synonymous terms. Science is simply real, objective 
knowledge and it is acquired by the method of science 
which subjects individual scientists’ opinions to a univer- 
sal objective test, refusing to recognize any individual’s 
opinions as true until they have received universal verifi- 
cation. The problem of “directing life” under the inspir- 
ation of a “divine power” is one upon which science has 
not yet given her verdict, for the conclusions of all indivi- 
dual thinkers on the subject are by no means harmonious 
as yet, though the drift is distinctly in the direction of 
universal agreement with the view expressed in Mr. 
Trevor’s article. Theism and Atheism are still in the 
scales and Science holds the balance, albeit that perhaps 
the majority of scientists are themselves theists. To take 
its place in the creed of Free or Universal Religion, the- 
ism awaits that wnzversal verification without which no 
conclusion of human thought is other than true for the zn- 
dividual alone, not for the race; and until it becomes 
truth for the race how can the individual be sure that it is 
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really true. Such is the perfect freedom of the scientific 
method and if any “priests of science” are ‘enemies of 
Free Religion” it can only be because they are ignorant 
of the fact that Free Religion has its roots in the method 
of science as the sole valid discoverer of what is actually 
the truth in any given problem. 


NATURE AND DEITY. 


This is the title of a little book big with suggestiveness 
and inspiration. Its author, Mr. Frederick Meakin, of 
San Diego, Cal., has done a service to the cause of 
rational religion for which every liberal thinker must be 
genuinely grateful. We have read his book through 
twice, and though by no means easy reading we feel that 
whoever will conscientiously follow the author’s line of 
thought to its close is sure to be rewarded. Throughout 
the hundred odd pages one recognizes the writer’s famil- 
iarity with the best theistic literature, which, without the 
interrupting aid of foot-note references, he adapts to the 
purposes of his cumulative argument. Mr. Meakin ap- 
proaches the problem from the standpoint of “naturalism ” 
and keeps resolutely within the limits of what Nature re- 
veals, determined to ‘‘look no further than Nature for the 
basis of religious thought.” But Nature is not here con- 
ceived as “over against” man. Man is interpreted as a 
part of Nature, for if not zz Nature, where is he? 

The author’s aim is avowedly constructive, rather than 
critical, for he is persuaded, on the one hand, that criti- 
cism of outworn systems has already accomplished the 
most it can do, and on the other, that if religion is to be 
a “vital reality in the world” it must “refer its verities to 
the ground of the natural and knowable.” The sub-title 
of the book is: “A study of religion as a quest for the 
Ideal,” and it is when he comes to the discussion of re- 
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ligion so considered that Mr. Meakin’s book is most lumin- 
ous and invigorating. Man’s quest for his Ideal is human 
religion ; Nature’s quest for her Ideal is universal religion. 
Human religion is therefore but a part of the religion of 
the universe, Nature’s effort to attain the universal Per- 
fect. We cannot enter upon an extended review of this 
helpful book, but must content ourselves with commend- 
ing it to all thoughtful people as a valuable contribution 
to the problem of what a scientific and reverent study of 
Nature has to teach man concerning his relation to the 
universe. 


CONSISTENT CHRISTIANS AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. 


The question has been asked again and again: “Can 
a Christian consistently accept the method of science in his 
search for truth ; can he adopt universal human reason as 
his ultimate criterion of truth?” We answer, without 
hesitation, no. To remain a consistent Christian a man 
should stand unfalteringly by the Christian method in the 
search for truth. Christianity’s final court of appeal in 
morals and religion is not that of science, namely, wnzver- 
sal human reason, but Jesus, the Christ. The New Testa- 
ment, Christian history, and the whole Christian church 
alike make the mark of a Christian, his acceptance of the 
supernatural Jesus as his spiritual Master; the ultimate 
arbiter on all questions of conduct and creed. Accepting 
this definition of a Christian, endorsed by over four hun- 
dred million souls, we do not see how anyone can consist- 
ently continue to be and to call himself a Christian when 
he has once renounced the Christian standard of truth and 
right, differing entirely, as it does, from the standard 
adopted by science. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
one only course open to the Christian who would commit 
himself to the method and standard of science and yet be 
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loyal to the ethics of the intellect, to the demand for con- 
sistency, is frankly and modestly to surrender the Chris- 
tian name and connection. By so doing he not only pro- 
motes religious progress, but also furnishes an inspiring 
example of intellectual clearness and ethical sensitiveness 
from which incalculable good is sure to result. In this 
connection the following words of Dr. Paul Carus, from a 
recent number of The Open Court, are much to the point, 
indicating that the prevailing inconsistency, though de- 
plorable from the view-point of ethics, is yet securing the 
transition from Christianity to the religion that has for its 
intellectual content, its creed, the conclusions of science 
on the problems of religion : 

“The truth is that the confidence in science has already become 
a religious conviction with most of us. The faith in scientifically 
provable truth has slowly, very slowly and by almost impercept- 
ible degrees, but steadily and surely taken root in the hearts of 
men. ‘To-day it is the most powerful factor of our civilization, in 
spite of various church degmas which are declared to be above 
scientific critique and argument; for these dogmas are becoming 
a dead letter. There are several conservative and prominent 
churchmen who publicly confess that the dogmas of the church 


must be regarded as historical documents and not as eternal 
verities, 


“‘Any sectarian faith that endeavors to set forth its claim of 
recognition does it and can Co it only on the ground that it is 
one with scientific truth. For there is nothing universally true, 
nothing catholic, nothing genuinely orthodox, except those truths 
that are positively demonstrated by science.” 


THE ETHICS OF RECREATION. 


The summer vacation will soon be at hand, the church 
activities discontinued and the regular weekly meetings of 
minister and people postponed, in the hope that all ‘may 
return in the autumn to resume their attendance and work 
with renewed earnestness and enthusiasm. Such, in’ our 
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judgment, is what the ethics of recreation involves, not 
only in its application to church-life, but to all life. We 
shall all enjoy more or less change of scenery and occu- 
pation. Various forms of amusement and rest will be 
sought by us all. But will there be a serious purpose in 
our hearts to secure only such means of recreation as will 
tend to produce the end we should have in view? Will 
we put ethics into our recreation? 

Ethics deals with what should be so far as it depends 
on us for its realization. Applied to recreation it is what 
recreation should be so far as it lies in our power to shape 
its conditions and results. 

Recreation to most people is an end in itself, some- 
thing to be enjoyed for its own sake ; an end toward 
which the thoughts conspire during the working hours. 
But ethically considered recreation is not an end, but a 
means toward the best possible fulfillment of the work we 
have temporarily relinquished. A summer vacation ought 
to be entered upon with special reference to the resump- 
tion of another year’s activities, and not regardless of all 
else but itself. That is an unsanctified vacation which 
fails to induce fresh strength for the better exercise of 
capacities in one’s chosen vocation. It is a spiritual sin 
to let a vacation pass with no thought that it shall stand 
for fuller life. How selfish all our holidays become, how 
bereft of moral worth unless enjoyed with reference to this 
ulterior end! A man should pause on the eve of his 
vacation to consider the best way of spending it, the kind 
of rest, of amusement, of change best calculated to sanctify 
it in the manner indicated, and not rush into it thought- 
lessly, selfishly, with no serious aim that it shall yield him 
the new strength and zeal and enthusiasm for his work 
which are among the deepest and most pressing of life’s 
needs. The cause of the deplorable lack of reason and 
conscience in the choice of recreation-sources is to be 
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found, we think, in the absence of a high conception of 
life itself—in the want of an earnest realization of what 
the real aim and end of life is, in the failure to distinguish 
between existence and life. 

To reform the prevailing attitude toward the vacation, 
to infuse into it an ethical element the first requisite is to 
appreciate that what. gives worth to life, that what consti- 
tutes the supreme aim of life is not wealth, nor position, 
nor ease, nor fame, not even happiness, but service. No- 
thing at last counts but service and that counts always 
If that thought dominates one there is certain to bea 
sanctification of pleasure, of recreation and rest and each 
new vacation when ended will bear witness to the influence 
of ethics upon it in the renewal of being that crowns it. 


THE FREE CHURCH TRACT FUND. 


The following names have been added to the list of 
contributors to the Tract Fund, published in the April 
number of our journal : 


Mr. Jacob Newman, LeGrande, Ore. 

Miss Cummings, New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. R. S. Caldwell, Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Alexander Falconer, Montreal, Can. 

Mr. Louis F. Fowler, Topsfield, Mass. 

The generous aid of the. friends of cur cause has 
enabled us to publish already four tracts dealing directly 
with the distinctive characteristics of Universal Religion. 

No. 1. Outlines of the Literal Religious Situation. 

By F. BE. Abbot, Ph.D. 

No. 2. Scientific Method the Root of Universal Relig- 

ion. By Alfred W. Martin. 

No. 3. The New Departure and the Next Sha By 

Octavius B, Frothingham. 
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No. 4. Universal Religion and the Religions of the 
World. By Alfred W. Martin. 

With the balance on hand we are enabled to continue 
this work through the year, but it is hoped that a suffi- 
cient sum will be raised to insure the continuance of these 
publications for many years to come. The fifth tract, 
“The Religion of the Universe,” by F. E. Abbot, Ph, D.,, 
will be published in September, and the sixth, probably 
from the pen of President Jordan, of Stanford University, 
will appear in December. Subscriptions to this fund, 
from one dollar upwards, sent to the editor’s address, 409 
North E street, Tacoma, will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged. 


THEISM AND PAIN. 


The recent heart-rending casualties bring to mind the 
age-long problem of how to reconcile the unsightly facts 
of Nature with belief in the existence of a beneficent God. 
The Hebrew poet Job has given us a solution, but to the 
enlightened, educated intelligence and conscience of the 
modern world it is far from satisfying the demands of the 
head, however much it may meet the requirements of the 
heart. Aeschylus and Sophocles, Dante and Milton, 
Goethe and Tennyson grappled with the problem, but we 
read their writings for other reasons than to study the 
solutions they have offered, because none carries the con- 
viction and weight demanded by modern thought. John 
Stuart Mill, a clear and close thinker, came to the conclu- 
sion that a suffering world and a good God is an “intoler- 
able contradiction.” On every side he observed the 
demonic cruelty of Nature, even when donning her 
“coronation robes” committing terrible atrocities, smiling 
and slaying, like Nero, who played music while his impe- 
rial city was being reduced to ashes. It is impossible, 


thought Mill, that God can be both all-powerful and all- 
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good. If he is able to improve the world and does not, 
he lacks power ; if he can but will not, he lacks goodness, 
and in either case he cannot be the God in whom we wish 
to believe. 

Following in the wake of Mill’s argument comes Col. 
Ingersoll, with his brilliant rhetoric, painting Nature as a 
huge monster, from whose eyes flash forth volcanic fires, 
whose breath exhales miasma, pestilence and poison—the 
very incarnation of power, without any justice or love to 
redeem it. 

We must certainly admit that if the “infinite and eter- 
nal Energy ” which science recognizes as the source of all 
that is be mere power, power working blindly, hap- 
hazardly, recklessly, aimlessly, unconstrained by intelli- 
gence and love, then our moral nature must refuse to 
regard it with reverence and awe. Nay more, if this 
Power manifests intelligence without any moral quality 
besides, if it have intelligence and malevolence, or even 
indifference, we should have no God whom we could take 
into our hearts as the supreme object of veneration and 
trust. We insist that the test of deity is not merely 
power, not merely intelligence, but also goodness. 


Is it possible, after a careful unbiased inspection of 
Nature’s realm, including man, to still believe that the 
Power called God is good? We answer without hesitancy, 
yes. And we base our answer not on any sentimental 
optimism, not on “revelation”, not on mere faith, but on the 
assured results of modern scientific thought. We main- 
tain that by keeping strictly within the limits of logical 
reasoning and the ascertained facts of the cosmos it can 
be shown that in spite of all the evil, all the suffering, all 
the calamities of the world the infinite and eternal Energy 
is not only infinite power but infinite goodness too. 
Forty years ago, perhaps, this claim would have been 
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impossible. Prior to 1859 the reconciliation of evil and 
pain with belief in the goodness of God was usually 
achieved either by taking refuge in an exuberant optim- 
istic faith that the inscrutable mysteries of Providence 
would eventually be disclosed and then found to have 
justice and love at their core, or by assuming the 
existence of a second supernatural power to whom evil 
and pain are to be ascribed. By religious optimism or 
by some form of manicheism the knot was cut, not untied. 
But when science demonstrated the uzzty of force in the 
universe the old dilemma reappeared, and it was not till 
the appearance of the “ Origin of species ” that the key to 
a rational solution of the problem was found. The world 
is not a finished product ; it is still in the making. If it 
were completed, and evil and pain were to exist forever, 
we should certainly be obliged to take our stand by the 
side of Ingersoll and Mill and the vast group that erdorses 
their views on the question at issue. But the objections 
they raise to belief in a God all-powerful and perfectly 
good seem to us to be entirely met by the doctrine of 
evolution. The world is not to be judged until it is fin- 
ished. The goal of evolution, the aim or purpose of evo- 
lution does not appear uwzz/ the end of the process, and 
in the light of this fact we are bound to withhold our 
judgment, The man who never saw a completed loco- 
motive, but only an unfinished one, and that in the car 
shops, what ideas of railroad transportation would he 
have? The man who knew only blossoms, what could he 
say about fruit? And because the fruit in an orchard is 
not ripe in June would one condemn it? If just, one 
would wait till the autumn had come before passing 
sentence upon the trees. We should not then condemn 
the world on account of prevailing evil and pain, but 
should remember that the spring-time of the world is still 
with us, and that only when the season of maturity has 
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arrived are we justified in judging the process as a whole. 


In our contemplation of Nature’s evolution it will not 
do to stop at the »aderial world. For if we do, we shall 
not be able to affirm any moral quality of the Power 
whence all things proceed. To contemplate the long pro- 
cess of inorganic and organic development, from primor- 
dial, nebulous fire-mist to the existing system of order 
and beauty ; to see adaptation of part to part; to realize 
the universal reign of law—all this impresses our mind 
with a sense of Power, but that is all. ’Tis only when we 
rise from the material to the spiritual part of Nature that 
we can affirm the observation of more than mere power. 
Man is a part of Nature, and the most important part— 
its flower, its culmination, its crown. The best that 
Mother Nature has yet produced is a man, and by her 
best should she be judged. Man came fiom Nature by 
the same process of development by which the material 
world was produced. One law, one purpose runs through 
both. Man with all his brute-inheritance, his survivals of 
primitive savagery is also man with his moral conscious- 
ness, his enthusiasms, his aspirations, his ideals, his 
capacity for indefinite improvement. To him it has been 
vouchsafed to take up Nature’s materials and develop 
them to ideal ends. 


Nature’s final sentence when written will be a perfect, 
an ideal man. To look at Man from the standpoint of 
evolution is to see that he has been climbing through the 
ages from primordial protoplasm to ever higher and 
diviner life-forms ; that the Powerin Nature is manifested 
most of all in Nature’s crowning product, that this Power 
has been and still is working on to a grand beneficent 
result ; that evolution, which is the process of this Power, 
has been advancing man from low to ever higher states 
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and is still advancing him; that, therefore, this Power 
whence all things proceed is a good and not an indifferent, 
much less an evil Power. ‘ 


When it is remembered that the one condition of any 
evolution is conflict with an apparently hostile environment 
and that the ezd or aim of organic evolution is the attain- 
ment of arational being, it at once becomes plain that pain 
must necessarily enter into the achievement of evolution’s 
goal. Consequently if we look back over the long evolu- 
tionary process from rational man we see that the pain 
which, irrespective of the goal seems cruel and wrong, 
from the view-point of the goal is really good, If it could 
be shown then that there is a single instance of needless 
or malicious pain in Nature we should certainly feel com- 
pelled to surrender our theism. But considered in the 
light of evolution’s gospel it appears that there is not one 
such instance to be found. Tennyson’s lines expresses 
the conviction “that nothing walks with azm/ess feet, that 
not a worm is cloven zz vazz, that not a moth with vain 
desire is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, or but sudserves 
another’s gain.” ‘ 

We do not see how it can be within the province of 

‘omnipotence to prevent evil or pain. There are some 
things which even omnipotence cannot accomplish and 
this is one of them. Just as God cannot “make a two 
year old colt in five minutes” (to cite the query of the 
Sunday school scholar) nor break a circle and yet keep 
it whole, nor transfer us from Tacoma to Boston without 
‘passing through the intervening space, so also God 
cannot create a race capable of pleasure without at the 
same time making it capable of pain—all such deeds have 


nothing whatever to do with power; they are, in the 
nature of things, impossible and absurd. Pain is simply 


a warning, or danger-signal, placed all along the boundary 
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of safeiy. As such pain is a token of God’s love, a spur 
to goad us on to knowledge, and had it not been for the 
blessed scourge of pain the race would still be sunk in the 
barbarism whence it has slowly emerged. As fast as man’s 
knowledge of the laws of nature is perfected, sc fast will 
pain be abolished. To learn the conditions of health and 
happiness without experiencing pain is impossible for 
men and women. The very meaning of the words man- 
hood and womanhood implies struggle, conflict, pain, as 
conditions of their attainment. The alternative for God 
was automatons or free agents and let us be grateful that 
manliness and womanliness were more precious to God 
than our painless existence as mere machines. And if 
by any miraculous interferences God could have saved us 
from pain, it would have resulted in our never rising to 
the level of character. Both the motive and the means 
for progress would have been removed. Had God so 
interfered with the orderly operation of the divine law of 
cause and effect that by millions of miracles he had saved 
each one of us from breaking the laws of health and hap- 
_piness,cr saved us from suffering if we did break them then 
real men and women, strong-hearted, high-principled men 
_and women would never have come into existence, human 
beings would have become simply grown-up infants, 
destitute of all those attributes of manhood and woman- 
hood that come only from experience, from breasting 
“the blows of circumstance” and grappling with one’s 
“evil star.” We do not see then how it could have been 
within the scope of omnipotence to prevent free, intelli- 
gent, rational beings from suffering and pain in a world 
where progress is the main-spring of life. 
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AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO NEW | 
MEMBERS.* 
Dear Friends of Our Common Cause : 

On behalf of all the earlier members of the society and 
On my own account as your minister I take pleasure in 
extending to you this word of welcome to the fellowship 
-of the Free Church of Universal Religion. The placing 
of your signatures upon our membership roll is an act of 
far greater significance than might at first thought be sup- 
posed. It means that in this community (where sectar- 
ianism and dogmatism and spiritual servitude are still rife) 
thirty-seven more votes have been cast against Sectarian- 
ism and for Brotherhood, against Dogmatism and for the 
method of Science, against intellectual slavery and for 
mental liberty, against special religion and for universal 
religion, against cramping, binding creeds and for perfect 
freedom of thought. By putting your names on this 
membership roll you have entered the vanguard of the 
world’s religious leadership, because the grandest, most 
inspiring and most inclusive religion is the religion for 
which this Free Church stands, a religion free from the 
sectarian principle as well as from the sectarian spirit, 
free from denominational policies and _ diplomacies, 
free from every species of compromise, even from that 
which is called “noble,” free from all intellectual 
-and ecclesiastical limitations and therefore fitted to 
be in truth a universal religion. Such is the privilege 
vouchsafed to us who by signing this roll have pledged 
ourselves to the promotion of free, spiritual and universal 
religion, frankly independent of the special religions, 
_(Brahmanism, Buddhism, Christianity, Judaism and the 
.rest) opposed to whatever in these systems of faith is 
merely sectarian, local, transient ; sympathetic to all that 


*Delivered in the First Free Church, Sunday, June 7th, at the close of the 
sermon, to the thirty-seven persons who, within the past five months, have 


joined the society, 


Behe > 
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4 is ‘ungectarian, universal, permanent. It is a great thing” 
to make one’s convictions count for something, to put 
oneself on record as standing for great principles and 
grand ideals, principles and ideals that are truly universal 
in their nature ; it is a great thing to give of one’s time- 
and money and energy to the promotion of a Cause that 
ims at the universal reign of universal principles and 
ideals and I therefore congratulate you, new members, 
i upon your connection with this Society. We are all of ushere 
en ae world for something more than to make money and 


ee a church whose principles and purposes reach 
down to the very roots of daily life, to beautify and enrich 
_ it. What is it that we are working for? We are working 
- for the coming of that day when honest thought and hon- 
_ est conscience meeting honest thought and honest con- 
science, from any quarter, shall strike hands in fellowship 
instead of striking fists to smite. It is in the faith and 
hope that such a time is coming and that we may hasten 
its coming that we are organized asa free church. Hence 
we ask no questions as to the creed of those who would 
| join our company. All are welcome to the equal privil- 
eges, powers, immunities of this society. And when you- 
who have recently joined it, placed your names on our 
membership roll, you put your hands on a lever, ready 
not for human entertainment and pleasure, but for human 
elevation and progress. Give us, then, your strong, 
hearty, earnest co-operation, and together let us strive to 
live unselfish, consecrated lives; ready to make sacrifices. 
for the sake of our Cause, eager to broaden our work. 
and to increase its effectiveness. 
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A NATURAL BASIS FOR MORALS.* 


The superstitious regard for what the Bible teaches, or — s 
for what the clergy have indicated as its teaching in re-_ 
spect of morals has had a large influence in restraining 
freedom of thought among men as to what is the real 


nature and source of morals. The Mosaic law of the 
Sabbath has been preached as equally obligatory as the 
law against murder. For eighteen hundred years the 


children of Christian parents have been taught, and they | 
have grown up and lived and died in the belief, that 


Moses got the law of the Ten Commandments directly | ae 
from the lips of the Infinite God. This was a sacred — 7 
source, and therefore could not be safely questioned. And 
similarly, they have been taught, and have grown up and 
lived and died in the belief, that all the admirable rules 

and precepts for life and conduct which are contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in the New oS 


Testament, were of divine origin—i. e., there revealed by 
God to man, and hence of sacred source. It is, I suspect, 
the common idea to-day of a very large majority of those 
who fill the pews of our churches, that but for the law of f 
ethics found in the Bible, the civilized portions of the 
human family would to-day be in a state of moral 


anarchy. ; (; 


*Part of an address before the Unitarian Society of Detroit, Mich, ne My 
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Samuel Johnson, in the preface to his “History of Ori- 


ental Religions,” says: 

“It has been common to deny boldly that moral and 
religious truth had any possible existence for the human 
mind before the Christian epoch; to assume that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount actually introduced into human nature 
that very love and trust to whose pre-existing power in 
the hearts of its hearers it could itself have been but an 
appeal. As if ideal principles could have been imported 
into man by a special teacher, or be traced back to some 
moment of arrival, like commercial samples, or inventions 
in machinery.” 

The orthodox clergy have jong taught this notion, and 
they manifest more and more, as they find the props giv- 
ing way from under their dogmas of theology, a disposi- 
tion to emphasize and make the most efit. There is 
consolation in this for such as are outside the pale of the 
churches, and have the interest of morals at heart, in the 
gain to morals thus secured. Many of us can remember 
when these well-meaning and good men used to tell us 
that pure lives and exemplary conduct without belief in 
their dogmas, availed nothing. The simply moral man 
was consigned to about the hottest corner of that uncom- 
fortably hot place. . 

It must be assumed that the people who still believe in 
the old idea of the source of morals, are either ignorant 
of the inroads that well-grounded scientific judgments 
have made upon it in recent years, amounting to a dem- 
onstration of its error, or that their superstitious fears 
have closed their minds to the light on the subject. It is 
now the consensus of the competent in America, England, 
France and Germany, and in every other nation on the 
globe whose civilization and enlightenment anywhere 
nearly approximate these, that all there is of morals in the 
‘Ten Commandments existed as the law of conduct before 
Moses was born; and that all of the valuable rules of con- 
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duct taught by Jesus were in practical operation among 
men of different and widely separated nations before that 
noble character came into being. Mankind . could never 
have lived in peaceful social relations with each other, 
much less have attained the degree of intelligence and 
civilization of the Jewish people, either at the supposed 
date of Moses, or at the period of Jesus’ life, without 
having developed such moral precepts from experience, 
and come to their recognition and observance in practice. 
In the natural order of things, those precepts must have 
been practiced before they were preached. 

In the Egyptian Ritual, the soul, in addressing the 
Lords of Truth, is represented as saying : 

“I have not afflicted any ; I have not told falsehoods ; 
I have not made the laboriné man do more than his task; 
I have not been idle ; I have not murdered ; I have not 
committed fraud ; I have not committed adultery ; I have 
not cheated by false weights.” 

And again: 

“T have not stolen; I have not boasted ; I have not 
counterfeited, nor refused to hear the truth.” 

An inscription on one of the tombs reads as follows : — 


“ He loved his father, he honored his mother, hé loved 
his brethren, and never went from his home in bad tem- 
per. He never preferred the great man to the low.” 


All of this is more than four thousand years old, and 
the virtues indicated are virtues still. 

A result of this increased freedom of thought and in- 
quiry, and of the education and quickened mental activity 
which are some of its fruits, is an absolute loss with many 
people of belief in or respect for any moral teaching that 
is based on any notion of Biblical authority. Every large 
community in the United States contains very many who 
are in this condition of mind. While they are, perhaps, 
‘mostly found among the more highly educated and men- 
tally developed classes, they also exist in considerable 
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numbers among the reading and_ intelligent working 
classes. One meets them, not rarely, but often. 

These people ask for the reason of things, and if you 
would command their observance of a rule of conduct, you 
must first answer their every-day question, “Why?” and- 
no answer will satisfy them that does not commend itself 
to their understanding. They do not believe that the 
Infinite God ever wrote a book, or inspired, in the Christian 
sense, any man to do so. Jesus te them is no more than 
Buddha, or Socrates, or Marcus Aurelius; and they do 
not accept his teaching as any more authoritative of God’s 
will than the teaching of any other man. In other words, 
such persons have reached that healthful state of mind 
which snbjects all things to the test of reason. 

And, unfortunately for many in the class of which | am 
speaking, they are afloat on the sea of life without rudder 
or compass to guide them. They have examined and 
thought far enough to have discarded the belief with 
which they started on their journey, but not enough to 
discover that there exists other and solid ground, based 
on impregnable reason, for the obligation of the moral 
law upon man. Such persons may occasionally be heard 
to deny that there is any basis for a distinction between 
right and wrong conduct in the individual. To what 
extent such a theory may affect the daily walk and life of 
those who entertain it, I do not know. But on principle, 
I should expect it would do so in a large degree. A 
man’s conduct rarely rises above his theory of living, or, 
in other words, his ideal. I therefore believe that ‘this 
state of mind has in it the seeds of evil not only for the 
individual, but for the society of which he is a member. 

To convert such as these from their present way of 
thinking, you must convince their judgments, As I have 
before said, mere authority, whether it be ancient or 
modern, sacred or secular, has no weight with them. 
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It therefore behooves the pulpit and every other agency 
that is engaged in the work of trying to better the per- 
sonal and social moral condition of men, to make clear to 
the mind of the average man of action and intelligence, 
the basis that really exists in Nature for ethical conduct. 

Does Nature afford any scientific basis for a theory of 
morals, and, if so, what is it? We may be assured that 
if the basis of such a theory is not found in Nature, it 
does not exist anywhere. And by Nature, here, I mean 
all that is known by us, including man himself. A very 
large section of the intelligent and progressive portion of 
mankind throughout the so-called Christian world have 
outgrown the first man-Adam theory of creation. They 
believe that physical man is simply Nature’s product, 
working through the law of evolution. The only debated 
question with them is as to the origin of the mind, and 
Mr. Romanes, in 2 series of scientific works, the latest of 
which is entitled “Menta! Evolution in Man,” has gone 
very far towards demonstrating that our minds have come 
by the same road as our bodies. Ana yet, with many 
who are thorough converts to this theory, the trail of the 
old idea marks their speech in deliberate expressions, 
often heard and read, which imply that man is in some 
way outside of Nature. Even the famous Professor 
Huxley was, not long since, caught napping in this 
respect. In the paper referred to, he seemed to have 
been inspired with a zeal for showing how hard and 
apparently cruel Nature’s process is, and, having painted 
this in scarlet colors, he introduced man on the scene as 
an alien power, antagonistic to Nature, and engaged in 
perpetual warfare with her in trying to mitigate the evils 
of her bad government. From the standpoint of evolution 
such a view is inexcusable error. On that theory, man is 
as much a part of Nature, and of Nature’s products, as 
the grass of the field, or the dumb brute that feeds on it. 
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The first fact that impresses itself upon us as we ap- 
proach the inquiry of the Natural basis of morals, is that 
of the existence, not only of the word, but of the thing 
which the word signifies. Morals are here, and in opera- 
tion. Their presence, and the part they play in the social 
economy, are fully recognized, and so have been from the 
beginning of the authentic history of our race. How are 
their presence and their general recognition as a force in 
the world, to be accounted for? There is no escaping 
this question. It has to be answered. 

The answer, I think, is not far away, nor difficult to 
find. It is simply this: Morals are the unwritten funda- 
mental law of social life among human beings—the con- 
dition prescribed by Nature, of our social existence. 
This is as true as is the law of gravitation for physical 
masses, or the law of attraction or cohesion for the particles 
of each mass. And we discover the moral law just as we 
discover the physical laws—by intelligent observation of 
the facts. If you could annihilate matter, the laws of 
matter would disappear with it. But while matter exists, 
no one can conceive of the absence from it of these laws. 
And s:milarly with moral law. While human. societies 
exist, it will abide as being inseparable from them—in- 
deed, as being their very soul and life-source. 

Science and our own observation Loth teach us that 
each individual child that is born into the world comes, 
the moment it enters, under the dominion of laws subject 
to which its growth and development, physically and 
mentally, must take place. That these laws of the child’s 
mental and physical growth and development are not of 
human origin, no person doubts. The only alternative is 
to declare them to be of Nature. What there is back of 
Nature, as its cause, we may not know, but we know 7/as 


the immediate cause of all that we do know, including 
urselves. 
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And there is equally involved in each child’s life and 
development the operation of the moral law in the rela- 
tion of the child to others. This law, like that governing 
its physical life, the child is born into. It existed before 
the child came, and is no more the product of man than 
the other. The child’s conduct must conform to it, or it 
must live apart from its fellows—forfeit all social relations. 
That thou shalt not kill, nor commit adultery, nor steal, 
nor bear false witness, nor covet anything that belongs to 
another, was the law of human society—the very funda- 
mental condition of its existence—from the beginning, 
although it took a vast period of time for man to fully 
recognize it, and the process of learning the fact, like that 
of the child in respect of gravitation, involved him in 
numerous falls and bruises. But the law remained stern 
and unyielding, like the physical law, until, finally, it en- 
forced obedience. In the degree of this obedience to the 
moral law by the members of the social body, has been, 
and ever will be the healthful development and vigor of 
society as an organic whole. 

To fully realize the force and truth of all this, we have 
only to imagine all ethical rules of conduct to be hence- 
forth negatived in practice, for a few generations, by all 
the people of any given community—those of this State, 
for instance. How rapid would be the process of disinte- 
gration, and how soon they would relapse into barbarism! 
The result, if such conduct were persisted in, would be 
the final extinction not only of the social organism, but 
also of the individual members of the society. 

This clearly indicates that ‘ethics are founded in the 
nature of things.” 

Every individual is an organism, made up of many 
distinct parts, each of which has its functions to perform. 
The faithful performance of its functions by each part is 
necessary, not only for its own healthy existence, but 
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equally so for the healthfulness and complete efficiency of 
the whole individual. So every society is a social organ- 
ism, composed of as many parts as there are separate 
individual members in it. The faithful and intelligent 
performance of these functions by him is necessary for 
his own efficient and healthy existence in the organization, 
and in the ratio of his importance to the stability and 
health of the social organism, it is also essential to the 
organism. 

We all understand the value of individual conduct to 
the well-being of the person. We know, for we have 
daily examples of it before us ;—they meet us on the 
highways, in public places, and in the private walks of 
life;—what wreckage of bright and promising manhood 
and womanhood an abandoned disregard of the self- 
preserving laws of conduct will work. Disintegration and 
premature death are its penalties. The result may come 
slowly, but it is exceedingly sure. This is Nature’s law, 
and all her laws are inexorable. A persistent violation of 
them always brings its penal reward to the offender. 
With her, the principle of compensation is fundamental 
and universal. 

Is it not apparent that any individual so living is, to 
the extent of his value to and influence in society, working 
its ruin! If, then, the preservation of the social organism 
is essential to its members, both as a whole and as indi- 
viduals—if its preservation is necessary to the highest 
good of each and all—such conduct, being hostile to its 
healthy existence, as it is to the physical existence of the 
individual indulging it, is clearly bad conduct, and wrong. 

This has been much better expressed by Dr. Abbot, 
in an able paper on “The Advancement of Ethics” pub- 
lished in the “Monist” for January, 1895. He says: 

“The general principle that society is an organism, in 
recognition of which the most diverse schools agree, 
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means * * * that the individual man is actually an 
organ to society as an organism ; and that both maintain 
their healthy existence solely by actual reciprocity of ends 
and means. This is the real constitution of the human 
world, as determined by science and philosophy alike. 
Nature sets before us, easily to read if we will but read, 
her own ideal of the good in the organic constitution ; for 
health is the unmistakable proof of the attainment of 
Nature’s end, while disease is the equally unmistakable 
proof of its partial defeat. Why not apply to the ideal 
world this universal lesson of the real world, and shape 
our social ideal accordingly? For the ideal world is only 
the real world as it ought to be, and what it ought to be 
can be realized solely by developing what it is. 

“Judged by this principle, the ideal ‘good for man’ isa 
more objective realization of his own organic constitution. 
Precisely as the person is related to society, so should the 
personal ideal be related to the social ideal, If the or- 
ganic constitution is itself Nature’s own ideal of the good 
evidenced by health as her reward for obedience to it, 
then it follows that person and society stand under the 
moral obligation of realizing in conduct, personal and 
associative alike, that reciprocity of ends and means which 
is the fundamental law of the organic constitution. In 
this absolute authority of the organic constitution, as the 
very condition of life itself, and therefore as the self- 
revealed and eternal ethical law of Nature herself, lies the 
ultimate reason, the authoritative and unanswerable ‘Why’ 
of all moral obligation.” 

We are all perfectly familiar with this in practice, al- 
though but very few may have ever thought of the theo- 
retical implications of it. Our body of laws—national, 
state and municipal—attest it. What is the excuse for 
the existence of these laws; what brought them forth ? 
First, the conviction, forced upon the minds of men by 
experience, that political organisms are necessary to the 
realization of the highest good of the individual; and, 
secondly, the fact that there are in every such body people 
who would, if not restrained, so conduct themselves as to 
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work its injury. There would be very little need, if, in- 
deed, there would be any, for civil or criminal law, or for 
courts, in a society whose membership was exclusively 
composed of persons of the highest conceivable moral 
character. In such a society, each person would volun- 
tarily so behave as to conserve the highest good of all, 
and would thereby secure his own highest good. 

It is the enemies of society, those whose conduct, if it 
should. become universal with all its members, would 
result in the destruction of society, who render the civil 
law and courts necessary. The citizens of every state, 
and of each municipal government within it, pay a very 
large price annually, in the form of taxes, for the privileges 
of their citizenship, and the preservation of their political 
organism. 

We have such knowledge of our race as justifies the 
statement that the organization of men into societies, in 
some form, for self-preservation and self-protection, is as 
old as the life of man on earth. Such organizations, rude 
and simple at first, but gradually growing in character and 
in degree of efficiency with the advancement in education 
of mankind through experience, are found in full operation 
at every stage of man’s known existence, from the period 
of his savagery to the present highest state of civilization 
to which he has attained. But for these organizations, 
the human race could never have reached the high plane 
which the leading nations of the earth now occupy. Such 
is Nature’s stamp of value upon the moral law, the law of 
co-operation and reciprocity among moral beings. 

Here, then, we have a clear and well-established scien- 
tific basis of morals ; a basis discovered by observation of 
the facts in all social life among moral beings ; facts dis- 
closed in the accredited history of man, and confirmed 
under our own observation as in current operation 
These facts not only suggest, but demonstrate, the ethical 
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law which lies at the foundation of every social organism 
as the fundamental basis and essential condition of its 
existence and growth. 

The idea of morals which is implied in my use of the 
word is that which maintains generally. Herbert Spencer 
calls ethics “a science dealing with associated human be- 
ings,” and he further says, “The moral man is one whose 
functions * * * are all discharged in degrees duly 
adjusted to the conditions of existence.” 

It is agreed by all that morals pertain to the conduct 
of moral beings—that is, human beings—in their relations 
with each other. 

Dr. Abbot defines morals as “the science of rights and 
duties among all moral beings, considered as members of 
a universal society.” 

Bishop Whatley reduced the entire catalogue of human 
virtues to five, namely: Benevolence, Justice, Truthful- 
ness, Purity, and Order. These are all social virtues. 

The ethical codes of mankind have greatly differed at 
different stages of man’s development, as they are found 
to differ now among people of separate nationalities and 
varying degrees of civilization. The moral code of the 
North American Indians answers the purpose of their low 
social condition, but the great American Nation could not 
live under it. As man progresses, advances from the 
lower to the higher—-in other words, approaches more 
nearly to the ideal which Nature suggests as her ultimate 
aim for him, he outgrows the code of conduct which for- 
merly did good service ; and he then makes the discovery 
that the code must be amended to meet the higher con- 
ditions of his life. In this, the standard of moral conduct 
changes from time to time. Nature is a model mother ; 
she adapts her rules of behavior to the age of her children, 
and their degree of development; but always so as to 
guide them upward towards her final ideal for them. I 
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assume that this ideal of Nature is fixed and permanent. 
Man’s ideal, on the contrary, is always merely tentative. 
What Nature’s ultimate ideal is for him he may never 
definitely know ; all he may know of it is that it involves 
continual growth. His own ideals change in a progressive 
series as he advances in character and knowledge. But 
whatever his ideal may be for the time being, it determines 
his duty in respect of conduct ; and every man’s conduct 
may be justly awarded praise or blame by that standard, 
with this saving proviso, that his low ideal is not attribut- 
able to his own willful ignorance. There may be, and 
often is, a moral guilt of ignorance. The common saying 
that “a man is not to blame for what he does not know” 
is, in many cases, if not in most cases, grossly untrue, and 
furthermore, the idea expressed by it is mischevious. 

An earmark for ethics is regard for others in conduct. 
On the scientific theory of creation, the evolution theory, 
man is the latest, as he is the noblest, product of Nature. 
Yet long before man appeared on the earth, before he 
emerged into self-consciousness, all organic animal and 
vegetable life must have manifested the implication of 
morals. Every animal, and every tree and plant, serve 
two ends, namely: its own end, in its growth and de- 
velopment ; and the end of others of its kind—the animal 
in bearing its young, and the tree and plant in bearing 
and throwing off seed. The latter service is one of self- 
sacrifice. This duplicate life we see in daily operation in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The other-regarding 
function, no matter how restricted the field of its operation, 
and although non-moral in the animal and plant, consti- 
tutes the very essence of morals in man. Nature appa- 
rently discloses her ideal for the physical man, as she does 
for plants and animals. The tree and the animal, unless 
thwarted by unfriendly conditions, fulfill the ends for 
which they came into the world. Man, if the theory of 
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evolution be true—and there is no other respectable 
theory now in the field—-started as a mere animal, and he 
owes his present exalted position on earth to the persistent 
force of Nature in pushing him upward, until he became 
a self-conscious moral being, and able, asa part of Nature, 
to intelligently co-operate not only in the good work of 
his own continued development, but in that of all animal 
and vegetable life around him. 

But for the long-continued and persistent operation of 
this force upon him, he would still be only as one of the 
beasts of the field, whether of the ape species or of some 
other which time has destroyed. 

I have now but imperfectly sketched in outline the 
natural basis of morals, and I am only too well aware of 
how inadequately it has been done. I did not undertake 
it without a full realization of my inability to do the sub- 
ject justice, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
where more elaborate consideration of details would be 
possible, and much less in a discourse which could not 
safely be protracted beyond the period of an ordinary 
sermon. The subject is one that requires a volume for its 
yroper elucidation. But I shall be quite content if, in 
what | have said, I have succeeded in conveying a fairly 
clear idea of the nature of the facts and the general trend 
of thought on which this theory rests. 


E. W. MEDDAUGH: 
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GROUNDS OF DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 


That humanity, from the cradle to the grave, is con- 
fronted with many varieties of thought, feeling and action 
is to be expected wherever there is freedom of mind and 
heart. Many causes therefor may be suggested :—as 
differences of heredity, sex, years, nationality, observation 
and experience. Thereby is justified the remark, more 
Hibernico, that whenever two persons think precisely 
alike, one must have ceased to think. 

But after due allowance for such inevitable causes for 
divergence, there still exist four specific grounds cf differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent, candid minds to which 
in greater or less degree the fruitlessness of debates and 
the divergence of conclusions are attributable. 

1. Misapprehension of the subject. 

2. Ambiguity of language. 

3. Weakness of attention. 

4. Bias of association. 

Many discussions and controversies are indulged in 
when the parties do not really know what they are talking 
about. Unless they relate to some proposition affirmed 
or denied they may be prolonged like parallel lines ad 
infinitum without convergence. It is incumbent on con- 
troversialists who are uncontent with simply beating the 
air, to have ‘as soon as practicable, if not at the outset, the 
subject of controversy clearly stated and apprehended. 
Forming an issue is the aim and end of legal pleadings, 
and the judge on assuming jurisdiction demands to know 
the issue. It is only after a clear apprehension of the 
subject that much value can be attributed to agreement 
or disagreement, or to affirmation or denial of a conclusion. 

Second—Language is only an imperfect medium of 
thought, but being the best we have, we must use it or be 
silent. Yet its use is ever beset with difficulties in con- 
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veying to other minds clearly and precisely what we 
mean in our own. Our English language is derived from 
so many sources and has so many words of like import, 
yet differing, that we encounter great difficulty in its use 
with clearness and precision. Then, too, words are used 
in so many different senses, ambiguity and perplexity 
often result. The common fallacy of the ambiguity of the 
middle term is ever to be avoided. In all discourse clear 
thought should be followed by its clear statement in un- 
ambiguous language if lodgement in the minds of others 
is desired. 

Third—Mental power consists largely in power of 
attention and concentration. How easily by the use of a 
lens rays of heat can be made to light a match or flash 
powder. It is told that the German philosopher Fichte 
was so absorbed in his study at Leipsic as to be wholly 
unaware of Napoleon’s great battle raging about the city, 
and on stepping into the street for his usual walk was 
amazed to learn that the musketry and cannon had been 
firing all day. How concentrated must be the thoughts 
of our Edison, who has shown such marvelous power to 
accomplish in electricity his desired results for light, heat 
and power. With most minds the thoughts wander; we 
lose the continuity which is essential to grasp ideas and 
compare them with others already known, and to attain 
for ourselves satisfactory conclusions. Hence, weakness 
of attention may well be stated as an important cause of 
‘weakly-held opinions, and of differing with others. 

Fourth—We are all subject to bias of association or 
prejudice. This may be good or bad. It is natural and 
right that we should have respect and deference for the 
view and convictions of our parents, our teachers and our 
governmental rulers—for “the consensus of the competent.” 
That man is to be pitied who has no basis for thought 
or action rooted in the past; who, as a doubter, is ever 
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and on every subject adrift. There is a golden mean be- 
tween being certain of everything and certain of nothing. 
It was a severe statement made by an English statesman 
that he would be as glad to be as sure of anything as 
Lord Macaulay was of everything. Many men are so 
warped and distorted in their judgments of men and 
things that it can surely be told in advance just how they 
will regard a new subject or problem when presented. 
Few there are who can divest their minds of prejudice and 
calmly and dispassionately hear and determine what may 
be presented for their consideration. You might well 
imagine that our judges who, metaphorically. sit blind- 
folded holding high the scales of justice, would be free 
from the bias of association. But experience shows quite 
the contrary. 

The electoral commission of 1876 was composed of 
fifteen as learned and patriotic statesmen as the United 
States afforded, five being senators, five representatives 
and five supreme judges. Upon the evidence and the law 
as to whether Hayes or Tilden was entitled to the presi- 
dency, eight voted one way and seven the other ; and the 
line of cleavage was clearly and certainly the line of party, 
Without discussing the right or wrong of the result, it 
surely was manifest that the voting of some ofthese great 
men was based on their previous convictions, according to 
the Lias of association. 

Application of these four tests to our own mental pro- 
cesses as well as the differences encountered with others, 
cannot fail to aid all truth-seekers in escaping fogs of 
uncertainty and rocks of error in the voyage of intellectual 
and moral life. 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 
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THE FIRST FREE CHURCH, AS VIEWED BY 
A LAWYER, 


In the evolution of religious ideals, from the fetich 
worship of the low-browed African savage, to the high 
standards that characterize the present scientific age, this 
church of Universal Religion stands facile princeps. Its 
aims and aspirations are the loftiest, the noblest, the 
purest and the best that can engage the mind of man. In 
the domain of religious thought, this movement holds a 
position analogous to that occupied by the American Revo- 
lution, in political history. It demands absolute freedom 
and independence for the conscience of mankind. What 
the world’s great emancipator, the immortal Lincoln, did 
for the race, in breaking the shackles from the limbs of 
millions of slaves, it proposes to do for the human intel- 
lect. The good work of reform, inaugurated by Luther 
and pursued by humanity’s best and greatest thinkers, 
through the ages, it declares shall be continued, until the 
Ultima Thule of religious liberty shall have been attained, 
until the ghost of the intolerant spirit of the Inquisition 
shall no longer stalk, with arrogant front, upen the face of 
of the earth, nor the avto-da-fe of cruel bigotry be celebra- 
ted, even in the heart of craven hypocrisy, when the be- 
nign spirit of religious tolerance and individual liberty, 
like an emanation from heaven, shall pervade the whole 
earth. 

The First Free Church promulgates a religion of virile 
strength, of spiritual force, of moral courage, of mental 
vigor and intellectual honesty. 

Feeling that frank agnosticism is better than false hy- 
pocrisy; that candid scepticism is nobler than blind bi- 
gotry; that there is more faith in honest doubt than in 
half the creeds; that truth is preferable to fiction; 
and that no manly man will lie, even though by so doing he 
may gain admission into the so-called orthodox heaven, 
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it teaches that we should have the truth, at any cost; that 
truth is eternal; and that error is as fleeting and evanes- 
cent as the empty edicts of an unholy king, or the futile 
fulminations of an ungodly pope. 

Believing that the great problems of this life are suffi- 
cient entirely to occupy the brain of man, without enter- 
ing upon a doubtful discussion of the future, it teaches 
that the only proper way to prepare for the future, is to 
live a pure and upright life in this sphere; that every day 
of life’s brief span should be a holy day; and that all our 
thoughts, and words, and deeds should be just, and suit- 
able for any day in the week. 

It respects precedent, so long as precedent stands the 
supreme test of reason; but, when it fails in that, it brush- 
es the chrysalis of precedent aside, like the lepidoptera, 
and mounts to the higher plane of wisdom and under- 
standing. 

It teaches that, in the warp and weft of life, the immut- 
able and inexorable law of cause and effect is closely 
interwoven; that “the wages of sin is death”; that 
“the way of transgressors is hard”; and that “what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he: also reap”; that these 
are self-evident truths, not because the Bible says so, but 
that the Bible says so because they are truths. 

lt teaches the fraternity of nations and the brotherhood 
of man; that the golden rule contains a whole volume of 
ethics in itself; and that man is his brother’s keeper, in 
the sense that the suffering of one is the concern of all. 

In its court of chancery vicarious punishment and vica- 
rious suffering are unknown. Every man must work out 
his own salvation ; and each is judged by what he is, and 
not by what he claims to be. Can there be a nobler or 
a manlier scheme of salvation ? 

Sacrificing vain pomp, idle form and cold, barbaric 
ceremony for substance, it believes that right living is 
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better than holy professions; and that obedience to the 
laws of nature is far more important, for our temporal and 
eternal salvation, than the strictest observance of all the 
obsolete laws of the Mosaic dispensation. 

Its very hymns, replete with sound sense and lofty 
moral sentiment, as well as with divine harmonies, breathe 
the sublime spirit of religious freedom. 

The only beacons by which its course is directed are 
the grand arc lights of enlightened reason and unsullied 
conscience. Seeing that Deity delights in diversity, in 
the realm of mind, as well as in the material world, it 
accords to every honest and intelligent man the same 
freedom of belief that it exacts for itself. 

Weighted down by the chains of no dwarfing creed, its 
votaries dwelling in the ethereal regions of the intellectual 
empyrean, feast upon the eternal verities, as ascertained 
by the method of science. 

Gleaning golden truths from the garnered stores of the 
world’s great religions, it scorns their bigotry, their absurd 
dogmas and arbitrary creeds, and rejects their foolish 
myths and legends, as food fit only for the puerile mind 
of primitive man. 

It believes that the highest wisdom is to become 
thoroughly familiar with all the laws of nature, more 
especially with the laws of our own being, and with the 
laws of our own being in their relation to all the other 
laws of the universe ; that man’s highest duty is perfectly 
to adjust himself to his environments, to live in absolute 
harmony with all the laws of nature, and to assist his 
fellow-man in doing likewise; and that the more nearly he 
approximates this condition the more closely will he 
approach atonement with the Great First Cause. 

The last and noblest offspring of scientific and religious 
thought, and, in the evolutionary process, the logical out- 
growth of the Unitarian faith, this church of Universal 
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Religion, unsectarian and undenominational, comes as the 
avant-courier of that intellectual freedom, that religious 
liberty, and that reign of universal brotherhood, which 
have been the dream of the poet, the orator and the sage, 
through all the ages. 

Whoever says that the First Free Church is an icono- 
clast without a substitute, proclaims to the world his pro- 
found and pathetic ignorance of its fundamental principles, 
its high aims and lofty aspirations ; for it simply melts 
the golden calf of ignorance and superstition, in the 
crucible of intelligent investigation, and erects, in its 
stead, the Angel of Truth, upon the pedestal of Right- 
eousness. It sweeps the cobwebs of fallacy and error 
from the temple of thought, lets in the welcome and re- 
splendent light of eternal day, adorns its walls with the 
achievements of science, of literature and art, and peoples 
its halls and corridors with terrestial angels, choiring, in 
heavenly melodies, “On Earth Peace, Good Will Toward 
Men.” 

ALBERT EMERSON JOAB. 


PROGRESS AND REFORMS. 


Most of the numerous plans for social regeneration and 
political reform are based upon the idea that laws, resolu- 
tions, or conventions will suffice to establish conditions 
essential to the success of the object sought. Collectivism, 
the socialists tell us, will establish righteousness and 
equality ; the single-tax men deny the claims of the social 
reformer. There is nothing so certain, say Henry 
George’s disciples, as that his theory, if put in practice, 
will abolish poverty, speculation and debt and remove the 
opportunity and disposition which make these evils a 
necessity. The political parties yearly regale the people 
with reform programmes, warranted to restore good goy- 
ernment and lighten taxation. The sects promise partial 
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happiness in this life and bliss eternal to their faithful 
worshippers. For thousands of years these alluring songs 
have been sung to the world, by the priests, the pro- 
fessors and the politicians—all interested as profoundly 
in their own temporal welfare as in the salvation and good 
government of human kind. Yet very few of these 
assurances have been realized in practice by the world, 
judging from the fact that the same resolutions, speeches, 
sermons and precepts are still repeated with only modi- 
fications, forced by progress achieved outside the realms 
of the instructors. When science settles a point definitely, 
the doctors of philosophy, of law, of politics and of divinity 
who do not care to appear in a riduculous attitude, usually 
succumb to its dictates, or keep silence, unless they are 
on the high Romish pedestal of implicit faith in a divine 
Church. 

Just at this time, as in previous periods of history the 
American people, many of whom through the stress of 
financial and business derangement, brought about partly 
through their own folly or short-sightedness or mayhap 
through pursuing mistaken policies in government, are 
suffering from grievous losses in money or in property 
acquired or thought to have been acquired. This period 
of embarrassment has been prolonged beyond the ordinary 
limits of such unfortunate occurrences, and has stirred all 
classes, until a larger proportion of the people have be- 
come active agitators, many of them grumblers against 
government and society and what is called the established 
order of things. These have potent remedies for the 
crisis, almost as numerous as the people who propound 
them, mostly based upon proposed action by pevoples, by 
state legislation or by congress. The advocate of the 
single gold money standard is positive that national bank- 
ruptcy and ruin will take place should silver be remone- 
tized. The free silver coinage man points with triumph 
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to the present business stagnation following the demone- 
tization of silver; the democrat insists that the evil times 
grew out of the McKinley tariff, while the re,ublican 
makes President Cleveland responsible for all this ruina- 
tion. The populist proclaims his dozens of sure cures 
for diseases in the body politic. The good woman suf- 
fragists are ready to charge the prevailing misrule toa 
strictly masculine government, and so on ad infinitum. 
This hubbub is confusing, but fortunately can be only tem- 
porary, as one mass of rubbish after another shall be 
swept away. 

I would by no means deprecate, but rather welcome 
any political or moral agitation tending to arouse citizens 
from their normal sluggish attitude in regard’ to their 
duties as members of the commonwealth, in which all 
voices should be heard on every question affecting the 
general welfare. I do wish, however, to protest against 
the limited and partial methods of reform which the par- 
tisan, the priest or the trader may set up as potent for 
the eradication of the grave disorders of society and 
government, that are in the nature of a blood disease, 
incurable by lotions or by sprinkling. 

“All enterprises, whether by individuals or by commu- 
nities that have a sensual or selfish aim, must fail,” is 
Emerson’s dictum, and through this light can be traced all 
of the troubles that afflict and threaten the country, the 
church and society, and will continue to disturb these 
relations to a greater or less extent as we depart from or 
approach toward the practice of the golden rule. There 
is no such thing as remission of sins moral or physical, in 
the inexorable laws of Nature ; punishment follows trans- 
gression of every kind, irrespective of persons or their 
theological opinions. Nor can the false and fraudulent 
politician look for exemption from the result of foul and 
unscrupulous deeds any more than the thief. 
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The community which solicits speculation on a fictitious 
basis is as culpable_as the gambler who robs his neighbor 
while standing on a high plane of courtesy ; the voter who 
permits zeal for party to eclipse his judgment and patriot- 
ism must share the responsibility of resulting evils with 
his representative who sells or barters his legislative in- 
fluence or executive option. 

No, all the professional or the intelligent quacks in 
Christendom with their surface nostrums cannot ease a 
community or an individual from the effects of violated 
law, and meritorious medicines administered by educated 
physicians will have little better results until the political 
constitution is made receptive to healthy influences. The 
process of cure may be tedious, but as it is the only ef- 
fective method of renovation, the sooner the treatment is 
begun, the more speedy will be the realization of the grand 
ideal. Reform must come from within, must first per- 
meate the man and render him temptation-proof as far as 
such a condition is essential. It goes without saying that 
a healthy state of morals and manners among a majority 
of the members of any community is contagious, and will 
go far towards leavening the entire popular mass, and 
that reform once started in this way may be as rapid as 
it is effective. Whether such a condition may come about 
through collectivism or individualism would be a specu- 
lative inquiry. I am very certain, however, that no real 
reform can be worked out except through the exercise by 
intelligent man and women of the largest freedom, physical, 
intellectual and religious that the human being is capable 
of and that the primary effort in the direction of all 
reforms must come through the religious instinct or in- 
fluence that is at the foundation of human character and 


true progress. 
EDWARD N. FULLER. 
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THE NEW IDEA OF GOD AND ITS ADVANTAGES 
OVER THE OLD.* 


‘Creation is the visible demonstration of the creator, ‘The heavens declare 
his glory; the firmament showeth the work of his hands. Day shouts tidings of 
him to-day; night breathes knowledge of him to-night. There is no articulate 
speech nor language, their voice is not heard; but their sovd, their significance, 
is felt in all the ends of the earth. The dust of the streets illustrates his order ; 
the stones proclaim his law; the flowers preach his beauty; the elements declare 
the flowing beneficent symmetry of his will ; atoms, as well as suns, announce 
the even equity of his decrees. Who now questions that the world is animated, 
quick with living powers, burning with intelligence, glowing with passion, 
throbbing with emotion, crowded with intentions? Who thinks now of a dead 
universe, of a mechanical world? The old phrase ‘‘inanimate creation” is fal!- 
ing into disuse ; for matter itself, iron, rock, diamond, is discovered to have no 
dead particle, but to be the visionary raiment that clothes for the moment in- 
visible and imponderable force. It is nothing; it only seems to be. How 
foolish the notion that one can be zmprisoned in naturel As well talk of being 
incarcerated in light ! Intelligence does not confine, it emancipates,”—O. B, 
Frothinghain. 


Those who have followed this course of sermons on the origin 
and development of the idea of God, will doubtless have observed 
that ever since the idea of God dawned upon the consciousness 
of man, conception after conception has disappeared, definition 
after definition has been outgrown, symbol after symbol has 
waned, trinities have dissolved and personalities have vanished 
away. But throughout this long process of growth in theistic 
thought, man has been constantly and steadily approaching nearer 
and nearer to the actual truth of what God really is. Man, 
throughout this evolution of religious thought, has been steadily 
advancing out of the darkness of ignorance into the light of grow- 
ing knowledge of the unseen and eternal. Last Sunday morning 
I endeavored to explain the modern conception of God. You 
will remember that it has its roots in positive knowledge, and not 
in mere faith; that it has its foundation in discovered, verified 
facts ; for there exists, to use the language of Herbert Spencer, 


*Ninth in a series of twelve discourses on the origin and development of the 
Idea of Ged. 
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‘An Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things proceed.” 
If this conception of an infinite and eternal Energy were enough 
to represent God, why, then there would be no Atheism in the 
world. But very few people, I imagine, would concede that mere 
power, or energy, is enough to constitute what we understand by 
the word “ God.” To stand for God this power must be con- 
scious ; it must be intelligent ; it must be wise; it must be just 
and loving and good ; 1t must have a plan—it must be guiding 
the universe to some definite and divineend. Now, have we any 
right to predicate of this Infinite and Eternal Power, conscious- 
ness, intelligence, personality, wisdom, goodness, love? Have we 
any right, I ask, to ascribe to this Infinite and Eternal Energy 
whence all things proceed, these attributes with which you and | 
are familiar? It has been proved by science that we are the 
products of this infinite and eternal Power. Now, what are we? 
We are conscious, intelligent, personal. We think, we plan, we 
have our ideals of justice, and of goodness and of love. it fol- 
lows, then, does it not, that since we are the products of this 
Power, it must have at least as much as we have, because nothing 
is ever evolved that is not first involved ; because every effect in 
the universe must have a cause, nay, an adequate cause, and if 
this cause is to be adequate, then it must have at least as much 
in itself as we see in the effect. Consequently if we, the products 
of this Power, are conscious, intelligent, personal, then this Power 
must be at least as much as conscious, intelligent and personal, 
The foundation—principle of all knowledge lies here. These 
axioms—that nothing can come from nothing, that a stream can- 
not rise higher than its source, are the basis of everything we 
know, and if these fundamentals are not accepted we cannot pro- 
ceed to know anything at all. But we can go further in our pre- 
dication and still keep strictly within the limits of positive know!- 
edge and of sound reasoning. We can go further and see that 
since this Power is infinite, in must be conscious, intelligent, per- 
sonal, in an in4nitely higher sense than that in which you and I 
use these wo’ 's. Nay, because of the infinity of this Power, it 
must have attributes infinitely higher than any with which you 
and I are familiar. This was a cardinal thought in the pantheism of 
Spinoza, who, more nearly than any other thinker of his time, ap- 
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proached the modern idea of God. Consciousness, intelligence, 
personality, to this Power, rust be what the merest muscular con- 
tractions are to us. What the simplest unconscious organic pro- 
cesses of our bodies are to us, that must these attributes be to 
this infinite and eternal Power. 

Much as we may try to define God, the simple fact is that he 
cannot be defined, because to define anything is to draw a circle 
around it. You cannot envircle the infinite. If you try to cir- 
cumscribe it, you are sure to shut out a great deal more than you 
shut in.* By as much as God is infinite he must forever 
transcend the possibility of human definition. But this humble con- 
fession having been once made, we may properly proceed to use 
such language as is least unsuited to so high a theme, because we 
must think about it, we cannot help ourselves, and imperfect 
speech is surely preferable to silence. 

In answer to the question, what is God? I said, last Sunday, 
boundless Power, not localized, not centralized anywhere in the 
universe, because the infinite can have no centre. God is the 
Substance of which all things are the form. He is not 77 spacey 
mark you, but is himself space, for space is not a great, huge 
whole, as it was once thought to be. Space is an infinite ocean of 
imponderable and unmaterial power. Space is the presence of 
God, 

Again, in answer to this question, what is God? I replied, the 
eternal Essence of mind and matter, of reality and fact, of 
spirit and ether, of perfection and beauty ; the Unity of all forces, 
the Unity of all law, the Unity of all substance, constituting in its 
totality, the Ultimate Unity ; and I remarked that whatever vague- 
ness or indefiniteness may gather about this conception is due 
largely to the influence of inheritance. We have not been able 
wholly to free our minds from our inherited ideas as to what God 
is. You and I were brought up to think of God after the old 
fashion, as a quasi-human deity, located just behind the blue sky, 
seated on a throne, there governing the whole universe and “see- 
ing it go” as Carlyle said. Since we have been brought up on 
that idea of God, we must mot expect to grasp the new idea all at 


*Spinoza’s phrase is, determinatio negatio est—to define God is to deny him, 
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once. We have to grow into it. History shows us that at every 
forward step in the history of the race, man has been obliged to 
make just such a re-adjustment of his thoughts as you and I are 
called upon to make to-day. It will take some of us a long, long 
time wholly to eradicate from our minds this old conception in 
which we have been educated, strip our minds of it altogether 
and fill them instead with this new, grander, more exalted and 
more inspiring conception of God. Here then I find the cause 
of the vagueness and indefiniteness of which so many people 
complain concerning this new idea,—it is that they have not been 
able as yet to adjust themselves to the new order of thinking. 

_ In answer to the question, “where is God?” I replied, literally 
everywhere, because space is universal, and space is the presence 
of God. Space is not a stupendous hole as we used to think. 
Space is a mighty universal ocean, unweighable, invisible ; a con- 
tinuous, all-penetrating power to which science has given the name 
“ether.” It is the eternalessence of all things that are. Science 
calls it the sub-stratum’‘of all worlds. I doubt if there is any discov- 
ery in the modern world that is more wonderful than this discovery 
of what space actually is. Air was once a mystery, but gradually 
man has been discovering the elements and properties of air and 
when a few years ago Raleigh and Ramsay discovered “argon” 
as another of the elements of air, it was concluded that air is now 
pretty thoroughly understood, and the mystery which was formerly 
attached to air has now been transferred to ether. That is the 
new mystery which confronts men to-day.* This great ocean, so 
subtile, invisible, unmaterial, spiritual, all-powerful, holds in its 
universal embrace not only the oceans of water, not only the 
écean of air, but also the continents, the systems and the suns, 
the planets and the stars, Only last year Sir William Thompson, 
by a series of very careful and most delicate experiments, proved 
that all matter in the universe is at bottom ether. In other 
words, matter, in reality, is only a “form” of this spiritual sub- 
stance. ‘Think of it. We have been believing all along that 
space is empty, and now science has proved that empty space is 


*See Gage’s ‘‘ Introduction to Physical Science,” page 282; also the article 
6¢ Bther ” in the Century Dictionary. 
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an empty phrase. And I believe science will yet prove 
that space is the substance of God; that God is _liter- 
ally, with the exact and precise use of English words, every- 
where, and that the universe is everywhere throbbing, thrilling, 
pulsing with divine energy, divine power and divine meaning. 
I look up into the night sky, at the grandeur and solemnity of 
the starry march, but I cannot stop at the stars. It is the power, 
the majesty, the mystery of the infinite life of God that shines 
down upon me out of the starry sky! I look out upon the im- 
mensity and majesty of the ocean, but it is not merely a collection 
of drops of water or heaving waves that I see. It is the out- 
shining of the infinite that awes me as I look on the majesty and 
the mystery of this restless, wondrous sea. I take a cubic inch 
of space and by the help of the spectroscope I analyze the beam 
of light that passes through it. I see a billion heat-waves and 
light-waves, all of them independent in their existence, but I see 
more than that, I see the exactness of God, the economy of 
God, the love of God in that cubic inch of space. I read human 
history, and it is not merely a record of the countless social and 
political forces that have made the world what it is. It is the 
story of humanity, uplifted, inspired and advanced by the God- 
force inherent in man. And so, again, when I look into the face 
of a friend, I cannot stop at his eyes, nor at the expression of his 
face, nor at his beauty of soul, nor even at the inspiration he is to 
me. I find in all this beauty of soul, this inspiration, this friend- 
ship, a symbol, a manifestation of the infinitely divine. So then, 
in answer to the question, “‘ How does man stand related to God ?” 
I answer that he is nearer to God than he ever was before. Ac 
cording to the old idea of God he was thought of as located be- 
yond the blue sky in a definite spot, there enthroned in his 
heavenly court, surrounded by numberless angels, any one of | 
which he could despatch in a moment to the side of the sup- 
pliant. But according to the new conception of God and of the 
universe there is no longer any place or use fer angels. The con- 
tact with the divine is direct, consequently the need of angels dis- 
appears. We can no longer think of the relation between God 
and man as comparable to the relation between two human 
beings, becausc that woula make God finite. Instead, therefare, 
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of conceiving of man’s relation to God after thi. fashion, .ittead 
of thinking of man as connected with God in the same way that 
one finite being is connected with another, the two communicating 
with one another through the intervening space in some myster- 
ious way, we have learned to think that God is connected with 
man through the natural organism of his own faculties, by which 
his life is brought into at-one-ment with all the world-forces around 
him. The God that guides and saves men’s souls is in human 
souls and works through human souls. ‘The providence that cares 
for man is in man and works through man. Deity wells up in 
us as the vitalizing Force of all our mental and moral perceptions, 
as the Power that constrains us to follow thetruth we know, to do 
the right we see, thus setting us in the very currents of the Divine 
Energy. The infinite Power sweeps through us; itself the sub- 
stance of which all things are only the form; itself the inspira- 
tion that impels us to the search for truth and that binds us to 
the right ; itself the essence of ‘%e truth and the beauty that 
lift up our thoughts to higher levels and our lives to worthier 
endeavor and nobler purpose. Such, in brief, is the modern idea 
of God. 

What now, are the advantages of this new idea over the old 
idea of God? I can well believe that thousands of men and 
women would instantly make answer that there are no advantages 
in it at all. To them it means absolute and utter loss,—un- 
speakably lamentable loss. Science, they admit, has destroyed 
this old, simple, concrete, comforting idea of God, but what, they 
ask, has it given us instead? Nothing but a coid, vague, vapid, 
colorless abstraction. I can easily believe that thousands of 
people would give just such an answer as this when they are 
asked what advantage there is in this new cc ception of God. 
When I look back over the long process of thought, when I con- 
template the progress man has made on this highest and greatest 
of all subjects, I do not wonder that many, many people feel a 
sense of bewilderment and loss when they contrast the new idea 
of God with the old. They have waked up to find themselves 
in an infinite universe, and there seems to be no more any resting 
place for the deeper affections of the heart. Under the old idea of 
the universe, when man thought it was no larger than the now knowa 
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orbit of the moon, and when he thought of God as being situated 
just outside of it with thousands of angels about him, any one of 
which he could send ina moment to anyone who asked for help, 
under those ideas the conception of God was very simple, very 
easy to grasp, quite concrete, and pecple found unspeakable com- 
fort and consolation in it. But to-day we find ourselves in an 
infinite universe with God literally everywhere, for there is actually 
no single spot in the universe where he can be said to be located 
more than anywhere else, and I say it is only natural and inevit- 
able that under this new order of thought man should feel a sense 
of bewilderment, dazedness and loss. It has always been so. If 
you will take pains to look ir*> the matter you will find that all 
through the ages, at every new forward step man has taken he 
has felt this very same sense of bewilderment and loss, but after 
atime he succeeded in adjusting himself to the new order of 
ideas, and I believe that just as it has keen in the past so will it 
be now and in the future. Go back for a moment to the day 
when man substituted belief in one God for belief in many Gods. 
Can you not imagine how desperate a sense of bewilderment and 
loss there must have been in his heart when he had to give up 
Polytheism and accept belief in “one only God” instead? When 
man discovered that the universe is a unit, he was inevitably led 
to believe that God must be a unitary Power. Yet this radical 
change in religious thought was so stupendous that for hundreds 
of years the sense of bewilderment and desolation continued until 
at last a readjustment of thought to this newly-discovered fact of 
the universe was achieved. And just as in the past man suc- 
ceeded in adjusting himself to the new conception of the universe 
as a unit and of God as a unit, so we at the end ef this nineteenth 
century, having been called to take another forward step in the 
onward movement of man’s thought of God, will succeed, if we 
have not already succeeded, in adjusting our minds and hearts 
to this new line of thinking. History teaches us that we must 
expect to feel somewhat bewildered, we must expect to feel a 
sense of loss for a time, but gradually,—as it has been with our 
ancestors so will it be with us,—we shall succeed in wholly ads 
justing our thoughts and affections to the new and grander concep- 
tionof God. And we shall find it kindling anew our religious 
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emotions, inspiring deeper affections, awakening and stimulating 
loftier purposes than any we have ever entertained before. 

And so-I claim there ave advantages in the new thought of 
God and the most important of all is this: 1. that we are now 
unspeakably nearer the truth as to what God actually is than we 
ever were before, and this, I think, is an incalculable gain for the 
reason that there can be no positive comfort and no permanent 
consolation in any thought of God that we know is false or that 
we even suspect is false. A faith which we know or suspect has 
not truth for its foundation can never be of any lasting comfort or 
consolation. Here then, I think, we have the first great advan- 
tage—we are one great step nearer the truth, the actual truth of what 
God in his essence is, And if this be so, it is plainly our primary 
duty to adjust ourselves to the discovered truth, because to get 
into right relations with the universe, with God, is the bottom 
secret of human happiness. 

2. The second great gain is that: this new conception of 
God has taken caprice out of the universe. According to the old 
idea of God, he governed the universe by a double system of 
laws and special providences. He could interfere at any partic- 
ular time with the natural orderly process of things, either through 
a miracle, or in some other way violating one of his natural laws. 
But to-day we: have made the wonderful discovery that law is 
universal, and that this Power we call God works only through 
law. There is not an atom of the universe anywhere but what is 
under the reign of law, and we can therefore depend upon the unt- 
verse—we can depend upon God, upon law, because there are no 
arbitrary decrees, because cause and effect are indissolubly bound. 
That is a new privilege, and one of incalculable worth to man. 
And because law is universal, because God never interferes with 
the systematic, orderly processes of Nature, it follows that there can 
be no place for miracle or for pefitional prayer. What inspires us 
to-day is not the law of miracle but the miracle of law. If we 
pray in this new universe, it must be with due recognition of the 
universal reign of law. We can no longer seek to change God or 
ask for any material or spiritual good, because acquisition is gov- 
erned by obedience to the laws of material and spiritual attain- 
ment. The only legitimate, the only rational prayer, is that which 
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aims to get the soul into accord with the Divine, which seeks, 
through moments of meditation and communion, to put human 
life in harmony with the Divine laws, obedience to which is the 
ultimate foundation of human happiness. 

3. But there is still another advantage in this new conception 
of God to which I must refer in closing. It stimulates, inspires 
and strengthens all the spiritual sentiments of man’s nature. This 
new conception of God by its very vagueness and vastness, its very 
incomprehensibleness, kindles and quickens the sense of worship. 
How foolish then is the remark that people sometimes make: 
“Science has destroyed the sentiment of worship.” The fact is 
that science, by every new discovery, is only deepening man’s 
sense of reverence and awe; for science reveals to him an ever 
more wondrous universe, while with each new discovery she 
makes, science still leaves something hidden, something unveiled; 
still confesses something mysterious, and thus transfigures and re- 
transfigures the original reverence, veneration and awe of the 
human soul. When primitive man worshipped stones and trees 
he did so because to him there was something mysterious about 
them. But when they ceased to be mysterious, he ceased to wor- 
ship them, and fixed his worship upon semething he could not 
comprehend ; upon that which was mysterious and above him. 
So has it ever been, and modern science, with all her discoveries 
and all her explanations has resulted not in destroying worship, 
but in provoking it, in kindling to greater fervor the sentiments 
of reverence, awe and aspiration in the presence of the maysteri- 
ous and unknown. Science up to date teaches that faith and 
trust and reverence remain ; that with every forward step in the 
onward march of knowledge, these sentiments have been deep- 
ened and strengthened, not destroyed, as some people ignorantly 
suppose. Blessed, then, are we if we can see and grasp this grea 
truth ; if we are not blind to the awe ful fact that science (real 
knowledge) kindles and not extinguishes worship ; that while man 
is advancing in his knowledge of what God actually is, simultane- 
ously the spiritual sentiments of our nature are being quickened 
upd emiched, Blessed are we if we see that a finite being living 
in an infinite universe means that reverence, trust, aspiration, 
awe, remain as permanent realities of the universe ; that time car 
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only add to their fulness of meaning as we attach them to ever 
grander thoughts of God; that at each new height of theistic 
knowledge we reach, these sentiments undergo a fresh transfigura- 
tion, because, in Tennyson’s phrase— 


As knewledge grows from more to more 
Will more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


EDITORIAL. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND DENOMINATIONAL 
BONDAGE.’ 


At the recent conventions of Unitarian Christians held 
in Philadelphia and Boston it was affirmed by several 
leading divines of the denomination that it has now reached 
a place where perfect liberty is secured, where every man 
may enjoy all the freedom he desires. We wish with all 
our hearts that this were the case for it would enable us to 
renew the relations we were forced to surrender and thus to 
become a part of the body once more. But however 
much freedom individual Unitarian ministers may enjoy 
it cannot be perfect while even the semblance ofa binding 
creed remains upon the official statutes of the denomina- 
tion to which they belong. As long as one must “accept 
the religion of Jesus” and wear the Christian name—and 
this every Unitarian is in honor bound to do—so long is per- 
fect spiritual freedom something yet to be attained; a goal, 
not a privilege already secured. Individual freedom and 
denominational bondage is a combination which we can- 
not adopt and because we could not accept the proffered 
terms of fellowship we withdrew from the Unitarian fold, 
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eagerly anticipating the day when the alleged “perfect 
liberty ” would become in reality perfect and so enable us 
to enjoy the advantages of association we were compelled 
to renounce in order to be true to our ideal of freedom 
and fellowship in.religion, Lt by no means follows that 
because a minister is free to speak his honest thought in 
his own church, the denomination he represents is also 
free. In their local societies ministers may enjoy perfect 
freedom as individuals, but as members of the denomi- 
nation they are bound by the doctrine inscribed upon its 
banner ; they must, if Unitarians, “accept the religion of 
Jesus.” But perfect freedom, as we understand it, implies 
no such limitation. To be free as an individual and bound 
as a member of the denomination is to be only partially 
free, it is to occupy two and contradictory positions, 
partly Christian and partly free. It was because we could 
not adopt this combination that we were forced to sever 
our connection with Unitarian Christianity. We could 
not accept the religion of Jesus in its entirety. We 
wanted to be free enough to say that we were not Christ- 
ians, and not Unitarians, because we felt that these names, 
rightly interpreted, represent a different religious ideal 
from the one we wish to serve. Consequently there was 
no alternative but to surrender the denominational fellow- 
ship and preserve our freedom whole. It may be true 
for many a Unitarian minister that with his present theo- 
logical views he finds “nothing in Unitarianism in the 
nature of a limit,” no “power that interferes with” his 
“utter, absolute liberty of thougbt and speech.” But 
suppose, as has happened more than once, that he should 
cease to believe doctrines which even the most progressive 
of Unitarian churches deem essential to Unitarianism, he 
would then discover that there is, as there always has 
been, a “Unitarian Orthodoxy.” Indeed, the very setting 
up acceptance of the religion of Jesus as a necessary 
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qualification for honorable admission to the Unitarian 
fellowship negatives freedom at the start. This has been 
frankly recognized by many Unitarian ministers, notably 
Ames, Chadwick, Crothers, Frothingham, (P. R.) who speak 
of the movement of Unitarianism as one “toward perfect 
freedom.” When it gets there it will be a free denomi- 
nation and it is idle for any one to claim it has got there 
already when several societies in the west have been 
forced out of its fellowship by reason of the restrictions 
in its national constitution. For a man to “wait until he 
is put out” seems to us a most unethical attitude. There 
is ample room in the world for independent societies and 
‘tis surely nobler to suffer from the weakness which inde- 
pendence involves than to remain comfortably inside the 
sect with a sullied soul. Did Frothingham, Abbot, Weiss, 
wait to be turned out of the denomination when they 
ceased to acknowledge “discipleship to the Lord Jesus 
Christ”? The National Conference Constitution excluded 
them from the Unitarian fellowship just as the Westmin- 
ster Confession excludes Unitarians from Presbyterianism, 
or the Apostles’ Creed from Episcopalianism. Say what 
one will about “the sufficing freedom of the Unitarian 
Movement” it has never yet attained freedom enough to 
commit itself unequivocally and wholly to that foundation 
alone, and until it does it will continue to witness depar- 
tures from its fold into the fellowship of free, spiritual and 
universal religion. 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THEISM. 


If goodness cannot be predicated of God he is not the 
Being in whom we wish to believe. Can it then be 
legitimately asserted in the light of reason and the facts 
that God is good? A thousand intelligent, thoughtful 
people will answer no. Some of them point to the blasted 
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hopes, the blighted ambitions, the thwarted plans, the un- 
realized ideals, the withheld completions that mark the 
life of every serious soul and they tell us it is impossible 
to reconcile these facts with belief in a beneficent Deity. 

Superficially considered these hard facts furnish a. 
strong objection to theism, but viewed more profoundly 
they appear as veritable tokens of the magnificence of 
human nature, emblems of the divineness in man, marks 
of the infinite in the finite, and therefore they do not con- 
flict with belief in God. What would it mean were we to 
become contented with present achievements, perfectly 
satisfied with the knowledge already acquired, the progress 
thus far attained, utterly indifferent to continued advance? 
It would mean, not spiritual stagnation, but certain retro- 
gression, however slow, to the sordid level of animalism. 
Whosoever can speak from experience will testify that, 
it means a verification of the prophetic utterance “where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 

This blessed dissatisfaction, this divine discontent, this 
spiritual restlessness, is the divinest possession we have. 
It indicates the inestimable grandeur of human nature, 
its capacity for indefinite progress, its fitness for an end- 
less career. 

Dr. Felix Adlér in one of his lectures argues that “we 
have no right to believe in the existence of a good God 
because as yet our ideal of happiness and virtue is no- 
where realized in the actual universe.” But to us this 
argument is one of the strongest that can be adduced to 
prove the very reverse. If the universe be at heart evil, 
or even merely indifferent, how came Dr, Adler’s magni- 
ficent ideal into being? Does not the fact that such an 
ideal actually exists prove that the Power from which 
Herbert Spencer says all things are derived is a good 
Power? The very existence of such an ideal nullifies the 
popular indictment against the goodness of God. In the 
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idealward aspirations and endeavors of earnest men and 

women we perceive a fact of the greatest spiritual signi- 

ficance. We see in these longings and strivings an argu- 

ment not against the legitimacy of belief in God but a 

foundation for the most precious hope of the human 

heart,—the enjoyment of pregressive welfare in an eternity 
already begun. 


Another popular objection to theism is furnished by> 
those terrible fatalities that bring utter ruin and unspeak- 
able grief in their train. 

The cyclone hurling hundreds of houses with their in- 
mates to indiscriminate destruction, the conflagration 
reducing whole cities to ashes, the famine devouring men, 
women and children as they cry to a merciless heaven for 
bread, the locomotive leaping with the crowded coaches 
from the open bridge into the bosom of death, the ship 
going down at sea with all its freight of things and souls, 
the over-loaded tram breaking the braces of the bridge 
and plunging into the bay, such are some of the woeful 
causalties that have occasioned the current indictment 
against the goodness of God and created a problem as 
importunate as it is painful. Is any reconciliation possible 
that will maintain the integrity of our faith in the existence 
of a good God? To be sure we shall not find it in the 
affirmation that these disasters are “providential” and 
therefore must be right because ‘“‘ God does all things for 
the best.” This solution of the difficulty only intensifies 
it for it forces us to ask “what sort of a God is it that 
deliberately enacts such hideous cruelties?” When a 
Hottentot was told that God decrees everything that 
occurs he replied, “then God must be a very bad man 
because he let a lion kill my father.” 

It seems to us that the bottom cause of this popular 
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indictment against the goodness of God is to be found in 
the prevailing erroneous conception of God and in the 
current false notions of the possibilities of omnipotence. 
The great majority of mankind conceive of God as “a non- 
natural magnified man” seated on a throne from which 
he observes and rules. They assure us that if he had 
wished so to do he might have made the world like a fairy 
bower in which real men and women would all live hap- 
pily to the end of their days like the heroes and heroines 
of Anderson and Grimm. It seems to us that until the 
modern conception of God replaces the Augustinian- 
Christian idea the difficulty of recorciling the unsightly 
facts of the universe with belief in God must remain. 
The notion that God personally appoints everything that’ 
befalls each individual, that all the springs of human 
experience are directly touched by the divine finger is a 
notion as antiquated as it is fantastic Thanks to the 
discoveries of modern science we now know that God 
thinks no separate thoughts but’on the contrary thinks on 
long lines with no break in them, that law is the hand of 
God by which all things are fixed and ordained. Instead 
of specially interposing God regulates all events and lives 
through laws so that there is absolutely not one atom of 
chance or caprice in the universe. In the steadfastness 
of these laws we see the grandest manifestation of the 
goodness of God. Every law expresses the conditions of 
welfare. Whosoever disregards these conditions suffers, 
not however because God is angry but because it is best 
that through suffering the conditions of safety should be 
learned. 

Every calamity therefore is simply a signal drawing 
attention to the neglected conditions of safety, and the 
mission of every causalty is to teach us to observe these 
conditions of safety and welfare that no possibility of 
further disaster can occur. 
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Suppose God were to interfere with the orderly pro- 
cesses of the universe by the operation of which the 
cosmos is maintained and chaos averted, suppose God 
were to check the working of the law of cause and effect, 
incalculably greater evils would ensue than any with 
which we are familiar. We depend on the law of cause 
and effect, if that reliance were removed, if God were to. 
interfere with the operation of that law, an element of 
uncertainty would instantly be introduced into all life and 
absolute ruin follow. The motives for work, for diligence, 
for wisdom, would be gone and the entire system of dis- 
cipline and education would be broken up. None of us 
would have the slightest inducement to act if we did not 
know what to expect from our actions and this is what 
the breaking of the law of cause and effect would mean. 
If the cosmos is not to become chaos then God’s laws 
must abide. He cannot both break and keep them. 

In the Conemaugh valley at Johnstown, Pa., occurred 
one of the most terrible calamities ever witnessed. Hun- 
dreds of the survivors burned their Bibles, abandoned 
their faith in God, and severed their relations with the 
churches in which they were taught to believe that the 
Power who controls the universe is wise and good. The 
Johnstown flood furnished them with what they regarded 
as most conclusive evidence to the contrary, and so from 
devout believing Christians they passed to hopeless 
atheism. They had been taught to believe ina localized, 
clearly outlined deity fashioned after the Augustinian 
pattern, a God who on his throne behind the sky hears 
and answers prayers, violating natural laws whenever be- 
lievers implore him to do so. The Conemaugh calamity 
was to them utterly inconsistent with the God in whom 
from childhood they had been taught to believe. And so 
indeed it was! Had they held the modern idea of God 
they would have perceived that the accident was the fault 
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of man not of God, that God had nothing to de with it 
but only with the operation of the law of cause and effect 
manifested in the flood. There was no mystery connected 
with it. The rain fell, the lake filled, the dam gave way. 
All that occurred was the product of natural law and hu- 
man carelessness. Providence neither built the dam nor 
located the settlements. God was revealed in the orderly 
working of the divinely-ordained law of cause and effect. 
There was in reality no occasion for the surrender of the- 
ism. The law of gravitation is no substitute for deity but 
in its operation God is revealed. It is indeed one of the 
modes of his being and without its harmonious, continuous, 
universal operation there could be no universe at all. 
Omnipotence cannot do that which in the nature of things 
is impossible. It does not lie within the scope of Omni- 
potence to govern the world by law and yet violate it 
when occasion would make interference seem desirable 
because the only definition of law involves its continuity 
and universality. 

When therefore we are brought face to face with some 
direful calamity it behooves us to summon these thoughts 
of the nature of God and of the actual possibilities of 
omnipotence and so avert that atheism or even agnostic- 
ism to which too many fall a prey. When the boiler of 
the steamer is overstrained and an explosion follows, it is 
not an arbitrary, capricious God that in his wrath destroys 
the unfortunate victims, but it is a divinely-caused effect 
following the violation of the law of safety. When the 
factory built on quicksand, with thin walls, few and weak 
braces, crumbles upon a hundred unsuspecting toilers, we 
are not to think that it was any vindictive purpose of God 
that smote the busy throng, but simply the “passionless 
law of gravitation” fulfilling itself. We see the hand of 
God in that calamity but it is not a capricious, vindictive 
hand. God could not prevent any of the world’s fatalities 
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without a perpetual series of interferings with those laws 
upon the orderly working of which the existence of the 
universe depends, 

The Eternal we call God did not wz// to burn up the 
city, to kill your husband, to drown your child, to make a 
holocaust of a palpitating population, he simply ad not 
interfere, and by non-interference he prevented evils 
infinitely more disastrous than those which occurred. 
The great law of cause and effect is fraught with infinite 
benefit for man, and it is therefore infinitely better that 
that law should take effect than that lives should be saved 
and the survivors spared their immeasurable grief. Yet 
even here the goodness of God is not wanting. We 
usually fail to see it because we look for it in the wrong 
place. Not in our suffering but in the way we meet it is 
the beneficence of God shown forth. ; 

Character, the greatest of all possessions, is created by 
the manner in which we take our sorrows and trials. 
Character, too, has its laws. The finest spiritual natures, 
the sublime heroes and saints of the race are they who 
have been made perfect through the way they met their 
grief. The sorer the trials the grander the character may 
become and the highest graces are worth all they cost. 


GOD IN MAN’S IMAGE. 


[It has been well said that man has always created his 
ideas of God in his own image. This is what a German 
philosopher meant when he remarked “there are as many 
gods as there are men.” Man will worship nothing higher 
than what he can conceive and he will conceive nothing 
higher than what reason and experience teach him. 
Degraded peoples have degraded divinities. The social- 
political organization of a community supplies the pattern 
for the God-idea. Among savage tribes God is the head 
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or “father” of the tribe, in more advanced communities 
God is the “king” or the tyrant of the people. And his 
attributes are those of the human model. The Old Testa- 
ment illustrates this reflection of the civilization of a nation 
in its idea of God. The Yahweh of patriarchal times is 
represented as eating, drinking and enjoying the sweet 
savor of sacrifices. In the days of the Judges and the 
Kings, when prowess in war was esteemed above all other 
attainments, Yahweh was a warrior-God; bloodthirsty, 
revengeful, jealous and cruel, reflecting exactly the level 
of culture in the pre-prophetic age of Israelitish history. 
With the rise of the prophets, the teachers of morality 
and exponents of the conditions of divine support, justice, 
righteousness, holiness, were the ends of life on which 
attention was directed and accordingly Yahweh is con- 
ceived and represented as “the holy one,” “the righteous 
judge.” As a result of the captivity in Babylon the 
national character has undergone considerable softening 
and refinement and this higher level of spiritual life at 
once affects the national theism, for now Yahweh is the 
tender, loving, compassionate, merciful Father of Israel. 
“Like asa father pitieth his children so doth Yahweh 
pity them that reverence his name,” sang the psalmist of 
this period. Thus every advance in civilization was re- 
flected in the thought of God. What we observe in the 
case of the Hebrews is equally true of all other nations, 
as their sacred literature shows. 


We are men—consequently our thought and language 
about God must be the thought and language of men. 
We cannot get outside ourselves. Anthropomorphism is 
inevitable, Ifa horse could have a theology his God-idea 
would necessarily be hippomorphic. But Anthropomor- 
phism does not imply that we human beings cannot escape 
picturing God in human form. It simply means that only 
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in the forms of human experience can we think God, and 
since we are essentially spirit, body is but an incident of 
our being. We can therefore think of God as Spirit and 
the more spiritually-minded a man becomes the more 
successful will he be in completely stripping his mind of 
those crude conceptions of deity that prevail in the ma- 
jority of minds throughout Christendom. No longer will 
he think of God as a Being apart from the universe but 
as the informing, all-pervading all-including, all-quickening 
Life of the universe. No longer will he think of God as 
having long ago made the world and now only superin- 
tending it, but as resident in every atom, in every force, 
himself the ultimate force of which all forces are the 
expression. No longer will he think of Providence asa 
“special intervention” but as the law of cause and effect 
by the operation of which the universe is maintained as 
an orderly, harmonious cosmos. No longer will he con- 
ceive of the “Will” of God as meaning a series of special 
volitions but as the untiring, unceasing, universal Energy 
of the universe. And the ‘Love” of God will no longer 
be regarded as a particular affection directed towards 
certain individuals, but as an atmosphere in which all 
human souls are embosomed and which each individual 
heart may feel that seeks it. Such is our judgment on 
the sublime conclusions to which modern theism tends 
and when they have received that endorsement of uni- 
versal reason which they require before they take rank as 
real truths, universal religion will incorporate them in its 
creed. 

Meanwhile it behooves us who maintain them to 
strengthen them by whatever evidence we can procure, 
eager on the one hand, not to be deceived, and on the 
other to do our part in faithfully following whithersoever 
the scientific method leads and so promoting the establish- 
ment of truth. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, 


That all of us do not at all times live up to the prin- 
ciples and manifest the spirit of our Free Church is due 
to the deplorable frailty of universal human nature, the 
despair of even the noblest souls. But however much 
any member may deviate from the path in which he 
solemnly declared he would walk, however much he may 
forget his pledge to promote the Cause for which the 
institution exists, this in no way affects the essential value 
of the organization itself. The inherent beauty and.worth 
of a church of Universal Religion abides though some 
who are members should fail to conform to its require- 
ments. The Society stands for the pursuit of truth by 
the method of freedom and should not be called to ac- 
count because some member in a thoughtless moment 
allows himself to be dogmatic in thought or word or tone. 
Some of us in our daily dealings forget that we are 
“pledged to aim at the realization of the highest moral 
ideal of humanity, both in the individual and in society,” 
yet because we thus lose sight of our promise no one should 
therefore hold the Movement responsible. We may, in 
some careless mood, be false to our flag of freedom and 
fraternity in religion, but that splendid Ideal loses none 
of its luster by our unfaithfulness. 

The ethical ideals of Christianity are incarnated in only 
a scattered few of the Christian millions, but no one 
would estimate the intrinsic worth of those ideals by what 
one sees in the character of the majority of those who. 
wear the Christian name. Our Cause is anti-dogmatism 
and it is not to be held responsible for the dogmatism 
which any of its avowed devotees may in some heedless 
hour display. Our Cause is anti-unrighteousness and it 
is not to be held responsible for any violation of 
established ethical principles which any of its members. 
may exhibit. 
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AFTER THEOLOGY, HUMANITY. 


With the passing of the theological test the church _ 
is looking eagerly for a substitute. Authority lost its _ 


sway when the belief in the theological heaven and 


hell was weakened and, in many quarters, destroyed — 
by the searching scientific criticism of the Bible, that | 


compilation of wisdom, religious elevation, human 
error, Inaccuracy and myth which, under the name of 


“holy” and “divine,” so long made doubt and ques- 
tioning seem rebellious and akin to blasphemy. The 
favorite motto of Lucretia Mott, ‘Truth for authority, 

and not authority for truth,” has been apeenue by 


thinking and reverent minds. 
At the churches in my neighborhood there is a stren- 


uous effort to make up for the loss of authority by the © 


substitution of social attractions. Fear is no longer 
able to enforce attendance at the Sunday service and 
is powerless to hold or increase church membership. 
But entertainment has drawing qualities and many 


allurements are devised. Evening lectures on literary 


subjects, theatrical performances, and neighborhood 
clubs so liberal that members of other churches and 
of all beliefs are welcomed, have become part of the 
enginery to furnish interest and attract the people. 


Still, the problem how to bring men to the weekly 


service persists, and when the new woman has her in- 
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dependence and political equality, it is not at all cer- 
tain that she will find the church-going custom as 
necessary and binding as now. For fashions change. 
New conditions of responsibility and scope of action 
are not unlikely to make active women prize the 
morning hours of Sunday for a different purpose. 
When the soul can be saved as surely by earnest work, 
which is worship, or the companionship of the great 
minds of literature, the tenure of formal attendance 
at service may be curtailed. 

There is a function of the church, however, which 
cannot be outgrown. It is to voice the longings and 
struggles of humanity by preaching the gospel of the 
day. The present needs of life, not the possible re- 
wards or punishments after death, and the surest me- 
thods of bringing about heavenly conditions here, are 
topics certain to hold perpetual interest. In other 
words, a church that should aim to do for the current 
generation what Jesus tried to do for his, to announce 
and interpret the lesson of the present, which is the 
outgrowth and flower of the dead past, is the desidera- 
tum. More America and less Judea is demanded. 

If it were as easy to utter unwelcome truth as to 
evade unpleasant duties, the pulpit would not be a 
laggard in reform. To follow the spirit of Jesus im- 
plies a readiness to accept the consequences of such 
temerity. Unfortunately the record of reformers’ lives 
is not one to tempt him who desires the comforts of 
existence and the sweets of contemporaneous regard. 
Posthumuous honor is hardly considered an atone- 
ment for persecution in one’s lifetime. 

It is natural, therefore, for the clergyman who re- 
cognizes the force of the reformer’s argument to count 
consequences. It is not uncommon to hear the con- 
fession, “It would be delightful not to be tongue-tied 
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and to speak freely the highest thoughts that come to 
me. But there is Mr. So-and-so, who is our largest 
contributor. If I should deal with the methods that 
made him rich and use apostolic plainness in the ap- 
plication, his family pew would be vacant the next 
Sunday and I should soon preach to vacant seats.. I 
have a family to support and a church to build up. 
I can safely denounce evils in the abstract and extol 
those reforms that have attained a sufficient degree of 
popularity, but to identify myself with the struggling 
causes is more than I can afford.” As a consequence 
the vital movements of the day are in the hands of 
unchurched men and women. They are obliged to 
stand outside of religious and political organizations, 
cherishing no ambition but that of perfect independ- 
ence of thought and speech. 

Is it possible for the church to take its proper place 
in the van of modern thought? Can its exponents 
reveal the heart of the pressing social problems and 
properly lead in regenerative work? To answer these 
questions is to determine the permanent value of the 
human institution that arrogates to itself the divine 
sanction. The signs are not propitious. A leading 
Unitarian preacher of Boston furnishes an indication 
in an article published in the Christian Register of 
March 4th. “What is a Church For?” is its caption. 
It is a deprecation of the pressure of people who would 
have him substitute the burning questions of the day 
for so-called religious instruction. He avows his be- 
lief in “keeping the church to its distinctive work of 
helping men and women to become rightly related to 
God and to each other.” But behind such a vague 
declaration what social wrong cannot entrench itself ? 
It is the old familiar defence of a recreant pulpit dur- 
the anti-slavery conflict. 
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Far nobler is the utterance of Episcopal Bishop 
Potter; “At such a time, for the church of God to sit 
still and be content with theories of its duty outlawed 
by time, and long demonstrated to be grotesquely in- 
adequate to the demands of a living situation, this is 
to deserve the scorn of men and the curse of God!” 
And he asserts that the neglect of the church regard- 
ing the problems that beset society reveals it “in its 
stately splendor, its apostolic orders, its venerable rit- 
ual, its decorous and dignified conventions,” as simply 
“a monstrous and insolent impertinence” Are the 
Unitarian and Episcopal churches reversing their 
creeds and traditions ? 

Boston, July 9th, 1896. Wm. Lioyp GARRISON. 


NATURE AND DEITY.* 


Religious thought is occupied to-day with two main 
problems: 


1. To clarify, if possible, its conception of the over- 
ruling power which is the object of religious contem- 
plation,. 


2. To construct a theory of the conduct of life as 
determined by our relations to such power. 


Religious feeling vaguely and uncritically identifies 
this power with the power which in some way oper- 
ates in or through nature universal. And religious 
philosophy, undertaking to remove this vagueness, 
presents two main tendencies, which are represented, 
respectively, by Theism and Pantheism. 

Theism, in its ordinary form, assumes to transcend 
nature, contending that the overruling power which 


*A synopsis of the argument in Mr, Meakin’s ‘Nature and Deity,” 


kindly eee pered by him for the Fres Cuurca Recorp at the editor’s 
request. 
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is the object of religious contemplation is supernat- 
ural, or distinct from and superior to nature, and 
merely works through nature as its instrument. 
Pantheism identifies this power with the directive 
force of nature herself, and conceives of it commonly 
as nature’s immanent or informing mind. In the old 
pantheistic theories the system of nature was conceived 
as a bounded or finite system. To-day the boundaries 
of nature are conceived as having receded beyond all 
assignable limits. Nature, that is to say, is regarded 
as infinite. As between these two theories, the treat- 
ment of our subject here is so far pantheistic that the 
inquiry will be prosecuted solely in the sphere of the 
natural. We believe that all attempts to transcend 
the sphere of nature have failed. They seem to rest 
upon an inadequate conception of nature, as of a me- 
chanical product fashioned by a great mechanician; 
or they proceed from an illogical application of the 
theory of causation, which, primarily a theory of nat- 
ural action, is invoked to carry us beyond the limits of 
nature into the putative realm of the supernatural, or 
the noumenal, (or, as we say to-day, the Unknowable). 
The universality of nature, accordingly, is our postu- 
late here. We assume that all power is natural power, 
and that religious philosophy, instead of lurking in 
the shadow of our ignorance as obscurantism or mys- 
ticism, or withdrawing quite from human affairs as 
agnosticism, should be conceived as a form of natural 
philosophy. Nature, however, is not to be considered 
as a definable (that is, a finite) object, personal or 
otherwise. The apparent boundaries of nature having 
been pushed back beyond all assignable limits, no lim- 
iting conception is applicable to nature universal. 
That is, we cannot sum up the characters of nature in 
a being of definite or completed character. Our 
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thought of nature in her infinitude is merely a pursu- 
ant or progressive thought; it can never traverse its 
object. Nor would it avail us, as religious inquirers, 
to anticipate the dream of the physicist, and assume 
that all natural being may be resolved into one primal 
form of being—hydrogen, say, or some element as yet 
undissociated— out of which the cosmos in its infinite 
variety and orderly sweep has been evolved. Mere 
unity of material composition, if proved, (and it need 
not be denied), is not a unity which appeals to reli- 
gious emotion. It is nature as we know her, nature 
in the fullness of her life, appealing to every sense, 
that touches the religious sense. Nature so appre- 
hended is conceived as cohering in vital or organic 
unity. And in this conception of nature as a univer- 
sal life we seem to come nearer to the unity which is 
the desideratum of religious thought. 

But the vital or organizing principle which ani- 
mates nature is not as universal, the specific principle 
of life which appears in man or in the specific organ- 
isms of animal and plant, though this must be re- 
garded as one of its manifestations. The action of 
such a principle implies that nature, wherever she 
comes under our observation, discloses that interaction 
or interdependence or interrelation of parts which 
arrests our attention in living or organized natures as 
distinguished from what we call inorganic nature. 
But it does not justify us in carrying into nature the 
specific attributes of human life or of any specific 
form of life. It offers us analogies: it yields us no 
definition. Nevertheless, in so far as such specific 
attributes find their analogues in nature, we may, in 
a like extended sense, impute them to nature. Thus 
we may speak of Universal Intelligence or Wisdom, 
not as importing into nature the deliberative con- 
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sciousness which characterizes the intelligence of the 
human mind, but in recognition of the order, the di- 
rective action, the adaptation of particular means to 
particular ends, everywhere to be found in nature. 
And religious feeling is universally directed to such 
analogies. 

Nor can we say, because there is no evidence in na- 
ture generally of the discursive thought and deliber- 
ative consciousness which are characteristic of the hu- 
man mind, that the directive action or intelligence of 
nature is “lower” than the intelligence of man. It 
sustains the being and even this very consciousness 
of man. Rather, nature as infinite and eternal, as 
universal producer, must be infinitely “higher” than 
man or his thought, higher than any finite product of 
nature. And in the organic unity of nature all the 
qualitative affluence of nature remains. In this unity, 
too, are comprehended our unresolved dualism or op- 
positions, as of matter and spirit, of body and mind, 
oppositions which vex the prevailing philosophical 
thought. It is enough, as far as religious thought is 
concerned, that all things have their place and rela- 
tion in the general life of nature. How such place 
and relation shall be defined it can wait for philos- 
ophy to explain. 

There is one opposition, however, which must give 
us pause—the opposition between good and evil. Evil 
in the pantheistic scheme is apparently as well au- 
thenticated as good: the brutish life would seem to be 
as distinctly a “life according to nature” as the life of 
the sage. Here, then, is the weakness of pantheism: 
its failure to furnish an adequate basis of morals. 
Morality is conceived today as of the very essence of 
religion: it is even assumed to have replaced religion: 
and a religious philosophy which cannot, without re- 
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course to ‘intuition’ or mere blank assertion in the 
name of “reason,” disclose some principle which is 
independent of the human will and fast founded in 
natural or universal law fails in an essential function. 
The attempt is made, accordingly, to impute to nature 
universal a moral interest or a moral aim. But we 
can no more sum up the particular tendencies of na- 
ture in one universal tendency or aim (moral or other) 
than we can sum up the parts of nature in a completed 
whole. We see only aspects of nature. Nature in 
her universal being or drift is not presented to our 
minds. Nor does it appear, so far as nature is pre- 
sented to our minds, that the moral end is everywhere 
nature’s supreme end. Nature “red in tooth and 
claw’ does not seem to be conformed, at least, to any 
standards of human goodness. And we could hardly, 
notwithstanding the analogies which we may discover 
between the virtues of our humanity and principles 
operative in nature, derive any adequate system of 
morals from the general study of nature. 

We are left to infer, therefore, that the principles of 
morals have reference to human ends; (or if to other 
ends, those of the higher brutes, for instance, then to 
such ends only in so far as they correspond to human 
ends by reason of a correspondence in nature.) We 
turn, then, to the study of man. “Know thyself’ is 
the fundamental maxim of ethical procedure. We 
must bear in mind the while, however, that man is a 
continuous product of nature, that his life is but a 
phase of nature’s universal life. 

We assume in man—not to carry the inquiry far- 
ther back than we need—the presence of certain im- 
pulses constituting man the creature he is (as distin- 
guished from other forms of conscious life), and pre- 
senting the material with which the law of life shall 
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deal. Among these impulses, so far as they are sub- 
ject to conscious control, there is a certain latitude of 
choice. And we may choose, not only as between 
different impulses, but as to the time, place, manner, 
or degree of gratification of any particular impulse. 
Within these limits of choice, accordingly, we need a 
principle of choice, that is, a rule of conduct, ora 
principle for the conscious direction of conduct. Such 
a principle, seeing that an adequate principle cannot 
be derived from the study of external nature, must 
rest in some datum of the human constitution. Inas- 
much, in fact, as choice is an element of conscious 
action generally, some principle of choice is implied 
in the very presence of conscious life; and in the de- 
veloped human consciousness such principle should 
be marked with a certain distinctness. And such a 
principle, we submit, is the desire to increase the sense 
of satisfaction or pleasure associated with the several 
functions of life, (or, negatively, to diminish the sense 
of pain). The presence of such a desire as a basis of 
choice is not disputed. That it is the constitutional 
basis of moral choice is, however, hotly contested. 
Let us see whether this basis is sufficient. Take a 
simple impulse, the impulse to walk, or to eat. There 
is pleasure in the mere gratification of the impulse, as 
the term “gratification” implies. And if we could iso- 
late the impulse, and pursue it solely in relation to its 
direct and present results, there would seem to be no 
principle in our nature for the conscious government 
of the impulse, save the desire to increase this pleas- 
ure until increase is impossible; that is, until it has 
reached its maximum, or begins to decline. And a 
choice consistently determined by this elementary 
principle of conscious choice, that is, consistently ap- 
plying the means suitable to the end, would in such 
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case be a rational choice. So with other elementary 
impulses. And, as between different impulses, the ra- 
tional choice, if ulterior considerations could be disre- 
garded, would lead us to gratify the impulse which 
would bring us the most satisfaction. But the various 
impulses of our nature are organically related, so that 
the pleasure which is associated with the gratification 
of one impulse is modified by the effects of the grati- 
fication of others. The effect also of present action is 
felt in the future and even to the end of life. 

The maximum of satisfaction or pleasure, accord- 
ingly, will not be attained, unless the several functions 
of life are considered in their organic unity and con- 
tinuity, or as forming one complex function continu- 
ously operative through life as a whole. The princi- 
ple here, however, so far as we consider the individual 
alone, would not seem to be changed. It becomes 
more complicated. And no new principle appears, 
save such as (like the principle of harmonious self- 
development) may be reduced to this principle. But 
our view is yet too restricted to comport with the facts. 
The individual is not isolated. Humanity is social. 
There are in the individual sympathetic and social 
impulses which (as in patriotism and maternal feeling) 
are sometimes even stronger than the so-called self- 
regarding impulses. And, speaking generally, the 
social aspect of the individual life is to the individual 
himself so important that there is nothing which he 
can fully enjoy in complete isolation. He would not 
even eat and drink alone. The individual therefore 
cannot attain the maximum of pleasurable conscious- 
ness unless he is conscious of the reflection of his life 
in other lives, and of the reflection of other lives in 
his own. The craving for sympathy runs through 
every part of our nature, The individual demands, for 
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the complete satisfaction of his individual impulses, a 
social or sympathetic medium—a social life. : 

But there are other considerations which increase 
incalculably the importance to the individual of the 
social life. An examination of the psychological con- 
ditions of pleasure shows, that pleasure, though iso- 
lated in abstract discussion and conceived as an in- 
dependent state of consciousness, is as a concrete fact 
and spring of desire, the pleasurable discharge of 
some function; and that the degree of pleasure de- 
pends very closely upon the development and effic- 
iency of the function. The importance of the prin- 
ciple becomes evident when we compare the capacity 
of man for happiness with the capacity of any of the 
brutish forms of life which lie in the line of human 
descent (or ascent). The development here is essen- 
tially a development of function. The relation of 
function to feeling thus gives us the general rule that 
life tends to its maximum of pleasurable consciousness 
as ittends to its maximum of functional efficiency, or, 
to use the current phrases, as it tends to use complete 
self-development or self-realization. For practical 
purposes therefore self-development may be put in 
place of happiness or pleasure as an end. And inas- 
much as there is less difficulty in measuring the 
efficiency of a function than the hedonic worth of a 
feeling, there is a practical advantage in making the 
substitution. 

But the indispensable condition of any self-develop- 
ment above the plane of the lowest barbarism is as- 
sociation of effort. In isolation, or in the merely gre- 
garious state in which we find some of the brutes, 
man himself were no more than a brute. Social or- 
ganization is necessary to raise man above this condi- 
tion; and the completer the organization the more 
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effective the society as a means of human develop- 
ment, and therefore of human happiness. Not every 
form of organization, however, is completely social. 
Most existing societies, in fact, are marred by anti- 
social features in the form of the organization, and 
all societies include many individuals with violently 
anti-social habits. The true society, that is the form 
association in which the social ‘needs will be’ most 
completely gratified and human development most 
generally and most effectively promoted, is a voluntary 
union of independent minds, held together by human 
sympathy and by a common desire to advance the 
common welfare. The true social union, that is to 
say, is a moral union, and the elementary laws of this 
associative life are the moral laws. These laws we 
need not attempt to deduce or define. As worked out 
in the experience of many generations, and as now 
generally formulated in civilized communities, they 
may be regarded as in the main a true expression of 
the conditions which must be fulfilled in the (pro- 
gressive) realization of the social aim. That is to say, 
the basis of the social union must be laid in Justice 
and Good-will. 

Justice defines the minimum of concession which 
each must make, (and, conversely, the rights which 
each may claim,) in order that internal conflicts may 
be settled and society merely subsist. Justice thus rep- 
resents the negative condition of the existence of soci- 
ety, and is directed against the anti-social instincts, 
which would, unrestrained, make society impossible. 
Good-will, (benevolence or love,) is the social or sym- 
pathetic impulse itself, and is therefore the positive 
condition of the existence of society. Its type, and 
presumably its origin, is in the family. And as this 
positive principle expands in its scope it tends to cover 
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the ground of the negative principle, and the individ- 
ual contributes more unsparingly to the common good ; 
rights are merged into mutual good offices; justice 
tends to disappear in love. The supreme importance 
of the moral law is thus well established in the consti- 
tution of human nature. It represents an indispens- 
able condition of the fulfillment of man’s deepest de- 
sire. And the relation of morality and the social union 
to the fulfillment of this desire is independent of man’s 
will. The same universal power which has made it 
the essential tendency of conscious life to enhance the 
worth of its conscious states has made the organization 
of the social union an indispensable condition of the 
complete realization of this tendency. The moral law 
is therefore a rational law as bringing the conscious 
conduct of life into harmony with the ultimate princi- 
ple of conscious choice; and as representing a condi- 
tion of the attainment of human ends which is inde- 
pendent of the human will, it isa natural law. 

It is not a natural law in the sense that it is, like 
the law of gravitation, a generalized statement of ob- 
served facts. Rather it is, like the laws of health, the 
expression of a condition precedent to the realization 
of an end or ideal which may or may not be attained. 
It is the statement of a relation—the relation of means 
to ends—though this, too, is a kind of fact. We may 
not make use of the means, but it is certain that the 
end cannot be attained without the means. The rela- 
tion is causal. 

But the moral law, as thus defined, and as common- 
ly recognized in developed communities, is only a 
condition among others of complete self-realization. 
In its ordinary form, its main purpose is to eliminate 
certain anti-social habits and to lay the foundation for 


social organization. 
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But much more is necessary for full self-expression 
than the socialization of the will as contemplated in 
the moral law, even though the will were made com- 
pletely social. Self-development is the development 
of all the functions, and includes the discipline of the 
intellect no less than the discipline of the will. Art, 
science, philosophy, all the finer forms of human ac- 
tivity, are but methods of self-development, and are 
all implied in the process of complete self-realization. 


The moral ideal, accordingly, is not the full ideal, 
and morality, though an indispensable part of the 
general conduct of life, does not, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, cover human conduct as a whole. 


The complete ideal, in approaching which the indi- 
vidual is conceived as approaching complete self-real- 
ization in the medium of an associative life organized 
under the moral laws, we identify with the religious 
ideal. 


The religious ideal thus represents humanity per- 
fectly realizing its type; or, rather, since there is no 
point at which we can conceive of human develop- 
ment as finished and arrested, it represents humanity 
as tending to such perfect self-realization, in which 
alone perfect happiness (blessedness) can be attained. 

Religion, therefore, as a praxis or method of life, 
may be defined as the quest of the ideal. 


We have thus reached, starting with the considera- 
tion of a practical law (morality), the solution of our 
second or practical problem first. We have, so far as 
our investigation has been successful, determined the 
relation of humanity to universal power so far as is 
necessary for the construction of a general theory of 
the conduct of life. That is to say, we have shown 
how nature has prescribed, in the constitution of hu- 
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man nature, a law for the government of human con- 
duct. 

Inasmuch, however, as human ends are not, so far 
as appears, the sole ends of nature, and human nature 
is subject to conditions which are not expressed in the 
religious law, it will not follow that compliance with 
this law will necessarily make our happiness complete. 
An ill wind may bring disease: an accident may maim 
or destroy us. 

In other words, complete happiness is an effect 
which depends upon many conditions, and only a part 
of these conditions are under our conscious control, 
Compliance with the law for the conscious direction 
of conduct (religious or moral law), will bring happi- 
ness, therefore, only in so far as our happiness de- 
pends upon our conscious action. 

On the other hand, the unequal progress of different 
members or groups of the human family makes it im- 
possible, at any given stage of progress, to completely 
harmonize the interest of the general social body (as 
expressed in the moral law) with the interest of every 
individual. Compliance with the moral law may de- 
mand uncompensated sacrifice. 

Hence, exceptional cases will arise, the considera- 
tion of which would carry us wide of our present in- 
quiry. It is enough to state, here, that the end desired 
cannot be attained without compliance with all the 
conditions; and that a main and indispensable condi- 
tion, as in the nature of things established, is obedi- 
ence to the law which we have attempted, in general 
terms, to define. And we may add that compliance 
with this law, if it cannot bring all possible happiness, 
tends more and more, in proportion to the moral de- 
velopment of the individual, to become the controlling 
condition of happiness, and to justify the assertion of 
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the ancient Stoics that our happiness depends upon 
the things which are within our power. 

We revert now to the first of our main problems, 
which was to clarify our theory of universal power as 
the object of religious contemplation or worship, and 
from which we were diverted by the necessity of de- 
termining the relation of morality to this power. The 
solution of the second problem, however, gives us the 
clue to the solution of the first. 

We have seen that the parts of nature cohere in or- 
ganic union, and that therefore we may properly ap- 
prehend the being of nature under the symbol of a 
universal life. But we have no adequate conception 
of the being or end of nature in her universality. We 
cannot even assume that there is such an end. We 
are immersed in a boundless ocean of being, and our 
apprehension of this endless being must be deter- 
mined by the particular aspects which it presents to 
our minds. 

This universal being moreover includes all the par- 
ticular forms and modes of being of which we can be 
cognizant. It includes evil as well as good. It in- 
cludes also man, and all the means by which he may 
hope to sustain his complex existence. 

And the standard of good and evil, as we must con- 
ceive them, is determined with reference to human 
ends. To bring all particular relations and tendencies 
which we perceive in the universe under the single 
category of the Good would be tantamount, therefore, 
to assuming that the human end is the universal end, 
an assumption all too broad for our apprehension of 
the universe. 

And if we pass from the conception of moral good 
to that of the good or perfect or ideal generally, our 
terms must still have reference to standards of perfec- 
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tion as determined by the character of the human or. 
ganization. The order, beauty, sublimity, and other 
ideal aspects of the universe are such with reference 
to the form of human intelligence or sensibility, or to 
the ends of human activity. 

The ideal aspects of the universe have also, as re- 
lated to the same human organization, their obverse 
side. We find in nature discords as well as harmonies, 
deformity as well as beauty. We may aspire to the 
resolution of all such contrasts by change in the point 
of view. We may assume that all discord is harmony 
not understood, and we may believe that if we could 
sufficiently extend our view the universal life would 
disclose itself to us as in all relations good and fair. 
But here knowledge fails. No philosophy at least has 
reached this point of universal reconciliation, and 
there are, as we have seen, serious difficulties in the 
way of any assumption that it may be reached. 

But though it cannot be assumed that nature, ulti- 
mately, conforms to standards of perfection relative to 
the human organization, it is in the perfect or ideal 
as related to such organization that human interest 
necessarily centers. In the sensuous arts we seek for 
the ideal in color, form, or sound, a3 predetermined 
in the structure of the organs of sensuous apprehen- 
sion. In science we seek for an ideal expression of 
the facts of nature with reference to the forms of hu- 
man cognition. In morals we seek to perfect the hu- 
man will in its adaptation to social organization. And 
in religion, which includes morality, and, in fact, 
presses art, science, philosophy, and all instruments 
of human activity into its service, our effort on the 
one hand is to give ideal form to the human life gen- 
erally, and on the other to search out in nature all 
that may minister to man’s idealizing thought. 
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Seeing, therefore, that religious thought, as the pro- 
duct of the idealizing impulse, must address itself to 
nature in her ideal forms and tendencies alone; and 
that nature in her universality and infinitude cannot 
be characterized by any qualitative term; we must con- 
ceive that the object of religious contemplation is not 
universal (uncharacterized) being, but a certain aspect 
or tendency of being. Out of the universal, which in- 
cludes all particulars, good or evil, fair or foul, perfect 
or imperfect, the mind, impelled by the religious or 
idealizing impulse, sees and assimilates that alone 
which subserves the religious end, and which for its 
serviceableness we call good. And deity is all that is 
good or perfect or ideal or divine generalized under 
the form of a single idea. 

And the ideal or divine inheres in all things. 
Beauty shines through deformity, out of evil springs 
forth good; wherever our thought alights it finds, in 
form or tendency, something of the ideal; and our 
search for the divine can never end. Deity is in its 
manifestations infinite. 


Thus religion, whether contemplative or practical, 
resolves itself into a single pursuit. As contempla- 
tive, it searches for the ideal in the infinitude of na- 
ture; as practical, it seeks to give ideal form to the hu- 
man life, and to surround human life with the means 
and agencies necessary to man’s ideal development. 

Religion, in fine, in either aspect regarded, contem- 
plative or practical, is the quest of the ideal. 


FREDERICK MEAKIN. 
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A GUIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT* 


What criterion does this natural basis of morals in- 
dicate as the guide for individual conduct? This 
question is of surpassing importance, and the answer 
to it is the test of the practical value, and indeed of 
any value, of the theory. For, if it does not suggest 
and clearly afford a guide for conduct, it is a barren 
theory, and worthless. The world will never be better 
for its existence. 

Those who have attentively followed what I have 
already said have, no doubt, got a pretty definite idea 
of the correct answer to the question; it has been quite 
clearly foreshadowed. But I will endeavor to render 
it a little more specific. 

I have shown the importance of the social organism 
to the individual, and the importance of it to each in- 
dividual member. The good of society and the good 
of the persons who compose it, are inextricably in- 
volved in the behavior of the society and of each 
member. The mistakes or misdeeds of either have 
consequences which are visited upon the other. 


I have furthermore shown that the ethical law lies 
at the very foundation of social relations among moral 
beings as the primary condition of the maintenance of 
these relations. 

I have likewise sufficiently shown, I think—which 
must also be quite apparent to all who are intelligent 
in the premises, and capable of thinking—that Na- 
ture’s ideal for man evidently involves his growth or 
advancement in knowledge and moral character. She 
has given ample proof of this in the lines, which 
science has made apparent, on which he has come up 


*Olosing pages of an address on ‘‘A natural basis of morals,” (See 
August number of this Journal.) 
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to his present stature from the low plane of his start 
on the journey. 

It follows logically from all this, that the correct 
standard of action for the individual is that conduct 
which, with the best light he is able to get on the sub- 
ject, he thinks will secure his own higher physical, 
intellectual and moral good, with due regard for 
others, and consistently with similar conduct by 
them with like aim. And the correct standard for 
society, whether social or political, is that conduct 
which, with the best light the aggregate of members 
can get on the subject in hand, they think will secure 
the highest physical, moral and intellectual good of 
all, with due regard for each member whose conduct 
is regulated by the principle above stated, and also 
consistently with the like aim of every other society. 


And here, once more, I must quote from the ad- 
mirable paper of Dr. Abbot, to whose philosophical 
writings I am indebted for everything of value in the 
thought I am feebly trying to present: 


“The only just end of collective or social activity is 
the highest objective good of the individual; but 
this end can never be fulfilled objectively unless it is 
first willed subjectively. The loftiest standard of in- 
teprity, honor, benevolence, justice, and wisdom 
should enter into the collective act of the whole; it 
should dominate and inspire the act of the individual. 
* * * Hence, every person who acts organically 
with his fellows is as false to them as he is to himself, 
unless he puts into his associated act the highest prin- 
ciple of his own personal act. If he does this, if all 
do it, too, then the act of society, on the basis of 
previous thorough knowledge of what the organic con- 
stitution actually requires in the case at hand, will be 
both subjectively and objectively just—in one word, 
right.” 


Not to follow the implications of this theory of 
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natural morals, as to what lies behind Nature, we 
plainly see a solid foundation for the duty and obliga- 
tion of man. These rest on an implied contract be- 
tween him and his fellow men, and between him 
and organized society. This contract obligation re- 
garding his conduct in respect of society, and that 
of society in respect to him, springs out of the relation 
of each to the other, the importance to each of the 
social organism, and the conditions on which alone its 
maintenance is possible. 

This basis of duty all men can see and appreciate; 
and it must be recognized as obligatory, not by the 
theist alone, but by the atheist and materialist alike— 
in fact by every person who is above finding happi- 
ness in geting something from his fellow men for 
nothing in return. Even the baldest selfishness, if 
intelligent, must regard it. 

It is a debt due from each individual member of so- 
ciety to the social organism, to so conduct himself as 
to promote the highest general welfare of the whole; 
and this debt can only be discharged by a faithful 
observance of the laws of personal good conduct. He 
is a member of a social co-partnership, the preserva- 
tion of which in a healthy condition, it is his interest, 
in common with all the others, to maintain. His own 
highest good is involved in its successful operation. 
Each member fails to do his just part in the degree of 
his failure to do his best, and to that extent he adds 
to the burdens of the other members. Personal in- 
efficiency, which results from self-abuse, is an injus- 
tice to the other members. Each member must con- 
tribute in the measure of his ability to the welfare of 
the whole, not only for the sake of his fellows, but for 
his own sake, as in the case of any mercantile con- 


cern. 
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For those who need no other light for the path of 
duty than the cold white light of reason, there may be 
found in this view a sufficient motive for good con- 
duct. 

But the thought presented here logically leads to a 
higher sanction for morals than that of mere utility, 
and the path of duty, even for the best of us, needs to 
be illumined by a warmer light than that, to move 
and hold us to moral action in all the relations of 
life. 

We see in this natural basis of morals, as elsewhere 
in the physical world, the adaptation of means to end. 
This from the standpoint of our experience—and we 
can legitimately reason from no other standpoint in 
respect of any phenomena—implies intelligence work- 
ing in or through Nature. As this intelligence is not 
our intelligence—that is, not of mankind—we must 
infer it to be either subhuman or superhuman—that 
is, above or below human. As it is evidently of a 
higher order than the human, we are forced to the 
conclusion that it is above, or beyond, the human. 
We thus have a rational basis for a belief in theism, 
or the existence of God. 

The unmistakable tendency of the best thought to- 
day, both in this country and in England, is that evo- 
lution, when profoundly studied, with all its logical 
and inevitable implications, leads, not to “the lame 
and impotent conclusion” of Herbert Spencer’s “Un- 
knowable,” but to the Infinite God as the great eternal 
cause of all that is. 

Professor Tyndall, in his famous Belfast address, 
clearly implied this as his ultimate thought. It seems 
to me impossible to understand the evolutionary pro- 
‘cess of growth, the development of the higher order of 
being out of the lower, the more complex out of the 
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simple, without the hypothesis of a God. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. The existence of 
an intelligible world, and of intelligence in the world, 
imply intelligence at the fountain head. 

Samel Johnson said: 


“T insist on the indispensableness of the infinite ele- 
ment to evolution, because I find this nowise explic- 
able as creation of the higher by the lower. The very 
idea of growth involves more than mere historical 
derivation. Genesis is a constant mystery of origina- 
tion. And an ascending series is to be accounted for 
by what is greater, not less, than its highest term.” 


Science tells us that the steady tendency of the pro- 
cess of Nature has been from the dawn of life on 
earth, and in all phases of it, in an upward direction— 
from the lower to the higher, the simple to the com- 
plex; and that, in the case of man, the direction of 
development and growth has been in mind and moral 
character, fitting and qualifying him more and more, 
with every stage of progress, for the enjoyment of a 
higher and purer life in the pleasures of the intellect 
and the finer feelings—pleasures which do not pass 
away with the immediate sensations produced, but 
abide in the memory as a permanent good. This and 
many other things that might be adduced if time per- 
mitted, all imply beneficence. 

In saying this I am not unmindful of the hard and 
apparently harsh aspects of human life. These are 
too plainly manifest to escape observation, and they 
are abundantly advertised and emphasized in our cur- 
rent literature. But there exists, I think, a perfectly 
reasonable explanation of evil in the world, in har- 
mony with the idea of God’s beneficence. Mr. Henry 
Drummond has done some good work in this direction, 
in his recent book on the “Ascent of Man’”’—although 
parts of it are marred by inadequate thinking, over- 
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drawn inferences, and it appears to me, somewhat of 
failure to comprehend the deep principle which un- 
derlies the good case he makes for altruism in evolu- 
tion. 

With a beneficent God the source of our being—our 
natural father—and the discovery of his will in respect 
of conduct, there exists the basis for the most intense 
and lofty enthusiasm for all good work in promoting 
the well-being of man. One who is thoroughly im- 
bued with this idea may experience all the thrill of 
that enthusiasm which leads to noble deeds, in the 
thought that in his efforts to realize for himself, in 
conduct, his own highest ideal, and to help his fellow 
men to the realization of theirs also, he is in very fact 
a “co-worker with God” in advancing mankind nearer 
to the Divine ideal for the human race. 

There can be no higher sanction of duty, for the 
imperative obligations of the ought, than the will of 
the eternal power whence all things proceed and on 
which all things rest. This will being clearly per- 
ceived in reference to the end designed, or the direc- 
tion of the process, man’s duty, as the one creature on 
earth endowed with the capacity of intelligent free- 
dom of conduct, is to earnestly co-operate for the ac- 
complishment of that end. 

Here we touch natural religion—a religion older 
than Moses, or Job, or Buddha, or Confucius, or Jesus 
—a universal religion of which each and all of the 
others were and are only special forms, full of limita- 
tions and defects—a religion not based on a book of 
ancient or modern date, nor on the ecstatic visions of 
man, however pure and lofty, but a religion resting 
on the solid foundation of facts, which have been first 
established and verified by science, and then philoso- 
phized into a harmonious body of knowledge by the 
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human reason. The book religions of the world have 
a fearful debit account in the great ledger set over 
against the credit for the good they have done—a debit 
for much innocent blood shed in their names and be- 
half, and for much cruel suffering of body and mind 
which they have directly and indirectly caused. 


Towards this universal religion, I believe that man- 
kind are slowly, but surely, moving. In the fullness 
of time it is destined to supplant all of these special 
systems. The God of Nature is patient, and never 
hurries his good work. Many generations will come 
and go before this end is realized, but the end, I think, 
is in the plan. And then the brotherhood of man will 
be possible—not in abstract theory merely, as now, 
but in practical operation in all the affairs of mankind, 
in all their relations with each other throughout the 
world. And then may be realized the vision of the 
poet, when— 


“The war-drum throbbed no longer, 
And the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, 
The Federation of the World. 


—HE. W. MEeppAuUGH. 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN GOD.* 


I find an appropriate text for my discourse in the 
following words of Octavius Frothingham which form the 
head line of our summer bulletin: 

“T am myself a theist, and can give reasons for my faith, 
unanswerable ones in my estimation; but I cannot forget that bet- 
ter men than I am, nobler as well as abler, do not share my 
views, even though they are very far from those of an old 
fashioned believer in the divine superintendence.” 

I offer no apology for closing this series of twelve 
discourses with one on why I believe in God. There 
is a widely prevailing opinion in the community that the 
minister of this First Free Church is an atheist, and 
while he does not think that it is anything- terrible or 
wrong for a man to bean atheist provided his atheism is 
the result of honest and sincere thought, nevertheless, so 
far as he himself is concerned, the statement is utterly 
without foundation. I feel it my duty to deny the asser- 
tion and to give reasons why I believe in God just exact- 

‘ly as a year or more ago I gave reasons from this plat- 
form why I hold the faith in immortality. But before enter- 
ing upon the subject let me guard you against certain 
possible misapprehensions. 

1. It should be remembered that Universal Relig- 
ion has no dogmatic idea of God. It leaves all men free 
to think for themselves without affirming in advance what 
conclusion their thought shall arrive at. Perhaps the 
chief characteristic of the Christian religion is that it 
pre-appoints the goal at which investigation must end, 
and consequently the Christian Religion in this particular 
is the avowed enemy of Universal Religion, because Uni- 
versal Religion refuses to say zz advance what men shall 


“Last in the series of twelve discourses on the origin and growth of the 
Idea of God. 
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believe, or what the truth actually is. The spirit of Univer- 
sal Religion is the spirit of science which has nothing 
whatever to do with pre-conceptions or pre-judgments, 
with predilections, or presuppositions or prejudices of any 
kind. The sole ambition of science as well as of Univer- 
sal Religion is to reach the actual truth. 

2. It should be distinctly understood that in giv- 
ing you the results of my study on this  great- 
est of all problems, I speak only for myself. I 
do not profess to represent others. As minister of 
this Society Iam simply a committee of one, ap- 
pointed to investigate, study and report. However much 
you may differ from me on this question your opinions 
will have a greater claim to acceptance than mine if 
they have a firmer basis in reason and in fact. This implies, 
does it not, that belief in God is not a truth which we are 
to accept in advance, but rather an open question to be 
answered by the free mind. 

Now everybody knows that scepticism on this sub- 
subject has been very much in vogue during the last 
quarter of the present century. That deep-seated doubt is 
very widespread in all communities, both in our own 
country and abroad, is the simple unvarnished truth about 
the religious situation. Now it seems to me that under 
such circumstances it is sheer folly, it is ridiculous for any 
‘man to assume that he has absolute certainty on this 
‘great and vital problem. While I personally have long 
since outgrown the stage of doubt, I nevertheless find 
myself in sympathy with the attitude of the doubters, for 
mark you, the doubt of the present generation is not only 
real, not only reasonable, but also inevitable, and I take it 
if we are to be of any service to the doubters, then we 
must help them to “think their doubt through to the an- 
‘swer.” I say I sympathize with the attitude of the 

doubters, because I feel in common with them, that if I 
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am to have any faith at all, I want that faith to be of such 
arature that itcan not break down under the pressure of 
criticism, or research, or discovery. 1, for one,am willing 
to do with my faith what no Christian minister is willing 
to do with his, namely, to subject my faith to the most ex- 
acting and penetrating scrutiny of science and stand by the 
result. And I take it that the man who thus dares to put 
his faith to that test has a worthier, more comforting faith 
than the man who is afraid to. If science, or philosophy, 
or any kind of real knowledge can destroy my faith, then I 
say, let it die. I will have no faith except one that is ada- 
mantine and immortal. Truth is the object of my relig- 
ion, and whatever truth leads to, I accept. To suspect that 
my faith is false would be to make it scepticism in dis- 
guise, True it is that physical science, which is respon- 
sible for the prevailin~ doubt, has destroyed the popular 
conception of God; but that does not mean that physical 
science has destroyed every conception of God. Nor 
again is physical science all the science there is. Physi- 
cal science is only a branch of Universal Science and it 
is to thisthat I make my ultimate appeal. When we survey 
the whole realm of universal science, we find there are a 
great many facts to be considered in this universe besides 
the facts of matter, of energy and of force. If you and I were 
compelled to restrict our thoughts to these, then I fancy 
the problem of God would be forever a closed problem; 
but there are other than material facts to be taken into 
account. There is, for example, the fact of a universal 
boundless Power, established by science. There is the 
fact of a principle of development that runs all through 
the inorganic and organic world. There is the fact that 
all the forces in the universe are interconvertible. There 
is the fact that Nature as a grand unity is intelligible. 
There is the fact of the universal law of cause aud effect, 
without which there would be no universe and no life. 
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There is, last and above all else, the fact of Man, a ra- 
tional and moral being. Now these are facts that have 
to be considered by universal science just as much as the 
fact of a tree or a house, of a stone or astar. All the facts 
of consciousness are a part of universal science and all 
have to be scientifically explained and accounted for as 
well as all material facts. 

3. Furthermore, when I say I believe in God I 
mean that I believe not in @ God but in God. Not the 
Biblical, not the Christian God; not the God of Moses nor 
of Isaiah; not the God of Jesus nor of Paul, not the God of 
Augustine nor of Dante, not the God of Milton nor of 
Shakspere, for all of these men alike thought of Godas 
a personal, man-like, localized, enthroned, arbitrary Deity, 
and physical science has demonstrated that there is no 
such God. The God in whichI believe is the demon- 
strated God, the “Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all 
things proceed,” the Universal Power who is also infinite 
Intelligence and infinite Love; the Power on which weare 
dependent from second to second, the Power that has 
produced us, the Power that is unspeakably near to us, 
the Power in whose presence we are living from moment 
to moment; not a Power into whose presence we can 
come only after we leave this world, as my orthodox 
friend insists.. We do not have to wait to die till we come 
into the presence of God. Weare in His presence now 
and here, from moment to moment. As Tennyson puts it 
in his “ Higher Pantheism.” 

‘*‘Nearer is He than breathing, closer than hands and feet,” 

And again in “In Memoriam:” 

‘Far off Thou art, yet ever nigh, 
I have Thee still and I rejoice, 
I prosper circled by Thy voice, 
I cannot lose Thee, though I die!” 
The God in whom I believe is the Infinite all-enfolding 


Consciousness that includes all finite consciousnesses; the 
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God of Nature and of Man who is a part of Nature, aye, 
the very flower, the crown of Nature. Mark you, I do not 
hold that God is Nature, but that God is in Nature, insepa- 
rable yet distinct from it. God is distinct from man, yet in- 
separable from man. The God in whom I believe is not 
far away, up yonder, behind the ‘blue sky, but here, 
working in men and in women. God minus man, God 
independently of man never did anything in the human 
world; but God plus man, G@gd in man, God and man to- 
gether have done every great and good and uplifting thing 
the world has ever seen. The force in the man who gives us 
true mathematics, or reliable engineering, or sound philo- 
sophy, or high statesmanship, or splendid business abil- 
ity, what is it but the God-forcein the man! Is belief in this 
God atheism, as my friends in other folds insist? Time 
willtell who the real atheists are. But there is one thing 
of which I am absolutely certain, namely, that if I had to 
choose between the old orthodox conception of God and 
Atheism, I would, without one moment’s hesitation accept 
the latter, for with Henry Ward Beecher I say: “Better 
unbelief than that impious malignant idea of God that 
underlies all medizvaland most of modern theology.” If 
such a Godas that exists in the universe, then the pro- 
clamation of such a Being is anything but “good-tidings of 
great joy.” It is not a Being in whicb our spiritual na- 
tures can take any comfort. But the new conception of 
God is the great sublime alternative, the new Theism to 
which science is slowly leading the race. And while 
you and I who belong to this organization make Truth 
our goal and unfettered reason and the method of science 
the law of our progress, we have nothing whatever to fear 
either from discovery or from the attacks of our orthodox 
friends. In the new idea of God is comfort, consolation, 
strength and inspiration such as men have never known 
before. 
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Now why do I believe in God and what is the nature 
of my belief? What kind of knowledge is it that I can 
have of God? There are three modes or types of know- 
ledge; mathematical, inductive and hypothetical.* To 
which of these three does belief in God belong? It cer- 
tainly is not of that absolutely certain knowledge that we 
have of the space and numbers of mathematics. We can- 
not demonstrate the existence of God in the same way 
that we can demonstrate a theorem in geometry. Mathe- 
matical knowledge satisfies most completely our demand 
for a standard of certainty; but our belief in God is not of 
the nature of mathematical knowledge. Neither again is 
it of the nature of an induction, as is the statement, “all 
men are mortal” or “the sun will rise to-morrow.” These 
propositions have no aésolute certainty attaching to them. 
They are’ simply the result of the sum total of past exper- 
iences, To be sure thesun has risen every morning and 
all men who have lived in the past have died; but how do 
we know that what happened in the past will happen in 
the future? Simply because we assume that the laws of 
the universe are invariable and constant, and this, in a 
measure, weakens the sense of certainty we have in 
mathematics. 

There is not here the same full degree of certainty that 
there is in geometrical or algebraic conclusions. The 
nearest approach to an induction in the case of Theism 
would be that since, in all ages and in all climes most men 
have believed in God, therefore God exists. But from 
this observation we are hardly justified in concluding 
that Theism is true, because it is an insufficient basis 
on which to ground the existence of God. Relief in God 
then, is not of the nature of an induction. It is tothe third 
type of knowledge that belief in God belongs, the know- 
ledge which results from the observation of facts and 
the effort to explain those facts by a satisfactory hypo- 


*Schurman, ,‘Belief in God phea. II. 
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thesis. Newton sees an apple fall, To explain that fact 
he assumes that all bodies obey a law of attraction. He 
extends his observations and when he finds that all the 
facts of nature fit in with his supposition, he concludes 
that there is such a law in the universe. Harvey, notic- 
ing an accidental hemorrhage and observing the accumu- 
lation of blood on the side near or the side opposite 
the heart according as an artery or a vein is tied, 
explained these observations by assuming that the 
blood circulates and is not almost stagnant as 
used to be thought. After making a great num. 
ber of artificial observations, that is, experiments, and 
finding they all harmonize with his hypothesis he con- 
cludes that the blood is propelled by the heart through 
the arteries and returns through the veins, that isythe blood 
circulates. Darwin recognizing the fact of innumerable 
species of plants and animals seeks to explain it. He 
assumes that there is a law of natural selection by the 
operation of which all these thousands of species of 
animals and plants have come into existence. He car- 
ries his observations as far as possible, and when it ap- 
pears at last that all of them accord with his assumption 
he concludes that there is in truth a law of “the survival 
of the fittest.” Nov belief in God belongs to this kind 
of knowledge. Observation of the facts of Nature leads 
to the formation cf an hypothesis that shall explain 
them, namely, God. If it be found that the further ob- 
servation is extended the more ground there is for 
trusting the hypothesis, it thereby becomes worthy our 
acceptance. If it harmonizes with all observed factswe 
conclude, after the method of Newton, Harvey and 
Darwin, that God exists. You see then that we have 
not here the same absolutely certain knowledge that we 
have in mathematics; we have not absolute verification, 
but we have an hypothesis that meets our demand for 
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an explanation of observed facts. With regard to belief 
in God, there are three points to be noted. 

First, there is nothing absurd or unreasonable about 
the belief. 

Second, the belief is perfectly in harmony with a vast 
mass of observed facts, and it explains this vast array of 
facts whose existence is admitted. 

Third, it furnishes us a more rational and more satis- 
factory explanation of these facts than any other hypo- 
thesis. 

Now what are the alternatives? First there is Athe- 
ism. But Atheism explains nothing. Atheism simply 
shuts its eyes to what Theism dimly sees. Atheism is 
simply a pale negation. 

Next there is Agnosticism. But Agnosticism also ex- 
plains nothing, because it starts out with the statement 
that it is utterly impossible for us to know anything upon 
this subject. Agnosticism, considered merely as a temper 
of mind, represents intellectual modesty, but regarded as 
a theory of the universe Agnosticism represents intellect- 
ual imbecility. The one supreme, unpardonable sin of 
the intellect is to despair of itself, and it is of this sin that 
philosophical Agnosticism is guilty. Huxley himself, the 
coiner of the word, remarked the year before his death, “I 
confess I once or twice made the mistake of speaking of 
an ‘Unknowable,’ even to the waste of a capital «U.’”* 

The only alternative that remains is Materialism, But 
Herbert Spencer, John Fiske, Huxley, Dubois Reymond 
and many other noted authorities, at home and abroad, all 
unite in the statement that Materialism has broken down 
because it fails to explain the facts of consciousness, of 
thought, of lov2; because it fails to bridge the chasm be- 
tween unthinking matter and thinking man; because 


*6 Science and Christian Tradition ” page 311. 
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thought is not the product of brain, however much it 
may be conditioned by brain. 

Does, then, the hypothesis of God explain all the 
known facts of the universe? I answer: so far as I 
know it does, and in making this answer I have a grand 
and glorious galaxy of intellectual lights at my back. 

The stock objection, as you all know, is the existence 
of evil, both physical and moral; the facts of pain and 
sin. These facts, it is said, do not harmonize with the 
hypothesis of God; but those of you who have followed 
me through this course of sermons will remember that 
the doctrine of evolution has enabled us to see these 
ugly facts in their true light, and to show how per- 
fectly consistent with belief in an omnipotent, infi- 
nitely-good God the facts of suffering and sin really 
are. Without them there could never have been pro- 
duced a human race with possibilities of attaining the 
divine. Therefore, the possibility of both physical 
and moral evil are marks of the goodness of God. 

I believe in God, then, first because this hypothesis 
is the only one that gives me a rational, satisfactory 
explanation of the universe. 

I believe in God, in the second place, because 
trained, organized common sense—which is only an- 
other name for the scientific method—conducts me di- 
rectly to that conclusion by the simple process of ob- 
servation of facts, hypothesis to explain them, veri- 
fication of the hypothesis by further observation. 


I believe in God, in the third place, because exter- 
nal nature is redundant with what to me seem proofs 
of God. I look out over the external world and I see 
Nature as one great universal system, governed by 
universal laws. I study the forces which are operat- 
ing throughout Nature, and learn that all are inter- 
changeable, all interconvertible. I look further into 
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this great system of Nature, and I observe that there 
runs all through the whole system of planets, stars and 
suns, all through the world of plants and animals, the 
great principle of development, indicating that there 
is nowhere a needless or a malicious pain in Nature’s 
progressive unfolding. I observe further the univer- 
sal reign of the law of cause and effect, the greatest 
symbol in the universe of the goodness of God, itself 
the providence of God. And then I look at Nature’s 
latest product, I look at the consummation of Nature’s 
work—a rational and a moral being! In the light of 
all these facts there is no alternative for me but to be- 
live in the existence of God. And when I turn from 
exteral nature and look at human nature, then I find 
myself face to face with the grandest, the most engag- 
ing of all the evidences of God. The elements of our 
material bodies are from Nature. So also are the ele- 
ments of our mental and moral consciousness derived 
from Nature. The lime, the phosphorus, the carbon, 
the hydrogen, that make up our physical system, are 
all parts of a great universal system. Our thoughts, 
our emotions, our volitions, our aspirations, are also 
part of the same universal system. Now, to me, it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that these higher elements 
are produced from the lower. Carbon cannot think, 
hydrogen cannot feel, phosphorus has no intelligence. 
None of these higher forces of my being are properties 
of matter. Just what thought is nobody as yet can 
tell. But since all that I am comes from Nature, and 
part of me is spiritual, this spiritual part no less than 
the material must have been derived from Nature. 
Nature, then, must be spiritual as well as material, 
And since Nature, the universe, has no outside, man’s 
spiritual nature could not have been imparted from 
without. Nature is the all and God is immanent in 
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Nature. Since, then, we are intelligent beings, Nature 
that produced us is intelligent. Finding in ourselves 
a spiritual element, including thought, feeling, will, 
aspiration, and the like, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is also a spirtual element in Nature. 
No conception of Nature is perfect that does not make 
it include also the spiritual. 

So, then, I find in man, the crown of Nature, the 
grandest and the foremost of all the evidences in sup- 
port of belief in God. 

In his famous essay on Atheism, Lord Bacon says: 
“A little philosophy turneth a man’s mind away from 
religion, but depth of philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion.” The trend of modern 
thought is one grand verification of that prophetic ut- 
terance. Take the shallow thinkers that Pope had in 
mind when he said, “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and you will find that in the case of these super- 
ficial, shallow philosophers the whole drift of thought 
is as Bacon said, ‘‘away from religion;” it is atheis- 
tic; but turn from these and pass to the glorious com- 
pany of broader, deeper, more enlightened thinkers and 
there you will find the whole tendency and drift of 
thought is distinctly theistic, in the direction of be- 
lief in God, of belief in the new God-idea of the new day, 
the “ancient of Days,” whom man has ever sought to 
know and human knowledge of whom has been great- 
ening from age to age. The whole trend of the better, 
deeper thought of our time is in the direction of be- 


lief in God. And when the trained and organized 
common sense of the race has established this belief, 
when, by the simple process of universal verification, 
Theism becomes one of the truths of the cosmos, then 
belief in God will stand forth as the first article of the 
free creed of Universal Religion. 

ALFRED W. Martin. 
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EDITORIAL: 
THEISTIC TENDENCIES. 

The conviction is steadily gaining ground that a 
man taking his stand on the observed facts of the uni- 
verse and adopting the theistic hypothesis to explain 
them can be logically led to a verification of that hy- 
pothesis. For the individual thinker this has been 
accomplished in countless instances. What is still 
necessary is the agreement of all persons who can 
think on the subject, so that no dissenting voice shall 
anywhere be heard. Theism has not yet reached this 
goal, it has not yet received that universal verification 
necessary to qualify it for a place in the category of 
the world’s truths. But it is fast getting there. Never 
before was the trend of investigation and research so 
distinctly and largely in the direction of theism as it 
is to-day. The present signs of the times in religion 
lead us to believe that the day is not far distant when 
theism, like gravitation, the circulation of the blood, 
and the rotundity of the earth, will take rank as one 
of the universal or established truths of the cosmos. 
The consensus of the competent, the ultimate test of 
truth, will yet supply that which is necessary to lift 
theism from the plane of individual to that of uni- 
versal verification. 

Doubtless in every community there are to be found 
persons who refuse to believe in God, who claim that 
atheism, while it solves nothing, is nevertheless the 
only legitimate conclusion at which rational thought 
can arrive. Hovever ardently such persons maintain 
the assumption of atheism, it is to be hoped that they 
are candid enough to note that their “dear certainty” 
is not shared by any of the master minds of our time. 
Whether in the realm of philosophy, poetry or history, 
not one single thinker appears but in his writings has 
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somehow strengthened the conviction that there is a 
God. From Plato to Spencer, from Homer to Brown- 
ing, from Tacitus to Grote, there is no great name 
but has borne witness to this deathless belief. 


Not one of the leading thinkers of our day will sub- 
scribe to atheism. Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, Clifford, 
were not atheists. They knew perfectly well that the 
difficulties besetting atheism are far greater and 
deeper than those of any other hypothesis as yet pro- 
posed. They were well aware of the fact that however 
dogmatic theism may appear, atheism is of all dog- 
matic affirmations the most untenable and absurd. 
And if these men preferred to be known as “agnostics,” 
it should not be forgotten that one of them, the late 
Professor Huxley, remarked in one of his London ad- 
dresses: “I no longer wish to speak of anything as 
Unknowable; I confess I once made that mistake, even 
to the waste of a capital U.” 

With only a few exceptions, all the most brilliant 
stars that have shown in the firmament of the world’s 
intellectual leadership have testified that without the 
key of belief in an infinite and eternal Power, the uni- 
verse would remain for them an insoluble problem. 


Whatever may be said against the theistic hypothe- 
sis, it has this special characteristic in its favor, 
namely, that it affords a consistent explanation of a 
vast array of known facts, and that if it does not ex- 
plain all the facts, it is certainly inconsistent with 
none, not even with those of evil and pain, as we en- 
deavored to prove in the editorial pages of the June 
and August numbers of this journal. Everybody 
sooner or later discovers the need of a theory of the 
‘universe, of a philosophy of life. In the experiences 
of every serious soul there arise perplexing questions 
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that will appeal in vain for an answer unless there be 
some theory of the universe, some philosophy of life 
into which these difficulties may be fitted and satisfac- 
torily explained. The virtue of theism is that it ac- 
complishes this deeply desired result; it furnishes a 
rational solution of the greatest of all problems, the 
problem of the universe and, in the presence of mis- 
fortune, loss and grief, supplies that genuine, rational 
and abiding consolation of which we are all sure, at 
some time, to be in need. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NEGATIONS. 


The editor of The Open Court takes us to task for 
spending part of our energies in stating what we do 
not believe, for setting forth the reasons why Unita- 
rianism, and all other forms of organized Christianity, 
fail to satisfy us; for giving so much space to explana- 
tions of the difference between the sectarian religions 
and universal religion, between the position of the 
Unitarians (from whom we seceded) and our own. 

Dr. Carus thinks it best for us to leave negations 
alone altogether and dwell only upon the positive as- 
pects of the faith we espouse. But with this opinion 
we cannot agree. Experience has taught us the 
importance of negations. When it is said, as it has 
been again and again by eminent representatives of 
Unitarian Christianity, that there is no essential dif- 
ference between that form of religion and ours; when 
it is claimed, as it has been many times since our se- 
cession, that there was no just cause for our departure 
from the Unitarian ranks, that our position really re- 
mains unchanged, it behooves us, conscious as we are 
of the far-reaching difference in principles and aims 
between our Christian brethren and ourselves, to justify 
our departure, to point out the insufficiency of Uni- 
tarian freedom; the incompatibility of an unsectarian 
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cause and a sectarian name; the impossibility of fight- 
ing the battle of Free Religion under the Christian 
flag; to set forth the elements that wholly differentiate 
liberal Christianity from Universal Religion. There 
are many vital differences between our brethren of the 
Unitarian fold and ourselves and it is our duty to show 
forth these differences and so refute the charges made 
against us that there are no grounds on which seces- 
sion can be justified. 

Controversy is seldom pleasant but often necessary 
and usually helpful. Negations frequently irritate 
and offend, but whenever a new movement is estab- 
lished a deal of mischief is sure to be bred if nega- 
tions are ignored, if the salient points of difference 
between the old system and the new are not plainly 
set forth. The history of Unitarianism itself offers an 
admirable illustration of the truth of our contention. 
When Dr. Morse issued his famous indictment against 
the liberal Christians, Channing, though a hater of 
controversy, felt there was no choice but to repudiate 
the charges of hypocrisy in a public letter. He de- 
clared that he and his co-religionists had only ab- 
stained from controversy, preaching not negatively 
but positively. But as Rev. John Chadwick well 
says: “the event proved the mistakenness of the 
policy. Channing had preached all he believed but 
he had not openly denied the things which he believed 
no longer. It was not dishonest but it was not wise. 
The negations had to come out. They always must 
come out. The experience of many generations is 
convincing that affirmation of the higher trath must 
be accompanied at every step with frank rejection of 
the lower, else the work is only half done, else an 
element of confusion is introduced into men’s thought, 
else a premium is offered upon charges of dishonesty 
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and hypocrisy, to repel which is not pleasant.” Had 
Channing at this time when Unitarianism was emerg- 
ing from Calvinism taken pains to state clearly what 
he did not believe, why Calvinism did not satisfy, 
what the essential differences between the old religion 
and the new were, no occasion would have arisen for 
either the intellectual confusion or for the indictment 
to which it in part gave rise. In times of transition 
when religious thought and ideals are advancing, ne- 
gation and affirmation must go hand in hand. Such 
a time is the present. Free or Universal Religion is 
the historical successor of Unitarianism, though the 
hour for a national organization of societies founded 
on perfect freedom has not yet come. Meanwhile it is 
incumbent on every apostle of the newer faith to learn 
a lesson from the old, to see to it that he preaches not 
only what he believes but also what he no longer be- 
lieves and why he no longer believes it, else “an 
element of confusion will be introduced into men’s 
thoughts” and the charges of unnecessary and un- 
justifiable secession stand unchallenged and unre- 
futed. 

No one will dispute the wisdom of the advice of Fran- 
cois de Sales: “In order to convince and to convert 
dissenters do not argue, but avoid all polemics. Po- 
lemics irritate and ruffle. Set forth your belief with 
simplicity and precision.”” Where the conversion of 
dissenters is the object in view, positive, candid af- 
firmation in the spirit of love is alone effective. But 
when it is desired to show where one stands, to ayoid 
the probability of being misunderstood, to prevent or 
refute misrepresentations of one’s position “negations 
must come out,” for then they are of almost equal im- 
portance with affirmations. 
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PULPIT INTEGRITY. 

On several occasions we have been asked whether 
it is right for a minister to continue using forms and 
phrases after they have ceased to mean to him what 
he knows they mean to most of his hearers. Is it 
right, for instance, to continue administering the 
Lord’s Supper when it has come to be a religious 
form into which the minister can no longer put his 
whole heart? Ought he to maintain the “communion” 
merely because the people want it and because he 
knows that any suggestion of its discontinuance would 
mean the loss of his position? In answering these 
questions we have invariably cited the decision of 
Emerson. When he found that he could no longer 
administer the rite he frankly apprized his congrega- 
tion of the fact, refusing to engage in any service into 
which he could not put his whole heart. His was 
“the Second Church in Boston,” a society whose tradi- 
tions no radical could uproot with impunity. Em- 
erson’s honest effort cost him his pulpit. For him 
there was no alternative but to follow the dictates of 
conscience and abide by the result. The man who 
adopts any other course, who, for example, maintains 
a conscience-striken silence, allowing his congregation 
to be deceived as to his real attitude and feeling, pros- 
titutes his profession and tarnishes his soul. Every 
congregation expects its minister to enter into the 
services with seriousness and sincerity. If any given 
rite, such as the communion, or prayer, has lost for 
him the meaning it once held, he is morally bound to 
acquaint the society with the fact, else he betrays the 
confidence they have put in him, confuses their 
thought, degrades his calling and sullies his own soul. 
To remain silent, continuing in the performance of 
what the people suppose to be full of significance and 
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spiritual helpfulness to him as to them, is to be guilty 
of intellectual dishonesty. And to such an extent has 
this vice invaded the modern pulpit that it is impos- 
sible to determine the precise theological position of 
many men whose open affiliations would indicate 
without a doubt what they believe. The effect of this 
insincerity, is to create a vast deal of intellectual con- 
fusion aad to hinder knowledge of those new truths 
whose discovery has necessitated a reconstruction 
of religious thought. 


What we have said of religious forms is equally 
true of theological phrases. 

James Freeman Clarke, one of the most influential 
and esteemed of Unitarian clergmen was asked by 
one of his co-religionists: “What do you mean by 
the use of the word ‘Christ;’ do you identify Christ 
with the historic Jesus of Nazareth?” The reply was 
“No.” He meant simply the divine ideal of humanity. 
A few years ago Dr. Savage asked Dr. Newton, the 
distinguished Episcopal clergman of New York, the 
same question and received the very same answer. 
Another Episcopal clergman commenting on Dr. New- 
ton’s reply remarked ‘‘none of us mean the historic 
Jesus when we say ‘Christ’ but only the ideal of all 
that is sweet and divine within the limits of hu- 
manity.” 

Now there can be no question but that most of the 
persons in the congregations of these preachers mis- 
understood them. And with all due respect to them 
we unhesitatingly declare that if they meant the pos- 
sible ideal of humanity and not Jesus of Nazareth, 
when they said ‘Christ’ they ought to have explained 
it to their societies. To us it does not seem right for 
a minister who sees clearly what he is doing to go 


tellectual dishonesty for any one to make a mental 
| distinction of this sort and yet leave the audience 
ignorant of the fact. Certainly this new definition of 


ennyson and Browning, hasnot yet worked its way 
ito common usage and till it does, every one using 
the term in its modern sense should be very scrupu- 
lous to make others aware of it and so avoid mis- 
leading them. - To most orthodox and liberal believers 
Jesus and Christ are synonymous. No one ever 
dreamed of distinguishing the two terms until Biblical 
. eriticism revealed the personality of Jesus in its true 
natural light. Preachers who are conversant with 
the higher criticism and who endorse it should 
_ therefore take pains to make their meaning per- 
_fectly transparent. We venture this criticism only 
in the interests of clear thinking and clear teaching 
go that the people who have no time to study the re- 
sults of modern research in the New Testament may 
_ be led out of confusion and into the way of truth. If 
_ Christ means not something that has been, but some- 

thing that is to be; not Jesus of Nazareth but the 
highest possible ideal of humanity, a distinctly new 
and noble meaning is put into the word. But if we 
are to use it in this its modern sense we should feel it 
_ dishonorable to neglect explaining our meaning. The 
ethics of the intellect requires this of us all and es- 
_ pecially of preachers, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ETHICS.* 


Every great and masterful life that was ever lived 


had its germ in Conviction. It struck out boldly, — 


untiringly, relentlessly, for something or other that 


i‘ 


bay 
sty? 
age 


was mightily believed in. Something or other it | 


wanted with tremendous energy, and pressed steadily 
towards its end with a will of iron. But the secret of 
its power lay in the clearness, singleness, and strength. 
of its own purpose, in the belief that the one thing it 
aimed at was worthy of struggle and sacrifice, in the 
white-hot conviction that what it wanted was worth 
more than all the world beside. That is the story of 
every life, good or evil, that has counted for much in 
the history of mankind. The powerful moulders of 
human fate, whether of others or of themselves, have 


*Originally delivered in the course of ‘‘Seven Lectures under 
the auspices of the Free Religious Association at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Sunday Afternoons, at 3 o’clock, on Rexicious Procgress,’’ 
in the year 1891. The course was as follows: March 29, Solomon 
Schindler on ‘‘The Messianic Idea;’’ April 5, Mangasar Mangasarian 
on ‘‘A Church founded on Moral Science;’’ April 12, Francis E. 
Abbot on ‘‘The Scientific Basis of Ethics;’’ April 19, E. L. Rexford 
on “The Continuity of Religion ;”’ April 26, Julius H. Ward on ‘‘The: 
New Construction of Christianity ;’’ May 3, Minot J. Savage on 
‘The Creed of Today ;’’May 10, William J. Potter on“‘Institutions— 
their Relation to Sentiment and Thought.”’ The present lecture. 
has never been published before, but use of the manuscript is now 
given to the Free Cuurca Recorp. A more technical treatment of 
the same general subject will be found in the article on ‘‘The Ad- 
vancement of Ethics,’”’ printed in the Chicago Monisr of January,’ 
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always been and will always be great believers, great 
dreamers, men of great faith in their own dreams—in 
one word, men of conviction. Their convictions may 
not be true, may not be noble, but they must be strong. 

Jefferson Davis believed in a great nation founded 
on slavery, as much as Lincoln and Sumner believed 
in a great nation founded on freedom. Napoleon be- 
lieved in his own manifest destiny to be the arbiter of 
Europe, as much as Jesus believed in his own divine 
mission to be the Messianic monarch of the world. 
Not what men say, but what they do, tells what they 
believe; for it is what they believe in their souls that 
makes them what they are in their deeds. Their 
words are but a part of their deeds—the smallest part 
at that; it is the steadfast direction of their wills, the 
permanent and unmistakable effort of their lives, 
which is the only sure index to the creeds they hold 
at heart. In one sense we make our own convictions, 
but in a deeper sense our convictions make us. 

‘“Naught but the soul’s life-plan 
Sinks the deep gulf ’twixt Socrates and Nero: 
Tis what he is, not has, that makes the man, 
And what he thinks, the hero.” 

The question, “Is life worth living ?” has in recent 
years become familiar to all. How can it be answered 
except by another question, “What is life for?” To 
a reasonable being, the answer to this question must 
precede and determine the answer to the other. If 
the purpose of life is worthless, life is not worth living 
at all. But, if the purpose of life is worthy, then 
every life which strives to achieve that purpose is 
well worth living. Everything must depend here on 
life’s essential purpose, as in itself worthy or worth- 
less. Hence no convictions can be so important to us 
as our convictions respecting the nature of worth—our 
convictions as to what constitutes the highest good— 
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our convictions concerning duty, moral obligation, 
the Ought, the Ideal of Life. According to our con- 
victions on this point will be our life itself. If our 
actual, sincere, innermost conviction is that the high- 
est good is money, power, glory, political office, social 
position, or any other outward advantage—if we 
really believe at bottom that our own selfish pleasure 
or happiness is the thing to live for—then we shall 
live for that, and our life will not be worth living. 
But if our innermost conviction is that life contains, 
for each and every one of us, an édeal end in itself, 
and that for each and every one of us, the highest 
good is to realize this ideal end, then life takes on im- 
measurable worth as Pursurr or THE IpEAL. The 
supreme questions now become, “What is my Ideal?” 
and, ‘Why should I pursue it?” Of all our convic- 
tions, the convictions we cherish as our answers to 
these two questions are the most important; for these 
are the fundamental questions of all ethics, and, as 
our ethics is, so will our life be, also. Just as no 
fountain can possibly rise above the level of its source, 
so can no human life rise above the level of its own 
ethical convictions, its own enlightened or unen- 
lightened ideal. 

If, for instance, I believe in my innermost soul (as 
so many modern men seem to believe) that wealth is 
the highest good of life, and that the chief use of 
wealth is to get more wealth, then I shall give myself 
with undivided energy to money-making, and shall 
doubtless grow rich; for, within certain limits, men 
usually get in this world whatever they struggle for 
with undivided and indomitable energy. But what 
real worth will there be in me? Nature, who in the 
long run always overrules our petty schemes to her 
own large ends, will doubtless make my riches, how- 
ever selfishly obtained and used, subservient to the 
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general good; but, so far as I am concerned, will my 
life have been worth living? What inherent worth 
is there in the mere money-maker? Has he not 
aborted and extinguished every nobler power by liv- 
ing beneath himself, and smothered his own soul un- 
der a huge heap of stocks and bonds? Has he not 
turned his back on every starry ideal, worshipped in- 
vestments as his household gods, and made himself 
as truly a “thing” as the machinery which mints his 
gold? Wealth as a means is a mighty engine to work 
out ideal good; but wealth as an end is total eclipse of 
the Ideal itself. The life of the mere money-maker, 
judged by the standard of worth which is inherent in 
human nature, is not worth living. It is time for 
ethics to vindicate the truth that man commits moral 
suicide when he degrades himself into a mere “thing,” 
a mere money-bag, a mere member of the Millionaire 
Club; for the Millionaire Club, New York’s new Cathe- 
dral of the Almighty Dollar, is too vulgar, too small, 
too mean, to hold a human soul. 

Life miscarries, and becomes not worth living, just 
in, proportion as the ideals which we capriciously 
choose for ourselves fall below the ideals which Na- 
ture ordains for us. Until comparatively recent years, 
men and women of serious mind submitted reverently 
to the ideals prescribed by the Church, acknowledged 
her claim to be the divinely appointed legislator in 
morals, and allowed her to shape their ethical convic- 
tions in accordance with Christian dogma. . Imperfect 
and mistaken as the moral teachings of the Church 
often were, the morality of dogma made the world 
vastly better than it would have been without such 
guidance; for above the individual stood a recognized 
and revered law, and even a defective law is infinitely 
better than no law at all. But the age of dogma is 
swiftly, passing by—how swiftly, any one may under- 
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stand who observes that the preaching of dogma, at 
least in Protestant pulpits, has already almost wholly 
ceased, and that for this reason the children of today 
are growing up in almost total ignorance of what 
Christian dogma is. Throughout the civilized world 
this decay is going on with startling rapidity; but the 
decay of dogma means, sooner or later, decay of all 
ethical convictions which are founded on dogma. 
“What ethical convictions can ever take their place ? 
Where can we look for new ones? Whence can they 
possibly come ?”—these are the questions which thou- 
sands, nay, millions of souls are now secretly asking 
themselves in silence, distress and dismay. For hu- 
man life without ethical convictions is lower than the 
life of brutes; and yet, when dogma is dying, the 
ethics of dogma are doomed to die. 


Where, then, shall we look for new and better ethics 
than the ethics of dogma? Surely no answer but one 
is conceivable; if the ethics of dogma, of groundless 
assumption, of outgrown and irrational superstition, 
must be abandoned, none can be left save the ethics 
of knowledge, of intellectually well-grounded convic- 
tion, of positive science and scientific philosophy. As 
the night of ignorance passes slowly away, we shall 
sweep the horizon with our telescope in vain, if we 
hope to discover any other source of light than the 
rising sun of science. We have no choice whatever. 
The only opposite of ignorance is knowledge, and 
from knowledge, from science alone, can we ever hope 
to get an answer to those terribly persistent questions: 
“What is the Ideal? And why should we pursue it?” 
The aim of this lecture is to express clearly, in plain 
language, what answers science gives to these funda- 
mental questions of all ethics. 

Let me begin with four short definitions, explaining 
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the fundamental antithesis of Real and Ideal; for that 
antithesis or contrast is the very soul of ethics. 

I. The Real is that which is. 

Il. The Ideal is that which ought to be. 

III. Science is accurate knowledge of the Real. 

IV. Ethics, or ethical science, is accurate knowledge 
of the Ideal. 

If these definitions are correct (and I do not see 
how they can be impugned), Ethics is simply a branch 
of knowledge, a part of science, with no legitimate 
method whatever but the universal method of all 
science, and it must be as independent of all dogmas, 
all sacred books and historic persons and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, as are the sciences of astronomy or 
botany, algebra or political economy. Ethics is the 
universal prior condition of all such books, persons, 
and institutions; they depend upon it, not it upon 
them. If men had had no knowledge of the Ideal, 
there never would have been a Bible, a Christ, or a 
Church; for these are but diverse expressions of that 
knowledge, limited more or less by the ignorance of 
the age. 

Further, the contrast between the Real and the 
Ideal cannot be, as sciolists teach, a relation of con- 
tradiction or mutual exclusion. If that were true, the 
Ideal would be the Unreal, and ethics would bea 
mere hallucination of the Unreal, the Illusory, the 
Non-existent. It will not do to imagine that the Real 
and the Ideal can contradict each other, unless we are 
prepared to abolish ethics altogether as a science, and 
reduce it to mere reverie or idle dream. If the Ideal 
were the Unreal, then ethical convictions could have 
no foundation whatever in reality, and to make them 
the ground of action in a real world would be simply 
a mark of madness. The ideals for which men live, 
and toil, and sacrifice, and die, may indeed contain 
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some elements of unreality and illusion; but the 
world’s great heroes of the Ideal—Socrates, Gautama, 
Jesus—were these madmen? Yet madmen they must 
have been, if in its essence the Ideal is no better than 
the Unreal. 

No! Such teaching as that, put forth by foolish 

teachers as the acme of wisdom, is itself little short of 
madness. The Ideal is rooted in reality, in solid fact, 
in the veritable substance of the world. It is related 
to the Real, to that which is, not as the Unreal, but as 
the Unrealized—as that which ought to be, aye, as that 
which zs to be. The Ideal is the very essence, core 
and truth of the Real itself, its innermost, deepest, 
highest possibility, at once its ground of being and 
its right to be. It is the ideal but as yet unrealized 
goal of all progress in the life of Nature, the deep end 
and aim of all that exists; it is the eternal law, the 
absolute process, the infinite and self-executing pur- 
pose of being itself; it is the open secret of the uni- 
verse; it is that profound Better towards which all 
Nature eternally strives; it is that which, in its out- 
ward aspect, is Evolution, but which, in its inward 
aspect, is Involution. In a word, the Ideal is the in- 
nermost reality of the Real itself. 

Let me bring my thought home to you in the plain- 
est possible way. 

1. What is your own personal Real? Simply, 
yourself—as you are. 

2. What is your own personal Ideal? Again, 
simply, yourself—as you ought to be. 

3. But, clearly, what you ought to be depends 
absolutely on what you are. Your Ideal depends ab- 
solutely on your Real, and must be found in it, or not 
at all. It is no part of your Ideal to fly like the eagle 
or swim like the dolphin—your organization as a hu- 
man being forbids that; and you are not bound to be 
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anything which you cannot be. It is no part of your 
Ideal to be anything for which you are not fitted by 
your constitution, or your education, or your circum- 
stances; you are only bound to be the best man or 
woman that you can be, with your actual constitution 
and education and circumstances. What you ought 
to be you must determine for yourself, as best you can, 
-in full consideration of these necessary limits; but, 
be these limits what they may, you stand under an ab- 
solute obligation, from which there is no escape, to 
make yourself, by your own activity, the very best 
man or woman that these limits permit. In other 
words, you must find your own personal Ideal within, 
and not without, your own personal Real; your Ideal 
is immanent in your Real as its highest possibility, 
its highest possible reality;,and your supreme ethical 
obligation is, by the faithful use of your own freedom, 
gradually to develop your present real character into 
this highest possible ideal perfection. It is the mag- 
nificent prerogative of humanity to co-operate with 
Nature, through this free ethical activity, in realizing 
the immanent Ideal which she writes in the real con- 
stitution of every living being as the supreme law of 
its life. That is the ethical life, and that alone, which 
throws itself joyfully into this free and sublime co-op- 
eration with Nature, and struggles against all obsta- 
cles, succeeding here, failing there, yet never despair- 
ing or giving up the struggle, to realize the Ideal, and 
thereby to idealize the Real—to achieve at last a grand 
and glorious identification of the two. Verily, a long, 
an endless, an arduous struggle is this, in which the 
complete victory flies ever before us like ‘the shadow 
which we can never overtake; yet this struggle is our 
ethical life, and alas for him who abandons it while 
life lasts! For myself, I have no loftier conception of 
religion itself than that. which I put into a definition 
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more than twenty years ago, as the first sentence in 
the first issue of The Index: “Religion is the effort of 
Man to perfect himself in all his relations’—that is, 
to realize the Ethical Ideal which inheres in human 
nature itself as the Ethical Law of Life. 

This, then, is the one great thought which needs to 
be made luminously clear: The Ideal is immanent in 
the Real itseij, and constitutes its Innermost Reality. 
The Real is only a means—the Ideal is the eternal end 
and essential purpose of all life, the one unmistakably 
divine answer to the momentous question: “What 
Am I For? 

If these things are true,—if the Ideal is immanent 
in the Real as its innermost reality, its essential and 
eternal end, and therefore the supreme and fundamen- 
tal law of all Evolution,—then the meaning of “Sci- 
entific Ethics” becomes abundantly plain. Science is 
accurate knowledge of the Real; but the innermost 

reality of the Real is the Idealitself. There can be no 

accurate knowledge of the Real, therefore, which does 
not penetrate to the Ideal within it; and there can be 
no accurate knowledge of the Ideal,—that is, no 
ethics,—which does not rest upon knowledge of the 
Real. In other words, there can be no complete or 
rounded Science which does not develop into Ethics 
and there can be no Ethics which does not grow out 
of Science; that is, Science is the only possible basis of 
Ethics. 

In order to understand, then, the greatness and 
glory of the Ethical Ideal, we must begin, first of all, 
by studying the Real Universe. The constitution of 

‘things as they are must be understood before the con- 
stitution of things as they ought to be can be under- 
stood; for the latter is immanent in the former as its 
eternal end and absolute law, and the necessary order 

of investigation is from the outward to the inward, 
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When the physical sciences have done their utmost, 
they cannot: rise above their one generalized result 
that the Real Universe is a Machine. When the 
physiological or biological sciences have done their 
utmost, they cannot rise above their one generalized 
result that the Real Universe is not only a Machine, 
but also a living Organism. When scientific philoso- 
phy, availing itself of all the other sciences, has done 
its utmost, it cannot rise above its one generalized re- 
sult that the Real Universe is not only a Machine and 
an Organism, but also a Person; for man-has no 
higher category of real being than that of personality 
by which to understand anything. But in this sub- 
lime result the immanence of the Ideal in the Real be- 
comes intelligible, for it means the identity of Nature 
and Spirit in God, the omnipresence of Ethical Pur- 
pose throughout the Real Universe as its supreme Law 
of Life. Thus the Ethical Ideal becomes the universal 
and innermost principle of all Real Being, and Science, 
penetrating to the Ideal in the Real, develops itself in- 
to Ethics as its own highest form. 

Here, then, in the necessity and universality of the 
Ideal throughout the Real lies the ultimate ground of 
moral obligation, the ultimate reason of moral law, as 
the absolute governing principle of all spiritual life. 
The universal Ethical Ideal in Nature, which we know 
in ourselves as the supreme law immanent in human 
nature, cannot be limited to man, but manifests itself 
in the organic constitution of animals and even plants. 
Kiven in ourselves the foundation of the moral law lies 
far deeper than the sphere of consciousness, and is 
clearly discernible in our very constitution as organ- 
isms. The organism as such is the unit of life, and 
all life consists in the process of realizing the Ideal 
which is immanent in the Real. This is the universal 
process of all organic life, whether conscious or un- 
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conscious. When Herbert Spencer defines life as “the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations,” he looks at it from without, not from with- 
in, and gives us a Hamlet minus a Hamlet. The Ideal 
is immanentin the Real;itis the final form of the organ- 
ism immanent in the germ, not as yet real, but as at 
last to be realized—not as yet actual fact, but as the end 
or purpose of the fact. But even more can be said. 
The final form of the organism, although not yet real 
in the individual germ, is the typical form of the 
species to which the individual germ belongs, and has 
been already realized in the parent individuals; in 
them it is already a fact, and the whole life-process of 
the germ is to reproduce that fact in a new and still 
higher form. This is no dream of poetry or of meta- 
physics; on the contrary, it is cold and absolute 
science, for, if the test of positive science is prediction, 
the parentage of the undeveloped germ is trustworthy 
ground for predicting what the form of the developed 
germ will be. Hence we have here indubitable 
scientific proof that the Ideal is immanent in the Real, 
and that this principle is the known supreme law of 
all organic life. 

It is to the organism as such, therefore, that I point 
as scientific proof of the main thesis of this lecture— 
the omnipresent immanence of the Ideal in the Real 
as the scientific basis of ethics, and as the ultimate 
ground or reason of moral obligation. In the mere 
organism as organism, in the animal and plant life 
no less than in man, there is plainly revealed the uni- 
versal moral law as the very foundation of Nature it- 
self. The so-called inorganic world, taken in its 

unity, is nothing but a Machine; but the Machine it- 
self is nothing but an artificial organ of the self- 
extended organism, and is scientifically intelligible in 
no other aspect. When physical science has demon- 
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strated that the universe is one vast machine, it has 
by no means reached an ultimate conclusion. On 
the contrary, it has only reached the lowest view of 
the universe as a whole, the first stage in the develop- 
ment of scientific philosophy. The next stage is to 
analyze, to understand, to comprehend the machine 
itself; and the machine is scientifically unintelligible 
except as the artificial organ, a mere appendix to the 
organism for the better fulfilment of its own organic 
ends. Thus the mechanical view of Nature is neces- 
sarily absorbed and carried up into the organic view 
of it; and the organic constitution necessarily reveals 
itself as the form of all Real Being. But the organism 
exists solely in virtue of the Immanence of the Ideal 
in the Real; and that means the necessity and uni- 
versality of the Ethical Ideal as the foundation of Na- 
ture itself. In other words, moral obligation is the 
supreme law of human nature because it is the supreme 
law of Universal Nature; and that is the ultimate rea- 
son of moral obligation for us. 

Suppose I plant a kernel of corn in the earth. 
What happens? I know beforehand that, all things 
being equal, this tiny kernel will grow up into a large 
stalk; this I know because the organic ideal of the 
species is active in the germ, and will control its de- 
velopment into the parental specific form—because I 
have already learned the scientific law that the Ideal 
is immanent in the Real. The scientific prediction is 
verified by the event. The stock shoots up in due 
time, and for many weeks devotes its vital energies to 
its own aggrandizement. At last it attains full growth 
and vigor as a new individual of its species. What 
now happens? A miracle of miracles. For this un- 
conscious plant, which has existed hitherto solely for 
its own aggrandizement, begins to devote all its vital 
“energies to the good of its species—begins to produce 
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new kernels like that from which it sprang, in order. 
to reproduce and perpetuate its kind. To itself, as 
a mere individual, this is no gain, but a loss; for it 
might have become a larger and stronger plant, if it 
had not spent itself in producing these new kernels, 
which benefit itself in no degree whatever. What, 
then, is the deeper meaning of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon? ‘The plain fact is that the plant lives, first 
for its own self-evolution; and afterwards for self- 
devotion to the good of its kind. Self-evolution and 
self-devotion—these, then, are the double end of the 
plant’s life process, carried on in utter unconscious- 
ness of the Ethical Ideal which has been silently 
working in it from the beginning. For what are these 
governing principles of the plant’s life but prophecies 
of far higher principles at work in the life of conscious 
moral beings? What are the self-evolution and self- 
devotion of the plant, if not first faint gleams of egotsm 
and altruism in the man? Could any thing be plainer 
than that the Ethical Ideal which is the inner life- 
principle of the Real Universe expresses itself eter- 
nally in the Evolution of Nature, first in the form of 
unconscious organic life, and later in the form of con- 
scious spiritual life? Are not the principles of ego- 
ism and altruism, which make the very soul of the 
Ethical Ideal, luminously bursting into sight in every 
bird that flies, in every flower that blooms, in every 
leaf that trembles in the wind? Throughout the 
boundless expanse of Nature, Evil is the incidental, 
but Good is the essential—Evil is the unavoidable 
limitation of the parts, but Good is the omnipresent 
meaning, purpose, and rectitude of the whole. 

To you and me, therefore, the Ideal is binding, ob- 
ligatory, sacred, because it is the supreme Reality of 
the Real itself, the loftiest possibility of our own 
nature, the immanent end of our own being, the in- 
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nermost law written out legibly in the very frame- 
work of our constitution. All its bindingness, all its 
sacredness, are derived from the universal Ethical 
Ideal, which, just because it is omnipresent, is present 
also in us. We are bound to be our own highest 
selves, bound to realize the immanent Ideal, bound to 
convert our own grand possibilities into reality once 
more; we cannot get away from this absolute and eter- 
nal obligation until we can get away from ourselves. 
Profoundly and solemnly true is the poet’s apostrophe 
to Conscience, the inward voice that announces to us 
the sovereignty of the Divine Ideal:— 


“O tranquil yet relentless Power,— 

Reverenced even in childhood’s hour, 

Although, some time from thee estranged, 

I knew thee long with countenance changed ! 

Let me walk humbly i in thy sight, 

With honest thought and heart upright. 

None can avoid thee: though he fly 

Beyond the realms of space, thine eye 

Shall follow there, and all his ways desery. 

If with forgetfulness,{to shun despair, 

listless he dwell, lo, thou art present there, 

Still following like his shadow; who from thee 

Hopes to escape, first from himself must flee. 
Where’er I bide, thy still small voice I hear, 
Accusing or excusing, ever near, 

Judging. my love, my hate, my hope, my fear; 
Sifting e’en dreams, as well as thought and action, 
Compacts dissolving, sundering the bonds of faction. 
With noiseless flight, thy spirit ou viewless wings 
Strengthens weak hands and the strong arm unstrings, 
Makes slaves go free, and can make slaves of kings. 
Thou governest all, the sailor on the wave, 

The soldier i in his tent, the hermit in his cave 

The conqueror at his feast, the mourner at the grave, 
Thou reignest in heaven, the archangels worship thee, 
Twin child w ith Love, first born of Deity! 

No seraph from thy face so far can fly 

But thou dost fix and hold him with thine eye, 
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Wilt find him out in the most secret place; 

Howe’er he turn, he must behold thy face. 

Thou art o’er all, in all, throughout all time and space; 
And, if this earth and the sweet light of day 

H’er in chaotic darkness melt away, 

Thy deep low voice, ’mongst the celestial spheres, 
Will still sound on throughout the unending years. 
There wilt thou dwell the immortal hosts among, 
Uttering thy runes severe in deathless song, 
Falsehood from truth unravelling, right from wrong.” 


How vain and how foolish, then, to talk of “choos- 
ing” our ideals! There is no choice of an ideal. I 
have but One Ideal—my own highest Self; and this 
one ideal is ordained for me by Nature as my only 
possible ideal. The utmost possible perfection of my 
own being, not in selfish isolation, but in full relation 
and communion with that great humanity which to 
each of us is only a larger self,—this is the Ethical 
Law immanent in my own soul: I have not chosen it 
—it has chosen me. The Ideal never advises, never 
recommends, never entreats ; the Ideal commands, 
and woe to me if I obey not! For the authority of 
the Ideal is the authority of Nature, of Infinite Being, 
of God. If in my mad conceit I presume to “ choose” 
an Ideal for myself, if I dare to set up some idol as an 
ideal, and rebelliously refuse to serve the One Ideal 
ordained for me by Nature, no thunderbolt falls upon 
me from the skies, no fiend swoops down to plunge me 
in eternal fires: I do but violate the fundamental law 
of my own being, do but murder myself, do but kill 
my own soul. For not only does the Ethical Ideal 
enact an absolute law, but it executes it too, and leaves 
me no alternatives but to obey or spiritually perish. 
That is the retribution with which Nature vindi- 
cates her own insulted sovereignty, ordaining that 
every creature shall fulfil the natural end of its crea- 
tion, or else be flung as refuse to the waste. 
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Thus conceived, what could be plainer than that 
Ethical Law is only the highest form of Natural Law ? 
In order to comprehend my own Ideal aright and 
make no fatal mistake in my conception of it (for 
Nature, like the State, never accepts ignorance of the 
law as a valid excuse for disobedience), I must begin 
with comprehension of my own Real—must heed and 
profit by the wisdom of the ancient Delphic inscrip- 
tion, “ Know Thyself.” If I fail to understand what I 
am, if I neglect to study my own actual constitution, 
my own capacities and incapacities, my own strong 
points and. defects, how can I understand what the 
perfection of my being requires? Perfection, the 
actual realization of my highest ethical possibilities, is 
what the ideal commands ; Jesus never uttered so pro- 
found or so piercing a truth as when he declared the 
illimitable nature of the Ideal—* Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even.as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” As space is the Infinite in astronomy, as time 
is the Infinite in geology, so perfection is the Infinite 
in ethics ; for he whose obedience to the Ideal is least 
imperfect, he who lives the holiest of all holy lives, is 
he who best knows and most profoundly feels the in- 
finite distance between himself and the Ideal which is 
his goal. Let it be frankly confessed, once forall, that 
the Ideal is unattainable—that the obligation it im- 
poses is Perfection of the Real, while perfection of the 
Real is impossible to mortal man. The Ideal flies 
before us, and seems farthest off when we most faith- 
fully pursue it. Yes, the Ideal is unattainable, and 
loyal pursuit of the unattainable Ideal is our highest 
possible attainment. As the hyperbola eternally ap- 
proaches its asymptote, yet cannot reach it, so our 
Real may endlessly approximate to our Ideal, yet can 
never overtake it. The supreme law of our being is 
Ethical Perfection ; but Perfection is the Infinite in. 
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ethics, and the Infinite is eternally beyond the finite. 
Who shall read the riddle for us, and explain the aw- 
ful paradox ? Or must we sink down in despair, and 
turn our backs upon the Ideal altogether ? 

One escape, and (so far as I can see) but one escape, 
is possible fiom the frightful unreason of such a situa- 
tion. It is this. Nature sets before us the Ethical 
Ideal as our finite being’s end and aim. But the 
Ethical Ideal is Perfection, the ethically infinite ; and 
the infinite is forever beyond the finite. If, then, 
Nature is able to compass her own end in our creation, 
this, her end, must be accomplished, so long as we 
loyally pursue the Ideal she sets before us. That is, 
loyal pursutt of the Ideal is itself the only possible fulfil- 
ment of Nature’s end ; and nothing but cessation of this 
loyal pursuit can possibly defeat that end. We may 
ourselves defeat it by ethical disloyalty, for we are 
ethically free ; but, if we are loyal, Nature must defeat 
her own end by making Death the stoppage of that 
pursuit. When nothing but continuation of our life for 
the Ideal can possible fulfil the end which Nature 
decreed in our creation—when cessation of that life 
would defeat her own end—then, clearly, Nature would 
be irrational, if the loyal life expires in the death of the 
body. Nay, more: if faithful service constitutes a right 
to serve still, if loyal pursuit of the Ideal constitutes a 
right to pursue it still—then, clearly, Nature would be 
unethical to disregard that right. Far be it from me to 
dogmatize ; but, if death is only the beginning of a 
higher life, then the riddle is read and the paradox 
explained. Frankly, I see no light on that moment- 
ous question of a future life, save that which comes 
from ethics ; the question is at bottom an ethical ques- 
tion, and the principle of the Immanence of the Ideal 
in the Real makes the future life at least an ethical 
necessity. The subject is too vast to be more than 
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hinted at here, but it could not be wholly passed by ; 
and it is here enough to point out in what direction 
we must look for light. 

Clearing away the fog which hangs over the com- 
mon use of the words real and ideal—making it plain 
that the Ideal is not the Unreal, but the Unrealized, 
in truth the Innermost Reality of the Real itself, as 
the indwelling end and aim of all Real Being, accord- 
ing to its kind, and showing that in the nature of the 
organism as such lies the ultimate ground of moral 
obligation, the ultimate origin of egoism and altruism 
as the fundamental principles of ethics—it surely must 
now be evident that the scientific basis of ethics is the 
Organic-Personal Constitution of Man, as based itself 
upon the Organic-Personal Constitution of Nature. 
My Real is simply myself as I am ; my Ideal is simply 
myself as I ought to be; but what I ought to be de- 
pends wholly on what I am, and is, in truth, only the 
ideal perfection of what I am already. In other words, 
my Ideal can only be understood through my Real 
and to understand the Real is the special business of 
Science. There can be no Ethics at all, therefore, 
which is not founded upon Science; and Scientific 
Ethics makes it plain that, to each and every one of 
us, there can be but One Ideal—the highest ethical 
possibility of the nature which we actually have. 
Hence we do not choose our Ideal at all, but find it 
already given in our fundamental constitution ; and 
our Ideal is obligatory upon us, as the supreme and 
inward law of our Human Nature, just because we 
have, and can have, no other ideal than that which 
Universal Nature has irrevocably ordained for us by 
making us human. To deny the Ethical Ideal in 
Nature as a whole, therefore, is to deny the fact of any 
absolute, necessary and universal moral obligation in 
our own nature, and to throw ourselves back upon 
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ideals of our own purely capricious choice, one today, 
another tomorrow, but none binding. For man can 
be under no binding obligation which he himself 
arbitrarily chooses ; the power to enact is the power to 
repeal, and a law which I make I can just as easily 
unmake. Ifthere is no law above me, then I myself 
am above all law; the only possibility of a binding 
moral obligation, a moral law by which I am bound 
under all circumstances, an Ethical Ideal which has 
inherent authority to command my obedience, depends 
unconditionally on the existence in Nature of a Uni- 
versal Ethical Ideal of which my personal Ideal is 
only a special case. But Soul alone can legislate for 
Soul; a Universal Nature which could be only a 
Machine- World could contain no ethical law in 
itself, and could yield no ethical law to me; Nature 
must be more than Machine, must be more than 
Organism, must be pure and absolute Person, or I am 
left alone in the universe with no law which I am 
morally bound to obey. Hence I say that, if Nature be 
not at bottom Soul, Spirit, Self, Person, there can be 
no moral obligation at all—-ethics is a sheer supersti- 
tion or tradition or convention--and man himself is 
only a conscious machine. In short, the possibility of 
Ethics is the necessity of Scientific Theism. Agnostic- 
ism can have no Ethics, because it has no Moral Law 
that can bind, no Ethical Ideal that can command ; 
and without a binding Moral Law, a commanding 
Ethical Ideal, Ethics loses its own soul, and becomes 
at the best mere habit, mere convention, mere custom, 
without a reason. Hence the attempt to unite Agnos- 
ticism in thought with ethical enthusiasm in life is an 
attempt to build a house from the top; the law of 
gravitation renders it impossible, and it must prove in 
the long run as ephemeral as it is irrational. 
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Let me be elearly understood. The foundation or 
basis of ethics is science, not dogmatism—accurate 
knowledge of the Real, not groundless assumption 
about the Real. Science acknowledges no truth ex- 
cept as the result of investigation, and will not finally 
accept theism itself as truth, unless theism is the 
necessary result of investigation. Be an agnostic, if 
you can; be an atheist, if you can. Science will only 
applaud your result if you follow the path of reason. 
Dogmatic theism is just as abhorrent to science as 
dogmatic atheism ; it is dogma itself, the presumption 
which proclaims anything to be true without previous 
honest investigation, which science inflexibly rejects. 
The scientific theism for which I plead is not a dogma, 
but a result of investigation; it is no stronger than 
the facts and the reasonings on which it rests. Dis- 
prove the facts, refute the reasonings, and scientific 
theism ought to disappear, as it certainly will ; but, if 
the facts are real and the reasonings sound, no pettish 
misrepresentation of the result as a “dogma” will 
ultimately impede acceptance of it. 

When, therefore, I urge that ethics can have no 
possible foundation but scientific theism-—no founda- 
tion, | mean, which can long withstand the incoming 
flood of modern thought—do not, I beg you, imagine 
that I would base ethics upon dogma. My conviction 
is that the further development of science in the form 
of scientific philosophy can lead to only one result of 
honest, thorough, profound investigation—namely, 
that Nature as a mere Machine must remain completely 
unintelligible, and the attempt of science to compre- 
hend Nature as a whole can never succeed until the 
constitution cf Nature is discovered to be, at once, 
mechanical, organic and personal—in one word, until 
Nature is discovered to be God. Ethics is founded 
upon theism, not as a dogma, but as a result of investi- 
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gation ; both theism and ethics are themselves founded 
upon science alone. The widespread decay of convic- 
tion as dogma is only the superficial fact of our age ; 
deep below it is another fact—the widespread growth 
of conviction as knowledge. Both facts are real, but 
it is the latter fact which most deserves attention from 
the sagacious liberal; for it is the latter fact alone 
which prophesies the final complete substitution of 
science for dogma. I do but follow the great trend of 
all modern thought when I point out (1) the necessary 
development of science into theism, and (2) the neces- 
sary development of theism into ethics. Two great 
enemies alone oppose the march of science—Dogmat- 
ism, or intellectual superstition, and Agnosticism, or 
intellectual despair. To both, science presents itself 
as triumphant and all-conquering reason; and its 
victory over both foes is foreordained, for its cause is 
the cause of truth. 

One word more. The profoundest need of modern 
liberalism is to advance boldly from the negative to 
the positive stage, from denial to affirmation, from 
destruction to construction, from agnosticism to 
science. This need is felt most powerfully in ethics. 
Ethical incertitude breeds ethical languor; nothing 
but ethical certitude can breed ethical enthusiasm. The 
evils of the world, the miseries and the wrongs of our 
social state, can only be overcome through the power 
of a tremendous ethical conviction, nerving the will 
and inspiring the soul to heroic struggle towards the 
Ethical Ideal. It is to feed the deep sources of this 
ethical conviction, this mighty forth-putting of ethical 
power in the battle of life, that Scientific Ethics 
addresses itself to the intellect above all; for unspeak- 
ably wise is that saying of old: “ As a man thinketh, 
so he is.” Whoever grasps the great thought that the 
Ethical Ideal is no vague or shadowy Unreality, no 
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mere dissolving view of some capricious and unstable 
fancy of his own creation, but rather the deepest and 
innermost Reality of the Real Universe, commanding 
him to obedience as the only possible way to achieve 
the end and aim of his own being—he, I say, who 
grasps this great thought must be a dolt indeed if he 
fails to thrill to its grand inspiration or fails to 
respond with heroic self-sacrifice. For thus will the 
petty and contracted life of the individual be illumined 
through and through with the divine radiance of the 
Universal Life—thus, and thus alone, will the soul of 
man be redeemed from insignificance and self-contempt 
by the inwardly revealed majesty of the all-pervading 
God. Francis E. Appor. 


FRATERNITY IN FREEDOM; OR, THE PROB.- 
LEM OF FELLOWSHIP.* 


“The religious union of all mankind, the Free Church of the 
World, is the divine dream of all noble hearts.’’—F. E, Axpsor. 


The practical purpose of this discourse is to answer, 
as concisely and clearly as I can, a series of eight 
questions relating to fellowship in the Free Church. 
They are not imaginary or fictitious, but questions 
that have been repeatedly asked in the course of my 
four years ministry among you. Like every other 
form of religion, universal religion has its conditions 
or terms of fellowship and it is, to say the least, de- 
sirable that these should be thoroughly understood by 
all who have any interest in our cause. Let me then 
invite your attention to the answers I would give to 
the questions that have been asked me concerning 
our fellowship. 

1. The first is the commonest of all. Perfectly 


natural it is that people who do not understand the 


*A discourse delivered in the First Free Church of T 
8th, 1896. acoma, Noy, 
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foundation - principles of our religion should ask: 
“How can such a number of persons representing so 
many different systems of thought belong to one and 
the same society ? How can such heterogeneous ele- 
ments as the theist and the atheist, the spiritualist and 
the materialist, the theosophist, christian scientist and 
representatives of other types of belief be united in 
the fellowship of the Free Church.” I answer, by the 
love of liberty and of fellowship based on liberty. The 
intrinsic beauty and worth of our society lies in the very 
fact that it makes possible a union of divers elements 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth. Our society is a 
living illustration of unity in diversity. Whatever 
our private individual opinions may be upon unsettled 
questions, we are all one in our common faith in 
freedom, our common desire to know what is true, to 
have open questions settled by the universal exercise 
of untrammeled thought. Such a free fraternity on a 
universal scale is what the world wants, what it is 
working towards, and as a practical step in the direc- 
tion of a universal fellowship of free souls we organ- 
ized this local society on the basis of perfect freedom 
of thought, because that is the first, the fundamental 
requisite for the realization of the religious union of 
all souls. 

2. “Do you then admit everybody to membership 
in the Free Church?” Alas, there are still many 
people in the world who do not believe in spiritual 
liberty and in a fellowship based on that liberty. 
They prefer to be held in bondage to dogma, creed, or 
confession, and would fain have all the world united 
on one or another of their conflicting bases of fellow- 
ship. Look around, and over against the small 
array of independent, unsectarian souls, you see the 
two hundred or more Christian sects, each making 
acceptance of its own party name and creed the test of 
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fellowship. Extend your horizon and you see each of 
the world’s great religions with an orthodoxy of its 
own to which all who would be fellowshiped must 
assent. It is perfectly plain, therefore, that as long as 
the world remains divided into two great religious 
camps, the one upholding freedom of thought and the 
other insisting on appeal to infallible authority, the 
one working for the unsectarian, the other for the sec- 
tarian ideal; as long as this division continues, no 
religious society, or church, can actually take in every- 
body. It must choose between the two camps; its 
company must necessarily consist of believers in one 
or the other of the two principles and ideals, because 
they are exactly opposite. Can anyone doubt which 
of the two is the loftier and nobler? Are not the signs 
unmistakable of the gradual disappearance of the prin- 
ciple of authority and the sectarian ideal? As long 
then as there are sects in the world and people who 
believe in the sectarian principle, method and purpose, 
a Free Church cannot fellowship everybody. It must 
draw the line at its own principle and ideal, else it 
cannot exist at all. I confess I once made the mistake 
of thinking that a Free Church of Universal Religion 
can fellowship everybody, and I said so in my dis- 
course on “The Ideal Church” four years ago. At 
that time I thought it sufficient to look on sectarian 
men and women simply as individuals, or human units, 
and ignore their sectarian connections. But I soon 
discovered that this is impossible. For how ean sec- 
tarians work for Free or Unsectarian religion ? 
Theoretically, in principle, a Free Church can take in 
everybody, but today, while there are still sectarians 
in the world, it can fellowship only the free. Its own 
life depends on standing inflexibly by its own prin- 
ciple of freedom and its own ideal of inclusiveness or 
unsectarianism. It can therefore welcome to its fel- 
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lowship only those persons who believe in both that 
principle and that ideal, who believe in them and 
love them deeply enough to refuse sectarian names, 
methods and connections. Since there are, in truth, 
only two fundamental principles in religion, authority 
and freedom; only two ideals of fellowship in religion, 
the sectarian and the unsectarian;a religious society, or 
church, must choose one or the other and determine 
the limits of its fellowship accordingly. And since 
this Free Church is dedicated to the latter principle 
and ideal it can of necessity include only those persons 
who make the same choice, who prefer to promote 
free, unsectarian, universal religion, as opposed to 
dogmatic, sectarian, special religion.* Whenever an 
independent society, or free church, announces that 
its fellowship is “open to everybody,” what is really 
meant is, that it is open to everybody who accepts the 
principle of freedom and the ideal of unsectarianism. 
To open our doors to those who accept the opposite 
principle and ideal, to invite sectarians to our fellow- 
ship would be to expose them to glaring inconsistency 
and to cause the destruction of the society itself. For 
no society can ever last that has an unsectarian aim 
and invites both the foes and the friends of that aim 
to work for it together. Believers in opposite prin- 
ciples and ideals cannot work together in one fellow- 
ship for either principle or ideal. Such a proposition 


* If ours were an “Ethical Society’’ then the issue between conflict- 
ing religious principles and ideals would not be raised. But ours is 
a religious society. We stand for something besides ethical culture, 
something more than the effort to perfect ourselves in our relations 
with one another and with the creatures below us. What if there be 
other relations besides these to be taken into account ? The opinion 
is gaining ground that there are such, and that their nature is to be 
determined by fearless, untrammeled inquiry. Religion contem- 
plates the perfect whole of relationships. Religion includes moral- 
ity in that it is ‘‘the effort of Man to perfect himself in a// his 


relations.’’ 
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is palpably absurd. Yet the experiment has been 
tried more than once. The Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America, organized in 1867, inserted a clause in 
its constitution whereby persons identified with sec- 
tarian organizations are permitted to enter the fellow- 
ship of the Association. But it was the presence of 
sectarians in this unsectarian body that caused the 
fall of unsectarianism in the Association itself. 

When the “American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies” was organized two years ago for the purpose 
of promoting universal religion, it declared that it 
would not disturb the sectarian relations which any 
desiring to join the Congress might hold. But prac- 
tical experience soon proved that this was to attempt 
the impossible, and the Congress has already restricted 
its undertakings to the holding of an annual meeting 
for the hearing of addresses on sundry questions of 
the day, and abandoned the vain hope of successfully 
uniting for unsectarian ends persons who represent 
the antagonistic elements of sectarian and universal 
religion.* The wreck of unsectarianism in Chicago, 
May 25th, 1894, and again in Boston a week later, 
should be a perpetual warning to us to steer our course 
by the ideal of universality alone and not attempt any 
combinations with the sectarian principle or ideal. 
Universal religion is of necessity a war against sectar- 
ianism, and any church that would be its champion 
must make no terms, no compromises, no connections 
with sectarianism, but frankly, fearlessly admit the 
utter impossibility of their meeting on grounds of 
equality. A church of universal religion that includes 
exclusiveness ceases to be universal and becomes itself 
exclusive or sectarian. 

Let it be understood, then, that all who stand for 


* See Dr. F. E. Abbot’s masterly treatment of these two move- 
ments in ‘‘ Free Church Tracts,”’ No. 1 pp. 17 sq. 
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freedom and brotherhood in freedom, no matter what 
they individually believe, are welcome to our fellow- 
ship. We do not ask those who seek our company, 
‘““What do you believe on this point or that?” but, 
“Do you concede the right of freedom of thought on 
all points?” This, I take it, is what an ideal fellow- 
ship means, beautiful in theory and practicable in 
fact, as the very existence of this society proves. The 
true breadth of universal religion does not consist in 
a superficial inclusiveness that would fain unite in one 
company those who are separated by contradictory 
principles and clashing ideals. 

Alas for us if, under the impulse of a tender sym- 
pathy and a keen désire for real brotherhood, we 
forget that sympathy to be broad and true and bene- 
ficent must also be brave, brave enough to say that 
the ideal fellowship has its conditions, and that these 
must be fulfilled if the divine dream of all noble hearts 
is ever to become a reality in the world. We must be 
brave enough to let men see that it is the very depth 
of our sympathy which causes us to spurn com- 
promises with sectarianism, because if we tolerate 
them we simply put at a still remoter distance the 
realization of the Free Church of the World, the 
religious union of all mankind. 

No, fellowship has its laws which must be obeyed if 
we are to have it. 

Now one of these laws or conditions is, that a fellow- 
ship of free souls dedicated to truth, character and 
love, cannot tolerate any dogmatic or sectarian limita- 
tions upon its freedom without causing its own de- 
struction. To disregard this law, to try to unite in 
one religious society the dogmatic and the free, the 
seciarian and the unsectarian, all to co-operate in 
the cause of Unsectarianism, is a scheme that is bound 
to disintegrate the society, defeat the objects it has in 
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view and retard the realization of the world’s divine 
dream of a universal spiritual fellowship. 

The true platform of a liberal organization should 
be so broad that no liberal mind could feel itself ex- 
cluded. And the only illiberal mind is the dogmatic, 
the sectarian mind, which insists that certain ques- 
tions are already settled even though there be many 
intelligent, thoughtful persons who consider these 
questions still unsettled and open. There is a host of 
beliefs before the world today about each of which 
people are asking, “‘is it true?” How shall these ques- 
tions be settled? Only by providing what truth re- 
quires, “an open field and no favor.’ And this we 
provide in our society by extending a welcome to all 
persons, whatever their beliefs, who are willing to put 
away dogmatic methods and co-operate in the free 
search for truth, unpledged in advance to any dogma, 
confession, or creed. When this provision prevails 
everywhere, and not merely in isolated localities, the 
condition is at hand for settling the many religious 
and moral questions about which all men are not as 
yet agreed. 

3. “But would notat least the belief in God be required 
of allmembers ?” No, because many free minds do not 
hold that belief. Our Christian brethern would persuade 
us that belief in God is an undebatable proposition, a 
theological certainty, a doctrine too sacred to be inves- 
tigated, an axiom as solid as the axioms of mathe- 
matics, and therefore the true corner-stone of every 
stable basis of fellowship. But we of the Free Church 
maintain that we are familiar with no undebatable 
propositions, that every belief is a hwman affirmation 
and hence subject to amendment or rejection. How 
then can we, if our fellowship is to be co-terminus with 
a free humanity, shut out the materialist, the positiv- 
ist, the agnostic? 
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I believe in God with all my soul; I regard the 
theistic as the only satisfactory theory of the universe, 
yet nothing could ever induce me to join a church 
whose bond of union contains a profession of faith in 
God. Why? Because I desire that the same freedom 
which is my privilege shall be equally the privilege of 
others. Make the belief in God a condition of mem- 
bership and instantly all thoughtful souls who hold a 
different theory of the universe are excluded, and I 
will belong to no organization that interferes with the 
free exercise of human intelligence by imposing theism, 
or any other belief, as a qualification necessary for 
membership. 

Deep as may be the faith in God of any individual 
member of the society, we will not insult humanity by 
refusing to recognize the honest thought of those who 
are not theists. Rather do we say to them: Let us 
meet on the common ground of our humanity and dis- 
cover through our common freedom of thought which 
of us is mistaken, for we both love the truth and 
earnestly seek it, conscious that nothing but the truth 
can give us the peace we crave. Such is the spirit of 
the Free Church. It is not afraid of sincere thought, 
but treats all as equals by welcoming to its fellowship 
all who would unite in the free search for truth and in 
service for man. One thing is certain beyond a doubt, 
that the truth can be established only when every honest 
thinker is given a respectful and kindly hearing. Im- 
portant as your or my private opinions may be, they 
are far less important than that spirit of tolerance and 
generous regard for other’s rights which refuses to set 
up, or leave up, any fence that keeps apart those who 
would otherwise be drawn together. The simple love 
of liberty and humanity is a stronger force than any 
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doctrine or creed, and it must yet become the basis of 
every religious organization. 

What is it that has made the Christian church the 
most intolerant organization in all history? The 
Christian church originally was a little group of 
believers in Jesus as the Messiah, held together by 
their common love for him. But soon they made that 
belief in his Messiahship the test of fellowship in the 
church, and then the mischief began. That belief 
gradually developed into the long creeds of Christen- 
dom, into confessions and catechisms, each of which 
became a fence separating those who should be united. 
Even Unitarianism, broadest and most progressive of 
the Christian sects, though it recently exchanged the 
iron cable of 1865 for a silken thread, (remaining 
partly Christian and partly free), still has its little 
creed of one article ‘‘ Accept the religion of Jesus,” 
together with insistence on the Christian name and 
this liberal Christian creedlet, this “standard of Unitar- 
ian orthodoxy,” only makes another sectarian fence, 
another barrier to the realization of a universal fel- 
lowship of free souls. The commandment of Jesus 
was, “ Love ye one another,’ but the two hundred 
Christian sects with their rival claims, their jealousies, 
and their conflicting dogmas are a sad commentary 
upon the maxim of their Master. Not until the 
Christian sects care more for truth than for sectarian 
victory is there any hope that the*gospel of Jesus con- 
cerning brotherhood will be fulfilled. To oppose the 
sectarian temper, principle and aim by dedicating our- 
selves to the higher, nobler ideal of unsectarian or 
universal religion, this is the meaning of the Free 
Church of Tacoma. It leaves each member responsible 
for his own convictions and in no wise committed by 
the utterance of the minister or of other members. 
Freedom of thought has led some of our members into 
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agnosticism, others into theism, one or two into athe- 
ism, several into spiritualism, theosophy and so-called 
christian science, but all these persons consistently 
belong to our fellowship, because it is as broad as the 
aspirations of free minds for truth and the right. Our 
society is thus a living illustration of fellowship in 
freedom. It demonstrates that organization and indi- 
vidual freedom are not contradictory, that mental 
freedom is secure in association, that liberals do not 
need to stand apart in order to preserve their inde- 
pendence, but that they can freely come together to 
compare thoughts, exchange sympathies and co-oper- 
ate in the search for truth and the development of 
character; it proves that they can combine the benefits 
of perfect freedom with the benefits of perfect fellow- 
ship. Here we have freedom and fellowship in 
religion, in our common “effort to perfect ourselves 
in all our relations.” Beneath all our individual 
differences lies the grand unity of purpose and of 
spirit, the unity that comes from mutual respect 
for each other’s thoughts from acknowledged 
equality of rights as to thought and speech. Every 
man ought to have clear-cut convictions of his own, 
and to hold them as long as they stand the test of 
truth. But no man should ever wish to make his own 
opinions the test of fellowship in his society. What- 
ever the intellectual differences that now separate me 
from my neighbor, if he believes in freedom of 
thought as opposed to spiritual slavery, I want to call 
him my brother-in-the-search-for-truth, and to have 
the society of which I am minister broad enough to 
take him in. Any society that by its name or its 
creed would exclude him would also exclude me, for I 
will join no society that refuses to fellowship human 
souls in the name of freedom, and allow them to hold 
their differing opinions until, by the method of free- 
dom, the truth is established for all. Liberty and 
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union; that is our motto, liberty being the tie that 
unites us. 

4, “But is not the Free Church at least a ‘Christian’ 
society and does it not admit Christians to its fellow- 
ship.” No, the Free Church is not Christian, nor 
Jewish, nor Buddhist, nor Mohammedan, but Free, 
free from sectarian connections of every kind. It sees 
the good in Christianity and in all the other special 
religions; it appreciates and cherishes with gratitude 
everything in every religion that is true, perma- 
nent, universal, but just because each of the world’s 
religions is bound up with more or less error, more or 
less transient and local elements; just because each of 
them has a sectarian name, purpose, method, and 
principle, do we find ourselves compelled to stand out- 
side them all. Our fellowship exists to abolish all 
limits to investigation, consequently we cannot coun- 
tenance the establishment of intellectual barriers in 
the form of infallibilities; and they who believe in set- 
ting up such limitations will not care to keep company 
with those who are working for spiritual freedom. 
Now the man who calls himself a Christian thereby 
indicates to the world at large that he accepts the con- 
clusions of Jesus as final, and that the New Testament 
is his ultimate authority on all matters of conduct and 
of creed, for that is the common understanding of the 
term Christian, the Unitarian interpretation being the 
exception which proves the rule. Just as the Buddh- 
ist goes to Gotama, the Parsee to Zoroaster, and the 
Moslem to Mohammed, so the Christian goes to Christ 
as the final arbiter, the infallible guide. And what is 
this but putting a check on intellectual liberty ? 

How then can a society founded on freedom of 
thought, refusing to acknowledge any limits to human 
inquiry, renouncing for the sake of brotherhood all sec- 
tarian names, policies and standards, how can such a 
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society fellowship Christians, Buddhists, Parsees, Mos- 
lems or the devotees of any other sectarian religion ? 
As individuals, as human units, we will treat them with 
only kindliness and respect, but if brotherhood is ever 
going to mean something more than it is today, some- 
thing else than the grim caricature of brotherhood re- 
presented by conflicting religions with their rivalries 
and jealousies, then it is of the utmost consequence 
that you and I, and all others who see what is needed 
to secure a true fraternity, should stand loyally, reso- 
lutely by our flag until the barriers of dogmatism and 
sectarianism have been broken down and the ideal of 
universal religion prevails. For the men and women 
who compose the world’s sects we have the warmest 
regard, because sectarianism is not the men and 
women but only the straight-jackets which they wear. 
And to plant a church of free religion is to help free 
them from their straight-jackets and show the tender- 
est sympathy for the humanity that les beneath all 
sectarians. Sectarianism is a sin against brotherhood. 
It is fatal to the realization of the world’s divine 
dream of a union of all souls consecrated, in perfect 
freedom, to truth, character and love. 

5. “But if the Free Church stands outside of all 
the historical religions and all sectarians, does it not 
thereby become itself a sect?” No. Itisapopular error 
to suppose that mere numbers or association determine 
whether or not a society is a sect. It depends 
altogether upon what the society aims at, what its 
principle is, be the members many or few. ‘A sect,” 
says Dr. Abbot, “is a part of mankind that lives for 
itself, and not for the whole ; but a part of mankind 
that lives both for itself and for the whole in one 
universal aim is not a sect at all. Whether many or 
few, the part is unsectarian and universal, if the end 
it lives for is the universal good of all. The Free 
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Church of the World must necessarily grow out of a 
germ small as a mustard-seed, for it has not yet ap- 
peared in human history and must come by slow 
evolution, though the day of its appearance draws 
near. The Free Church of Tacoma may yet prove to 
be that tiny germ. Itis principle, not numbers, that 
must determine the character of a religious organiza- 
tion as sectarian or unsectarian. While the vast 
Christian church is nothing but a sect, the little Free 
Church of Tacoma is not a sect at all. For the former 
lives only to convert and subdue the world into mater- 
ial for its own growth; but the latter lives to help the 
world grow for ttself into its own universal and ideal 
form.” The Free Church, therefore, is not a sect, but 
an unsectarian society of unsectarian individuals, and 
this characteristic of the society at once differentiates 
it from all the organizations in the world that in 
name and in principle are sectarian. 

6. “Does the Free Church fellowship the believer 
in intuition?” Certainly it does. A man may have 
intuitions and yet not be an intuitionist, 7.e., one who 
insists that what his intuition tells.him is the indispu- 
table truth, that his intuition is the final test of truth 
both for himself and for all mankind. But in this 
attitude there is no granting the right of freedom to 
others. It is pure dogmatism, intuitional sectarianism. 
The appeal of the Individualist to an infallible intui- 
tion is just as narrow and sectarian as the appeal of 
the Protestant to an infallible Bible or of the Roman 
Catholic to an infallible Pope. Consequently for the 
“Gntuitional school” there can be no place in our fellow- 
ship, while there is a place in it for him who, while be- 
lieving in his own individual intuition yet appeals toa 
universal criterion before claiming that what his in- 
tuition reveals is true for the race as for himself. 

7. “You say that agnosticism, materialism and 
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atheism are represented in the membership of the 
Free Church, that it welcomes those who are not theists 
as well as those who are. How then can it- hold ser- 
vices in which ‘worship’ or ‘prayer’ has a place?” I 
answer by pointing to the clause in the monthly bul- 
letins of the Society wherein it is expressly stated that 
“worship” is not made a test of fellowship but that for 
the benefit of the theists in the Society and such 
others as may wish to attend, a brief devotional ser- 
vice is held every Sunday in the church. If the open 
question of the existence of God is ever settled in the 
affirmative (and it looks as if it would be in the near 
future) if theism eventually takes its place among the 
undisputed truths of the universe, then and then only 
can the Society, as a body, be pledged to it. This is 
what consistency to the principle of freedom requires 
and if we are to have a strictly free church we must 
pay the price that consistency demands by commit- 
ing its members to nothing but what universal human 
reason and conscience can endorse. Most of us, it is 
true, are theists, but as a Society we do not set up be- 
lief in God as a qualification for admission to our fel- 
lowship because that belief has not yet received that 
universal verification necessary to entitle it to a place 
in the free creed of universal religion. Ours is the 
catholic faith—not the Roman Catholic, nor the Greek 
Catholic, nor the Anglican Catholic faith, but simply 
the catholic faith, because that only which is univer- 
sally acceptable is catholic. And the only genuine 
catholicism is that body of provable truths which no 
one can refuse to believe because verified by the free 
inquiry of all thinking minds. 

8. ‘Are there any indications that the trend of the 
world’s religions and their sects is in the direction of 
;his catholicism—this broad and inclusive fellowship ?” 
Yes, there are many evidences of such a trend, and 
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their number increases from year to year. Perhaps 
the most striking of all is the recent attempt on the 
part of various denominations to secure “ Christian 
unity.” This effort is to be welcomed because the 
attainment of Christian unity is the first step toward the 
securing of Human unity. Tis not enough to be “brothers 
and sisters in Christ,’ we must be brothers and sisters in 
humanity with all the rest of mankind. The world’s 
parliament of religions and the great impulse it gave 
to the formation of similar parliaments on a smaller 
scale, both in this country and abroad, betokens 
another marked tendency in the direction of the 
largest possible catholicity, a universal fellowship of 
free souls. Again, if we approach any of the progressive 
adherents of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Parsism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and ask them to define their respective 
faiths, we observe that all alike mention the universal 
and omit the special elements in their religion. In 
other words, we see that the questions: What is it to 
be a Buddhist, what is it to be a Parsee, what is it to 
be a Jew, what is it to be a Christian ? receive sub- 
stantially the same answer from the broader minds 
that take these historic names. This shows that all 
the great faiths are slowly converging to common 
grounds of fellowship. Of course if the names all 
meant the same thing there would be no sense in 
keeping them. And the fact that they are still so 
strenuously insisted on shows that there is a special 
claim to authority made for the respective prophets, 
sacred books and rituals, of these conflicting systems 
of faith. To ignore this special element when defin- 
ing any of these religions is therefore a gross violation 
of the facts, but from a practical point of view it is 
most encouraging because it means that men are seek. ' 
ing to remove barriers and to meet on the essential, 
_ universal elements of faith and morals in one grand 
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fellowship of the spirit. Fellowship in the spirit! A 
fellowship in which human beings are not Buddhists, 
nor Mohammedans, nor Christians, nor even liberal 
Christians, but simply free human _ beings, souls, 
spirits; that, I take it, is the only fellowship people 
can really care for when they are at their best and 
deepest. 

But while the dividing walls of sectarian names and 
claims’ remain standing it is utterly impossible to 
realize any such fellowship. Not until names are 
forgotten and conflicting claims surrendered can 
Buddhist, Parsee, Christian and non-Christian meet 
in that “ beautiful communion of spirit with spirit” 
which you and I, who belong to this church, are help- 
ing to bring about. Here, then, lies our opportunity, 
our mission, our duty, to make transparently clear the 
conditions upon which men may meet in one free, 
spiritual and universal fellowship. No grander task 
can a society set before itself than this, a task that 
calls for courage, enthusiasm, loyalty, and withal for 
humility, the crowning grace of those who would lead 
in religious reform. The work we have in hand is 
preliminary work, because the fellowship of free re- 
ligion requires the removal of partition walls, the 
destruction of ramparts, opening up avenues of inter- 
course, establishing the conditions of sympathy, clear- 
ing channels in which the streams of love may run. 
All this must be done before the spiritual unity of 
mankind can be attained. And we are to help do it. 
It is not for us to establish that unity, for unity estab- 
lishes itself when the conditions for it are fulfilled. 
Remove sectarian barriers, dogmatic fences, partition 
walls of creed, and there remains universal religion, 
free to be adjusted to the progressive thouzht of man- 
‘kind. 

This is the sublime ideal which we are to hold up 
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before the world, and by which we are to govern our 
own growth. It is a pure, lofty, self-coherent, true 
ideal. Be ours the courage to stand by it consistently 
and fearlessly. Be ours the task to advance the cause 
of freedom, inclusiveness, universality in religion, and 
at last, far off, at last, there will be realized the divine 
dream of the ages—the dream of a universal spiritual 
fellowship, a fellowship in which the Free Church of 
Tacoma will become a part of the Free Church of the 


World. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


THE NEW LIFE—THE NEW YEAR.* 


This is not for the Jew nor for any one a New Year 
unless it mark also the beginning of a New Life. And 
what is this New Life? It is the de-centred life—the 
life which takes the centre out of Self. World is 
drawn to world throughout the universe by the force 
of gravitation. Love thus draws all bodies in space 
toward one another. The same law of attraction 
draws man—“ the little world ’’—unto his fellow- man. 
That loving humanitarian attitude, I contend, is man’s 
natural attitude towards his fellow-man. 

Human Nature is at least as good as its best mo- 
ments. Surely, at his best, man is unselfish. But the 
conditions of today, industrially and socially, seem to 
be such as tend to discourage unselfishness and to 
make Human Nature appear something that it is not. 
The competitive spirit in business, the petty rivalries 
of social life, the desire to amass great wealth, to 
secure power and position—all these tend to draw men 
from one another and to promote selfishness. 

The divine message of the age—the same message 


* Abstract of address to Congr. Adath Israel, New Year’s Day 
5657, Sept, 8, 1896. 
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as Judaism’s of old—is that of Human Brotherhood. 
As a result, individuals and classes and nations are 
becoming de-centred, and, more and more, are seeking 
and finding the individual good in the welfare of all. 
More and more every day the vision of a New Life 
seems bursting in upon individual, class, and nation. 
Men are coming toa realization of the fact that, on the 
spirit of Brotherhood made real in action, depends the 
welfare of the entire human family.~ 

On such a plane, life is larger, fuller, more beauti- 
ful. The consciousness of such a truth brings to its 
possessor a mind-growth, a heart-expansion, a soul- 
awakening, a New Life inspired of God which will 
find expression always in unselfish thought and act, 
in personal righteousness, in justice to society and in 
love to all mankind. 

CHARLES FLEISCHER, 
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EDITORIAL. 
UNIVERSALISTS AND THE BIBLE. 

Universalistism, as represented by the conference of 
Indiana, has reaffirmed its original allegiance to the 
Bible as the infallible and final criterion of truth in 
all matters of faith and practice. All who cannot 
accept this test of truth are expected to withdraw from 
the Universalist fellowship. The following resolu- 
tions, recently passed by the churches in ioe 
make this unmistakably clear : 

Whereas the Universalist churches and convention of 
Indiana have been all builded up to their present position 
upon the theory that the Bible is infallible authority in all 
matters of religious faith and practice ; and 
_ Whereas during the last few years there has appeared in 
our ministerial force a few preachers who, by their public 
utterances in our pulpits, and especially at the meetings of 
our associations, ministerial circles, and conventions, and 
by their private conversations and conduct when among 
strangers, seek to belittle the Bible as an infallible guide in 
matters of religious life, and who, under the guise of “Higher 
Criticism,” are in the habit of asserting that certain assumed 
facts of science are true, and that they contradict the Bible, 
and that the Bible must give way to these assumed facts, 
and all true religion must conform to and be based upon 
science, and the old position of onr church in reference to 
the Bible must be abandoned, and rationalism be substi- 
tuted— 

ResotveD, That, while we do not intend to abridge any 
man’s freedom of thought or speech, we do protest that the 
teachings of these preachers who in any way seek to belittle 
the Bible as an infallible authority in religion are not in 
any sense Universalism ; and no person has the right to 
proclaim such scepticism in the name of the Universalist 
Church. Ifthe historic position of the Universalist Church 
for a hundred years in regard to the Bible does not suit 
these brethren, their own sense of honor should lead them 
to seek a more congenial fellowship. And be it further 
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RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
Circuit Committee and the officers of the churches of the 
state should use their influence to prevent the employment, 
by any church in the state, of any minister who is in any 
way given to the practices set forth in the preamble to these 
resolutions ; and that the Committee on Fellowship of this 
convention ought not to grant any license of fellowship to 
any preacher who is not certainly known to be in harmony 
with the doctrines of our church, and especially a believer 
in the Bible as an infallible rule of faith and practice in al] 
matters pertaining to the religious life. And be it further 

Resotvyep, That our preachers, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and teachers should devote more time and effort 
to increase the confidence and faith of the people in the 
Bible as the authoritative text-book in religion, and that 
they should make it clear to all with whom they come in 
contact that no kind of rationalism is in any sense Uni- 
versalism. 

Distressing as it is to read such resolutions as these, 
it should not be forgotten that these Universalists are 
true to the principle of authority which is the core of 
the Christian religion. They are consistent in mak- 
ing these demands and in limiting their fellowship 
to those who will be true to the Christian standard of 
authority—the Bible. We rejoice in these resolutions. 
because while they bring into relief the essential] 
nature of Universalist-Christianity, they also tend to 
hasten the inevitable “split”? in the denomination, 
sure to occur when the “liberal” Christians in it— 
Cone, Crowe, White, Alcott and the rest—realize that 
they have outgrown it, that their true and consistent 
place is outside of all sects, large and small, in the fel- 
lowship of free and universal religion. 
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THE DOVER DECREE DISSOLVED. 


It is extremely gratifying to be able to report that 
the Unitarians of Dover, N. H., at the suggestion of 
their “radical” minister, Rev. D. J. H. Ward, have 
secured from the Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
the dissolution of a decree which may not improperly 
be called the crime of ’68. For that decree was pro- 
cured by a part of the denomination (which, in the 
language of its American founder, Channing, ‘“‘pledged 
itself to freedom and progress as its aim and end”’) for 
the purpose of silencing freedom of thought and of 
speech in the person of Francis E. Abbot, who had 
accepted a call to the church in Dover, June Ist, 1864) 
and remained its minister until March 15th, 1868. 
Twenty-eight years passed and no Unitarian minister, 
no Unitarian periodical, ever uttered a word of protest 
or of regret over this flagrant violation of the principle 
of freedom to which Unitarianism originally stood 
pledged. But in September last, the Unitarians of 
Dover, N. H., actuated by their present pastor, who 
preaches the very doctrines for which Dr. Abbot was 
expelled, presented a petition to the court for the 
removal of the injunction, forbidding ‘Francis E. 
Abbot or any other person to preach and inculcate, in 
the meeting house of said society, doctrines subversive 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity as gen- 
erally received and holden by the denomination of 
Christians known as Unitarians.” 

The petition was granted and the decree is dissolved. 
But gratifying as is the fact that this decree, which 
has been in full force for so many years, is now dis- 
solved, the method of securing its dissolution was 
sadly at variance with what the spirit of justice and 
fairness demand. To begin with, in the petition it is 
the Unitarians who pose as martyrs in the case, 
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oppressed by a tyrannical court! The name of the 
actual martyr nowhere appears in the petition. Nota 
word is there in it of regret over the exile and irre- 
mediable suffering which the decree caused him who 
oved the ministry more than aught else. The fact 
that the decree was secured by a minority of the Dover 
Unitarian Society (secretly backed by the American 
Unitarian Association) is not even hinted. Nothing 
in the nature of a frank admission of the shame felt at 
realizing the existence of such a decree. And, to cap 
the climax, the decree was removed without even 
notifying Dr. Abbot, the party enjoined! 

When Dr. Abbot entered the Unitarian ministry in 
1863, Unitarianism had as yet no collective creed. 
But in April, 1865, it organized in national form, and 
the famous “Preamble” became ‘‘a very effective, but 
not an ingenuously confessed creed.” At Saratoga, in 
1866, Dr. Abbot made an unsuccessful attempt to 
reform the Preamble-Creed. In that year the National 
Unitarian Conference re-affirmed the Preamble-Creed 
and thereby excluded Dr. Abbot and others from its 
fellowship. . And when two years later he discovered 
that there was no hope of Unitarianism rising in 
defence of the principle of freedom, Dr. Abbot, for the 
first time, as he says, fully perceived that Christianity 
is necessarily pledged to the “Christian Confession” 
that “Jesus is the Christ of God.” Having outgrown 
that Confession, he realized that he ought not to stand 
in any Christian pulpit, and this conclusion he 
announced to the Dover Society, of which he had been 
minister for nearly four years. But his friends were 
numerous and strong. They sought to keep him in 
Dover on his own terms. An “Independent Religious 
Society” was organized, composed mainly of the major- 
ity of the old Unitarian Society, and they held their 
Sunday services in the Unitarian building. This led 


to a famous lawsuit, in the progress of) Whiston 
& - members of the new society were treacherously induced 


id 


by their counsel to take the ground that they were not 
a new society, but only the radical wing of the old 
society. In vain did Dr. Abbot protest against this 
betrayal of the movement and of himself. He resigned 


in October of the same year. The decree was a right- 


Dr. Abbot’s wish and request had he been consulted. 
‘The decree proved conclusively that Unitarian Chris- 
— thanity cannot be Free. And the dissolution of the 
decree leaves this fact unaltered, because there still 


banner of Unitarianism” as the Christian Register 
calls it, namely, the new preamble of the National 
Conference, requiring acceptance of “the religion of 
Jesus” and the “Christian” name as a condition of 
honorable fellowship in the denomination. 
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THE SPREAD OF EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT. ae 


To those especially who were early interested in 
evolution as a world-conception, there is much satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the doctrine is now 
generally accepted by independent thinkers. Two — 
generations ago there were but few comparatively who | 
had any belief or serious interest in the theory. The | 
mass of people, with their secular teachers and theo- 


logical guides, were satisfied with the old a priort 
hypothesis of special, miraculous creation. The man 
who, here and there, dissented from this doctrine, 
either affirmed belief in the eternity of worlds, including 


species, or in the absence of data, declined to express _ 
or to form any opinion on the subject. When the | 
development theory, as it was then called—the word © 


evolution having been later substituted for it by 
Herbert Spencer—was mentioned, people generally 
thought of it as a fantastic notion and treated it with 


ridicule. A serious defence of it was regarded as an 


indication of an unbalanced mind and of low moral 
tastes and ideals. 

For a long time it was not feared by special crea- 
tionists, for apparently there was no likelihood that 
it would ever commend itself to reasonable minds. 
Later, as the theory gained adherents, it excited re- 
ligious opposition which was often very bitter; even 
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the high character and eminent services of Charles 
Darwin were “no safeguard against the attacks instinct 
with malignity and spiced with shameless imperti- 
nence.” 

For sometime after the publication of Robert 
Chambers’ “Vestiges of Creation,” the theory was 
without standing among recognized teachers of science. 
Professor Huxley, who did not declare in favor of 
evolution till after 1858, says: 

“Within the ranks of the biologists at that time 
(1851-8) I met nobody except Dr. Grant, of University 
College, who had a word to say for evolution, and his 
advocacy was not calculated to advance the cause. 
Outside these ranks, the only person known to me 
whose knowledge and capacity compelled respect and 
who was at the same time a thorough-going evolu- 
tionist, was Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose acquaintance 
I made, I think, in 1852, and then entered into the 
bonds of a friendship which, I am happy to think, 
has known no interruption.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the publication of 
the “ Origin of Species,” with its promulgation of the 
principle of Natural Selection, gave a wonderful im- 
pulse to evolutionary thought, the theory of evolu- 
tion had long had its supporters and teachers, though 
they were few in numbers and lacked data for proving 
the theory scientifically, which Darwin and subsequent 
writers supplied. In his ‘Metamorphosis of Plants,” 
published in 1790, Goethe derives all vegetable forms 
in the world from one, and all the different organs of 
the plant by development from one organ, the leaf. 
In his lines, “ Proteus Delphis,’’ he says : 


“Through myriad forms of being wending 
To be a man in time thou’lt rise.” 
In “ Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life,” in 
1795, and later in the poem, “ Temple of Nature,” 
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Erasmus Darwin advocated with great boldness and 
eloquence, but not, of course, with scientiflc precision, 
the natural origin and development of life. Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire and Lamarck, among naturalists, later 
identified their names with the defence of this view. 
Emerson, whose intellectual hospitality made him 
‘receptive to truth which was in advance of his time, 
was early interested in evolution, and in a lecture 
given on “The Relation of Man to the Globe,” in 
1833, he said : 

“The most surprising, I may say the most sublime 
fact is that man is no upstart in the creation, but has 
been prophesied in Nature for a thousand, thousand 
ages before he appeared ; that from times incalculably 
remote there has been a progressive preparation for 
him, an effort to produce him; the meaner creatures 
containing the elements of his structure and pointing 
at it from every side. . . . His limbs are only a 
more exquisite organization—say rather the finish—of 
the rudimental forms that have been already sweeping 
the sea and creeping in the mud; the brother of his 
hand is even now cleaving the Arctic Sea in the fin of 
the whale, and innumerable ages since was pawing the 
marsh in the flipper of the Saurian.” 

More familiar to the general reader today in con- 
nection with Evolution is the oft-quoted poem where 
Emerson says: 


« And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


Less definitely evolution is taught in the early 
poems of Tennyson, thus in “ The Two Voices,” which 
appeared in 1842: 

‘“ Or if through lower lives I came 
Though all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame.” 
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Herbert Spencer, more than forty years ago, wrote 
in defence and exposition of Evolution, laying the 
foundations of that system of Universal Evolution to 
the working out of which he has given his life. 

All these writings were read and they had their 
influence of course, but so general and thoroughly 
established was the old conception of Creation by 
miracle, and of the fixity of species, that the few who, 
imbued with the idea of the unity of Nature and the 
reign of law, gave expression to Evolutionary thought, 
seemed to produce but little impression, though prob- 
ably their influence was deeper and more far-reaching 
than it at that time appeared to be. Literature gen- 
erally ignored the theory. The secular press, when 
the subject came to its notice, made fun of it, reflect. 
ing in this respect the popular feeling. Since it was 
opposed to current theological beliefs, they who ven- 
tured to advocate it were supposed to be ‘‘ unbelievers.” 
The theory was associated in the common mind with 
atheism. The ‘‘Vestiges of Creation” was sold in 
New York and Boston among “infidel” publications 
like the “ Age of Reason” and “ Volney’s Ruins.” 

The Spiritualists made the development theory a 
part of their philosophy. It was given prominence, 
though treated discursively, in ‘Nature, Divine Reve- 
lations,” by Davis, the “Poughkeepsie Seer,’ and 
with larger knowledge of facts and with more definite- 
ness of statement in a work which appeared later, en- 
titled “The Arcana of Nature,’ by Hudson Tuttle. 
Sometime in the fifties William Denton, a Spiritualist 
and a man of considerable scientific attain ments, 
defended the natural origin of man by development in 
a public debate at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, with James A. 
Garfield, afterwards President of the United States, 
then a Campbellite preacher. 
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In 1859 appeared the “epoch-making book,” the 
“Origin of Species.” Supported by Hooker, Huxley 
and other strong men of Science, it gave to evolution. 
ary thought an impulse as remarkable as any in the 
history of the human mind, and from that time Evolu- 
tion has gained ground steadily and rapidly ; it has 
revolutionized Zoology, compelled the revision of 
theological creeds, permeated literature, and so com- 
pletely established itself among thinkers of every 
class that its influence is seen in all intellectual 
circles and in all departments of thought. There 
is no subject which is not now studied in the light of 
Evolution. Its principles are freely applied to reli- 
gion as well as to language, government, art, ete. 
One rarely meets now a well-informed man who was 
not intellectually rigid before modern scientific 
thought had made any considerable progress among 
common readers, in whose mind the conception of 
Evolution has not replaced that of special Creation. 
Although held by many with qualifications modifying 
and suiting it to their religious beliefs, which are not 
entirely acceptable to “thorough-going evolutionists,” 
the essential thought, that not creative fiats, but con- 
tinuity and growth, not miracle, but law, has prevailed 
always and everywhere, has come to be a strong 
conviction with thinkers generally. It now dominates 
in the world of thought. 

Of course there are still many who without much, 
if any, real thought on the subject, still assent to the 
old view. This element represents the extreme con- 
servatism which is the last to break away from tradi- 
tional ideas and methods, and the last to surrender to 
the progressive thought and spirit of the age. But the 
orthodox churches, in whose pulpits the old view has 
been so stubbornly defended, have not escaped the in- 
fluence of Evolution. Religious beliefs, and the way 
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of looking at things, have been and are there, as else- 
where, undergoing a marked change. Among the 
orthodox clergy the word Evolution is indeed no 
longer an offensive word. The sermons preached and 
the books written by representatives of the old 
faith, show that Evolution has modified their interpre- 
tations of natural facts as well as of the Scripture, and 
also their general modes of thought and their attitude 
in relation to other religions than their own. The 
revision of creeds is but one of the more superficial 
indications of the work of Evolution in the churches. 


In 1871 the writer gave a course of lectures in 
Eugene City, Oregon, among other places in that 
state and other states on the Pacific Coast, on Evolu- 
tion and its relation to current theological beliefs. 
The opposition of the churches was aroused and there 
was preaching against evolution in that city for a long 
time. On returning there in 1873, arrangements were 
made by which President T. F. Campbell, of Mon- 
mouth College, was to oppose evolution in a joint de- 
bate. The discussion occurred, was continued several 
evenings, and it attracted large audiences. President 
Campbell took the ground that Evolution could not 
be true because it was a degrading conception and in 
conflict with the Word of God. The general feeling 
was strong against Evolution and the arguments for 
it may at that time have puzzled more people than 
they convinced. But what no speaker could accom- 
plish, was there brought about, as it has been in 
thousands of places, by a process of growth. On re- 
turning to the city in 1888, the third time, the writer 
‘found that the State University had been estabiished 
there, and that Evolution was taught in that institu- 
tion, the works of Prof. LeConte being used as text 
books. There was no longer hostility to the concep- 
tion among the leading minds. These facts serve to 
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illustrate the rapidity with which the transition from 
the old to the new thought has been going on in all 
the more enlightened communities. 

Such radical changes in so short a space of time 
are remarkable. They would not have been possible 
in any previous period owing to the absence of the 
mental conditions, products of Evolution, which have 
been important factors in this transition. The con- 
ception of Evolution itself has been slowly evolved, as 
well as the state of mind which has made its accept- 


ance possible. 
B. F. UnpERWwoop. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHY HAS UNREASONING FAITH ALWAYS 
DETHRONED REASON ? 


What is it in human nature that has so long ren- 
dered it possible for the supernatural, the superstitious, 
to triumph over the natural and rational? Does 
human nature become completely deluded, denying 
itself, and giving itself up to mere baseless imaginings, 
having no foundation in reality? Was the fall of 
Israel through prophetism? Was the fall of Rome 
through Christianity altogether a fall—a fall without 
any rise? Did all Europe sink into the darkness of 
the Dark Ages? Did art, science, philosophy and 
culture perish, giving place to ignorance and barbar- 
ism, without any gain to humanity? When the world 
emerged from these ages, did it emerge as it had 
entered, no wiser, no better, with no new conscious- 
ness or insight? In these days of belief in Evolution 
we might at once say that this is most unlikely ; but 
we are not left to this sort of formal conclusion. The 
facts are before us showing us that it is man’s great- 
ness that leads him into error, 
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If there is one thing that all history shows more 
clearly than another, it is, that no arrangement of 
temporal things, no Platonic Republic, no Utopia, no 
Happy Valley, no Eden, however perfect its garden- 
ing, ever completely satisfies the human soul. 
Even the Paradise pictured by Mohammed, with all 
its luscious delights, could not prevent the growth of 
mysticism in his religion. And Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
when he has enjoyed everything that the earth has to 
give, never sees a moment to which he can say, An) 
stay, thou art so fair!’’ He is blest only when he 
recognizes that “all the transient is but a parable,” 
and reaches the stage where appearance is replaced by 
reality. 

For all this there can be but one explanation, 
which is, that the human soul has relations and needs 
not bounded by the visible world or by anything 
transient. It demands the infinite and eternal? But 
only an infinite and eternal being could have such 
demands; for a demand implies an internal void to 
be filled, and an infinite demand implies an infinite 
internal void, or, which is the same thing, an infinite 
capacity or capaciousness. When the transient has 
done its best, the soul puts it aside, saying, “This is 
not my rest ; there is more, infinitely, eternally more.” 

The consciousness on the part of the Soul of its 
own capacity for the infinite and eternal exists in all 
degrees and expresses itself in many ways. Its expres- 
sion is what we call religion, and, indeed, this is 
perhaps the best definition of religion that can be 
given. And religion takes many forms, from the 
lowest fetichism and animism to the highest mysticism 
and most ardent ethical intent. It continually seeks 
to become conscious of itself by putting itself into the 
forms of the ordinary consciousness, by placing the 
object of its aspiration before itself in some tangible, 
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or, in despair of that, some intangible form. Some- 
times it expresses this as the omnipresent life, some- 
times as the awesome phenomena of nature—fire, wind 
—the former the supreme visible, the latter the invis- 
ible—sometimes as infinitude or eternity simply, 
sometimes as an all-inclusive being, a sort of infinite, 
eternal personality. In this process, the progress is 
from the material and sensible to the immaterial and 
intelligible, and thence often to the super-intelligible, 
or altogether unintelligivle, the inscrutable, the un- 
knowable. In so many and such varied ways does the 
soul twist and turn in order to reach a consciousness 
of its own infinite capacity, and not seldom, after re- 
peated failures and baftlements, it falls back exhausted, 
and, in pathetic or defiant resignation, declares itself 
finite, phenomenal, transient. But this lasts only for a 
brief time, and then the soul resumes its task with 
renewed vigor and determination, with larger experi- 
ence and hope. 

In history, as in nature, if we would know the 
meaning and definition of any movement or tendency, 
we must always look at the end of it, not at the begin- 
ning. As the meaning of the acorn is the oak, so the 
meaning of the earliest and rudest social combination 
is a self-governing humanity, in which the true and 
eternal good of all is the ruling motive of each. So 
likewise the meaning of the lowest forms of religion 
is a universal republic of infinite and eternal souls, 
each conscious of its eternity and infinity—an all- 
pervasive intimacy of pure spirits, realized intelli- 
gences, loves, and wills, of selves that include all other 
selves in their knowledge, love and will. No other 
end is conceivable for spirit. All else is imperfect, 
disappointing. 

But we are far, very far, from this consummation. 
We are still borne down by the beggarlier forms of 
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religion, low, unspiritual, unheroic ideals, mere escape 
from punishment in hell, or rest in heaven from labor 
here, and even these due to some superior spirit’s pity 
on our finitude and weakness. This is the form that 
our superstition takes at present. And the causes 
of it are not difficult to discover. They are in the 
main three, all due to ignorance of the nature of 
spirit. 

The first is, that men, coming to recognize that 
this transient world, as they know it, is not their rest, 
have jumped at the conclusion that their rest must be 
in a world altogether different from, and disconnected 
with this. This results in two serious evils, (1) this 
life is deprecated and neglected; (2) the imagination 
spends itself in trying to picture another life, for the 
conception of which it has no other materials than 
those derived from the experience of this life, or else 
the empty forms which render that experience possible; 
for which reason it attains only either a fantastic 
heaven, like that of the Brahmans, Christians and 
Moslems, or else a vacant one, like that- of the Bud- 
dhists and most mystics. 


The second reason is, that men, feeling the limi- 
tations of their present self-realization by comparing 
it with a vague unrealized ideal fundamental to their 
reason, and liable to project itself into the imagina- 
tion, separate that ideal from their own reality, and 
set it over against themselves as another real being, a 
God. This, likewise, has two most baneful results; 
(1) it degrades men, hiding from them their native 
infinity and divinity, and placing them in an un- 
worthy attitude of fear and suppliance toward a being 
regarded as external, and often as hostile; (2) it more 
and more makes them empty themselves of all good, 
and heap what they have subtracted from themselves 
upon their God, until, at last he appears to them as a 
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being of unapproachable and inscrutable majesty and 
holiness, before whom they are mere worms of the 
dust, with no claims against him—mere cringing, 
crawling subjects for capricious mercy. Instead, 
therefore, of exercising their faculties in order to dis- 
cover truth and follow it, that is, in order to realize 
themselves, they regard themselves as incapable of 
reaching any saving truth at all, and humbly and 
blindly accept what professes to be truth revealed by 
the power they have fashioned and placed over them, 
and follow that, like mute slaves, devoid of the higher 
faculties. Under such circumstances, faith becomes 
the leading virtue, and submissive resignation the 
principle of action. The end, in every instance, is 
barbarism, fanaticism, darkness. 

The third reason is, that men, thinking the tran- 
sience of this life, and its demand for effort, to be the 
cause of its unsatisfactoriness, and assuming that the 
other life must be just what this is not, conclude that the 
latter must be a life without transience and without 
effort, a life of static statuesque perfection, one unchang- 
ing restful gaze, unfatigued by succession or variety; 
or if it thus seems too cheerless, at least a life of peace, 
free from effort and further going, an eternal concert- 
hall, or an eternal orchard and flower garden, the former 
being the conception of settled, the latter of nomad, 
peoples. This, once more, has two evil consequences, 
(1) It gives countenance to the notion that action in 
time is a mark of inferiority, that what is still pro- 
gressing is necessarily imperfect. This makes com- 
plete rest a condition of perfection and compels us to 
believe, not only that the supreme being is eter- 
nally in that condition, but that the human soul 
has that condition for its goal. (2) By maintain- 
ing that all truth must be comprehended in 
God’s eternal, unchanging gaze, it turns the world 
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into a closed whole, wherein every thing being ordained 
from all eternity, man has no originating action, no 
free will, no moral responsibility. Thus, again, man 
is degraded, his activity being aimless and his free- 
dom a mere delusion. 

Now, it will be observed that these three causes for 
the present triumph of superstition, with all their dis- 
heartening, degrading results, are rooted in dualisms, 
(1) a dualism between the present and the future life ; 
(2) a dualism between man’s reality and his ideal, 
externalized as God; (3) a dualism between the tran- 
sient, as imperfect, and the non-transient, as perfect. 
All these dualisms result in a contempt for the known 
present, for man as he is, and for the transient, active 
life of this world, with a corresponding over-apprecia- 
tion of the unknown future, of God, as opposed to man, 
of rest, contemplation, and static perfection. They 
all help to take away men’s courage and self-respect, 
and make them either blind martyrs or timid syco- 
phants, not seldom both. 

But how do these dualisms come about? The 
answer is obvious and easy. Through untrained 
thinking, which unwarily takes the distinction 
between subject and object as a distinction between 
things, instead of as a distinction between two 
aspects of the same thing. The truth is, the 
phenomenal world and the world of reality are not two 
things; imperfect man and perfect God are not two 
things; transience and intransience are not two 
things. In each case they are two aspects of the same 
thing, in such a sense that, if one of them were 
removed, the other would be without meaning. With- 
out time there is no eternity, and vice versa, without 
the imperfect subject, man, there is no perfect object, 
God, and vice versa, without effort there is no rest, and 
vice versa. In each case the two things are correlates 
to the full extent of their being, just as are the One 
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and the Many, which have so puzzled thinkers in the 
past. One and Many are utterly unthinkable apart. 


But in the earlier stages of its conscious career, 
the mind in distinguishing, separates, and, attending 
to only one side of its divided whole, sets that up 
against the other as something alien to it and capable 
of swallowing it up. This is due to mere unreflective 
heedlessness in the process of abstraction which is 
synthesis as well as analysis. The mind attends to 
the result of the analysis and neglects the synthesis. 
Thus we get the abstractions, time and eternity, man 
and God, action anid rest, set up as if they were inde- 
pendent realities that might cancel each other. Buta 
little careful reflection shows us that, if the one were 
cancelled, the other would be so too. How could there 
be any change, unless all the parts of the change were 
at once present to something that did not change, but 
remained the same through them all? How could 
there be any imperfect being except as a stage in a 
possible perfect? How could there be any action 
except by and for that which is at rest? And what 
would rest mean without action? Nothing. 

Now, it is simply this heedless thinking, excusable 
enough in the early stages of thought, that has fathered 
upon us all those dualisms, between the two sides of 
which we are continually oscillating, in restless, un- 
satisfied longing and spiritual darkness. Man at one 
time tries to live as a mere transient being, either 
altogether forgetting his eternal aspect, or else placing 
it outside of him as an overpowering God. Thus he 
lives in a world of mere shows and ceremonies which 
have no meaning for him, and finally weary and dis- 
gust him. Then he turns from his transient to his 
eternal side, and tries, as he puts it, to live in God. 
But, as the former was meaningless without the latter, 
so the latter turns out to be empty without the former. 
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When he is illogical he becomes a mere lazy, dream- 
ing, fantastic recluse, turning his back upon the world, 
except in so far as he is willing to help others to do 
the same; if he is logical he strives after nirvana, the 
mere vacancy of consciousness. Thus he oscillates 
between meaningless show and pure vacancy. No 
matter which side of the dualism he embraces, no 
matter how logical he may seem to make it, he finds 
in the end that he cannot hold it. The other side 
comes up, as an illogical force, generally as supersti- 
tion, and loosens his grasp. And, indeed, superstition 
is nothing else but the setting up of an abstraction and 
allowing it to overmaster one. Thus we see how super- 
stition continually gets the upper hand of rationality. 

So it has been in the past; so in the main it is 
now. On the one hand we have a life full of show, 
religious and other ; on the other, a superstition cast- 
ing contempt upon this life, with a God who, we think, 
may possibly consign us to eternal destruction, and 
between the two we are not peaceful or happy. In this 
condition many persons are looking about for a new 
religion, or, rather, trying to find satisfaction in the 
novelty of some other than their own—in Buddhistic 
atheism, in Brahmanic pantheism, or the like. Allin 
vain, as they will, sooner or later, find out! Only by 
overcoming the great delusion of uncultured thought, 
and uniting the parted, abstract aspects of our own 
nature, can we ever reach any satisfying vision. We 
must learn that this life is transient only because it is 
eternal ; that we are men only because we are gods; 
that there can be no rest save in every increasing 
energy. This, and this alone, is the healing vision. 
This is the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
to which all other things are added. 


THomas DAVIDSON. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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REASON AND FAITH IN RELIGION.* 


Among the signs of the times in religion perhaps 
the most noteworthy is the restoration of a long-lost 
respect for reason and an intelligent recognition of its 
relation to feeling and conduct—thought, feeling and 
conduct forming that synthetic unity to which we give 
the name religion. 

Today the Christian world is being roused as 
never before to a realization of the melancholy blunder 
whieh for eighteen centuries has been persistently 
made in deprecating and resisting the exercise of 
reason in matters, of religion. Doubting Thomas, 
who merely asked for proof of a stupendous miracle, 
has long been held up to censure and rebuke, but 
today educated Christians are disposed to think small 
things of anyone who does anything else. 

From the very start the Christian Church set a 
black mark against the name of every one who dared 
to apply his reason to the faith he was required to 
accept, who dared to doubt the established solution of 
religious problems and by the exercise of his intel- 
lectual powers to give new answers to old questions. 
The church branded him infidel, blasphemer, traitor, 
and when persuasion failed to silence him, the lash 
was applied. If he still persisted*¢in demanding a 
reason for his faith, the prison and the pillory was the 
result, and, as a last resort, the stake, with its towering 
flames, was threatened. But thanks to the martyr 
souls, whose devotion to their convictions no fire could 
destroy, loyalty to the dictates of reason has become a 
virtue which all may now practice without fear of per- 
secution unto death. 

Note the opprobrious epithets with which the 
Church was accustomed to describe reason. A “rotten 


* A discourse delivered in the First Free Church of Tacoma, 
January 17th, 1897. 
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foundation,” a “broken reed,” a “false light,’ an 
‘“undevout and impious scoffer,” a “ very antichrist,” 
the “foe of faith, leaving men without God and with- 
out hope of the hereafter.” 

Such are some of the descriptions of reason to 
which the world has listened for over a thousand 
years, and to which thousands, who are a thousand 
years behind the age, are still listening. Hear the 
complaints, the condemnations, the charges against 
reason which are daily dinned into our ears from 
Christian quarters. 


The complaint is abroad that reason has made 
ravages in the very interior of religion’s domain, im- 
peached the accuracy of the Bible, questioned the 
efficacy of prayer, discredited the miraculous and dis- 
carded a scheme of salvation that has existed for 1800 
years. The complaint is frankly recognized. But. 
why has reason done all these things? Because by 
fearless and untrammeled investigation, such as was 
impossible in the past, reason has discovered the real 
facts in each instance. And facts are God’s word, 
than which nothing can be truer. Whosoever is dis- 
loyal to this word of God dethrones truth and sets up 
tbe idol of superstition in its stead. 

The devout and educated Augustine, in the list of 
temptations against which he prayed, put ‘appetite 
for knowledge” among the first, but the reverent 
reason of a free mind can offer no such prayer. 
Rather, like Ajax, its prayer will be for light, and there 
can be no nobler prayer than that. 

But the Christian Church condemns reason in 
religion on the assumption that it is the enemy of 
faith. The first step toward God, it says, is a child- 
like spirit of belief that accepts without question what 
is unhesitatingly taught. Faith, it declares, is superior 
to reason, capable of grasping spiritual facts that are 
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‘beyond the reach of reason.” Yet, in spite of this 
claim the Church has never yet been able to put its 
finger upon a single fact, moral or spiritual, that 
reason cannot grasp or interpret, not one. 

Again, the Christian Church is still echoing the 
ancient refrain that reason is only a destroyer, that it 
has plenty of power to pull down but none to build up; 
that it has the faculty of denial but fails to affirm. 
True, reason does destroy, it does pull down, and by 
so doing it proves the rottenness of the structures that 
fall—superstition, idolatry, dogmatism, prejudice, sec- 
tarianism. But when, I ask, did reason ever pull 
down anything that God decreed should stand? 
Reason, like Nature, is no bald iconoclast, but when 
she destroys, ’tis to put something better in place of 
what is old and false and pernicious ; for destruction 
is the necessary condition of construction. Reason 
destroys only that she may build, and build better 
than did the builders of the past. 

Our Christian brethren call reason “ carnal,” and 
tell us that it is ‘‘sinful to trust this unspiritual 
faculty’? and make it the final referee on questions of 
truth and error. To which we reply, reason is as 
much a God-given faculty as any other we possess 
and hence it would be a sin not to trust it. ’T'would 
be an insult to God to blindfold what was made to see, 
to stifle what was made to breathe. Nay more, if we 
don’t use our reason, what light have we to guide us? 
‘“ Revelation,” is the Christian’s prompt reply, “and to 
revelation your reason must submit.” But what 2s reve- 
lation, we immediately ask ? “ The Bible.” But howcan 
we know that the Bible is a revelation unless we com- 
pare it with other books and judge between them ? 
And the moment we engage in that act of comparison 
and judgment we exercise our reason. Do what you 
will you cannot get back of reason, you must begin 
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with it somewhere. But, it is insisted, “you must 
submit your reason to the Bible because it is the Word 
of God.” ‘Yet how are we to know that it is the Word 
of God unless we use the very reason we are told to 
submit? As well ask us to submit our eyes to the 
telescope, when, unless we use our eyes the telescope 
is useless. Consequently, it is childish and absurd to 
call the use of reason in religion a sin. 

How shall we account for this antagonism to 
reason, this distrust of its” power to discover truth in 
matters of religion? The cause is not farto seek. It 
has-its roots in the old Christian theory of the uni- 
verse according to which God and Nature are opposed 
to one another. Two elements, spirit and matter, rule 
the world. Matter is in revolt against spirit, but God 
will eventually burn up the world and all that is 
spirit will survive in eternal glory. Recognizing this 
dualism, this opposition of spirit and matter, the 
Christian’s duty is to fight against all natural tenden- 
cies, to grow in spiritual wisdom, and abstain from 
knowledge of the world, because, being alien to God, 
it is corrupt, ruined, accursed. And since reason is 
the source of all such knowledge reason itself is carnal, 
unspiritual, and therefore to be spurned and crushed. 
Its exercise can only lead the soul away from God. 
Hence to be safe, to insure entrance into God’s eternal 
kingdom of spirit, the Christian must ignore the 
carnal reason and take his stand on faith, the spiritual 
faculty that gives him knowledge of spiritual things. 

Such, in brief, is the origin of the Christian’s 
hostility to reason. Conceiving Nature as matter, 
matter as undivine, and reason as material or carnal, 
he inevitably turned to faith in revelation as the only 
escape from atheism and hopelessness. But the 
greatest service of modern thought to religion has 
been the complete overthrow of this theory and the 
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substitution of another theory that satisfies the 
demands of reason, is consistent with all known facts 
and solves difficulties which on the older theory are 
perplexing and insoluble. We know now, and it is 
being reverified by fresh observation and discovery,that 
the old distinction between Nature and Supernature is 
unreal ; that Nature, far from being ‘‘alien to God,” is 
the eternal self-expression of God, and that reason, 
far from being incompetent to interpret spiritual 
facts, is, in truth, their sole interpreter, supplying 
faith with her working materials. 

In the ight of modern thought reason and faith 
are no longer regarded as antagonistic, mutually ex- 
clusive, restricted to independent spheres of activity, 
reason operating in the material while faith is exer- 
cised in both the material and spiritual realms. A 
celebrated ecclesiastic once said “it is either reason or 
faith.”’ But today we declare it is both, and the rela- 
tion in which they stand to each other is always the 
same. Let us then try to clear up the confusion of 
ideas as to the respective functions of reason and 
faith, and determine their relationship of religion. 

In its ordinary secular sense the word faith means 
that particular state of feeling and will which we com- 
monly designate trust, reliance, confidence. As such 
faith is one of the commonest facts of human life. 
Without faith in ourselves and in our fellow-men, in 
the fixity of Nature’s laws and the continuance of her 
order, life would be impossible. 

When the capitalist, believing a certain invest- 
ment will bring him a profit, closes the deal, he per- 
forms an act of faith, he “feels willing” to invest 
because he trusts his own business intelligence, trusts 
the stability of the corporation and the laws of trade. 
Without this faith he would have refrained from mak- 
ing the investment. When Tacoma was still a mere 
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village the residents satisfied themselves it would grow 
into a great city, and, on the strength of their faith in 
its future, real estate rose in value and prosperity pre- 
vailed. Had that faith been undermined or even 
shaken, the village would have been deserted. It is 
the abundance of faith in a community that saves it 
from disintegration. 

Turn now to religion and we find that faith still 
means, as before, a state of feeling and will; it still 
means trust and confidence, but it is trust in a partic- 
ular object which it is asswmed is worthy of trust—for 
example, the Church, the Pope, the Bible, the Christ, 
Intuition; something to be accepted as trustworthy 
without asking questions, something alleged to be 
fundamental to all thought, something in which to 
believe without evidence, without exercising the 
rational faculty, something which te disbelieve or to 
interrogate is considered a spiritual crime. 

The Roman Catholic calls for faith in the infall- 
ible Pope, the orthodox Protestant for faith in the 
infallible Bible, the Individualist for faith in the 
infailible Intuition, each declaring that they who 
refuse are ‘‘obsessed,” while they who acquiesce are 
the pure in heart. To each, faith means an unques- 
tioning trust in a particular object which it is asswmed 
is worthy of confidence. Each insists that faith is its 
own sufficient reason, endowed with power to mould 
and direct all the thoughts of the intellect. Each 
maintains that when one engages in an act of faith 
one immediately rises far above mental limitations, 
above the laws of logic and the rules of evidence. 
Faith, they tell us, is independent of, superior to 
reason in the functions allotted toit. Faith, they say, 
begins when reason has done its work, flies where 
reason limps, sees where reason is blind, grasps what 
reason cannot even conceive. Faith, they continue, 
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knows that God exists, that immortality awaits us, and 
to ask the carnal reason for evidence is to take a step 
backward. In secular affairs it is a mark of sagacity 
and wisdom to let faith follow reason, but in religious 
matters reason must follow faith, else you sink to the 
level of unspirituality and worldliness. 

Such, I think, is a fair statement of the popular 
conception of the place of reason and faith in religion. 
Faith is preferred to reason on the assumption that 
faith is empowered to know what reason is forever 
debarred from knowing—an assumption which has 
been disproved by the actual achievements of reason 
in the spiritual realm. 

Reason has successfully withstood and refuted the 
charges that have been brought against her, and it 
will not be long before the champions of “ faith versus 
reason ” perceive the fatal defect in their conception 
of the relative worth of reason and faith. That fatal 
defect is the assigning to faith functions that she does 
not possess, but which are the property of reason 
alone. The function of reason is to think; of faith, 
to feel. Reason is the faculty whose sole business is 
to know, and it is sheer confusion to speak of faith as 
knowing anything. There is but one source of know- 
ledge, and that is reason. There is but one judge who 
can decide between truth and error, namely, reason, 
and that same judge is also the sole savior from super- 
stition, the only redeemer from doubt. 

Faith being a matter of feeling and will can only 
embrace, not discriminate. Yet for want of discrim- 
ination faith may embrace superstition and error. 
Therefore, it calls in reason to guard it against this 
danger, to direct it in the pathway of truth. And just 
because faith so often failed to recognize the restrain- 
ing, guiding hand of reason has it been prolific of 
crimes, miseries, and mistakes. 
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The office of reason is to act as forerunner, guide, 
director of faith. The office of faith is to respond 
to, take its direction from reason, spontaneously con- 
forming to the assured conclusions of universal rea- 
son. Let her attempt to act independently of reason, 
or let her refuse to follow reason and at once she 
stultifies herself and fails to fulfill her mission as the 
satisfier of those spiritual needs which only she can 
meet. The relation of faith to reason, then, is not 
one of opposition but of dependence. Just as all our 
religious feelings follow our religious ideas because 
all our higher feelings originate in ideas, are the 
effect of ideas upon the heart, so faith, which is a 
combination of feeling and will, invaribly follows in 
the wake of reason. This relationship of thought to 
feeling, of reason to faith, is illustrated, for instance, 
in the love of truth. This love should be the deepest 
and strongest feeling of our nature, but before we can 
love the truth reason must tell us what is true and we 
dishonor and mortify this holiest feeling if we ignore 
the sole ultimate referee as to what is true and what 
false in religion, namely reason. 

Again, before you can love God or have faith in 
God’s goodness you must have some idea of what God 
is and this you get from your reason, not from faith, 
because faith is feeling, not knowledge; and it only 
creates confusion to speak of any idea or belief having 
its origin in faith. Faith never exists except as faith 
in something and we cannot have faith in a thing 
until we have decided whether or not it is worthy 
our confidence and this decision reason alone is em- 
powered to make. 

Faith helps no one to discover God, but reason hav- 
ing found Him, faith is entitled to say: “Thy will be 
done.” Remove this basis in reason and faith is left 
blind, cold, weak, unstable; powerless to inspire and 
console. 
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The faith of the capitalist that his investment will 
bring him a profit is grounded on reason otherwise 
it would be good for nothing. By the exercise of 
reason he has been able to discount the uncertainty 
of his speculation to such an extent that he “feels 
willing” to invest. 

The faith of the rationalist that God is just and 
righteous is grounded on reason, by the exercise of 
which he has collected a mass of evidence, not equiva- 
lent to mathematical demonstration or absolute proof, 
but strong and weighty enough to make him “ feel 
willing ” to say that righteousness and justice lie at 
the heart of things. Only when reason had decided 
that there is a God, and sifted the evidence favoring 
faith in His goodness, could the heart and the will 
respond. 

Once more, the relation of reason to faith is illus. 
trated in the Christian theory of salvation, namely, 
faith in Jesus the Christ. But before the believer can 
entertain that faith he must perform an act of reason, 
that is to say, he must believe that Jesus 7s the Christ, 
the sole Savior of mankind. This belief is a definite 
proposition, consisting of subject and predicate. As 
such it is distinguished from faith, which is a feeling | 
and therefore can originate no belief whatever. 

Faith in Jesus the Christ depends on the reason’s 
belief thatJesus is the Christ ; faith in God depends 
on the reason’s acceptance of the proposition, God 
exists. Unless we can find for faith in God such a 
basis in reason that faith is doomed. To offer a doubt- 
ing world no better evidence than blind faith is to 
pave the way for atheism, because no thinking man 
will ever put up with a sentiment when a reason is in 
order and in demand. When he asks you why you 
have faith in God it will not do to answer: ‘I believe 
because I believe.’ That is mere evasion and self- 
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delusion. Nor will it do tosay: “I believe because 
400 millions do.” That is merely saying you believe 
that others believe. Nor, again, will it do to reply 
that you have faith in God because you were “ taught to 
as a child,” or because “ the Bible prescribes that faith.” 
This is merely certifying your belief in tradition. 
None of these conventional answers can satisfy a mind 
that moves in the atmosphere of modern thought. 

Yet the fact that these answers are so often given 
only proves how seriously at fault is the religious 
education of our time. 

The one fatal vice of both secular and religious 
education is its appeal to faith instead of to reason. 
It is supposed that children are properly instructed if 
they are told that certain things are so and so. But 
this is a very caricature of mental training. Children 
and adults are benefited not by what they passively 
accept but by what they intelligently, actively find 
out. Most children, however, have a lesson set them 
which they get by rote and thus acquire the pernicious 
habit of accepting statements on authority, on faith. 
They believe what they are taught because “the teacher 
says so” or because “it is down in the book,” whereas 
the entire value of their education consists in the 
benefits derived from active, diligent, patient effort, 
search, study, in the spirit of the investigator, not 
that of the slavish soul who passively accepts what he 
is told. It was his profound appreciation of this most 
important feature of all education that led Lessing to 
make his famous remark that if God would give him 
his choice between an outright gift of truth and the 
search for truth he would unhesitatingly choose the 
latter. 

No passage from the New Testament is so fraught 
with sound and timely advice as this sentence from 
the epistle of Peter: ‘Be ready at all times to 
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give a reason for the faith that is in you.” A faith 
that cannot give reasons when asked is either weak or 
ill-defined. A faith that resorts to the fictitious claim 
that reason is incapable of finding religions truth 
simply encourages scepticism, because if I cannot 
know so as to satisfy my reason, I must forever doubt. 
A faith that is held because one is afraid to question 
it cannot have much of the quality of faith, but comes 
as near being a nothing as can be imagined. 

A reasonable religion has no problems that reason 
cannot be trusted to solve, no mysteries that reason 
may not some day penetrate. 

Be our faith what it may, if it is to be kept strong 
and fresh and green, we must appeal to reason and 
stoutly maintain our appeal against everything that 
would resist it. If we cannot win by that appeal we 
shall surely lose, for reason has only one method, the 
method of free inquiry and proof, the method that has 
secured for man all the knowledge he possesses, and 
furnished him with an impregnable fortress behind 
which to shelter and sustain his faith. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 
OUR ASSOCIATE. 

With this number the FreE CHurcu ReEcorpD 
enters upon its fifth year. The editor takes pleasure 
in announcing that hereafter he is to have as his 
associate Rev. R. B. Marsh, of Peoria, Ill., minister of 
“The People’s Church” in that city. Mr. Marsh is no 
stranger to the readers of this journal. [rom its in- 
ception his name has appeared upon its list of “ occa- 
sional contributors,” and several articles from his pen 
have been published during the four years’ existence 
of the journal. Many of its readers will doubtless 
recall some of the stirring, prophetic utterances of 
this fearless advocate of free, spiritual and universal 
religion. The Society to which he ministers has un- 
equivocally declared itself as standing on the same 
platform as was adopted by the Tacoma Free Church 
at its founding four years ago. Both Societies are 
dedicated to the promotion of universal religion as 
opposed to the sectarian religions—Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Christianity, Judaism and the rest. 
Both Societies stand pledged to the pursuit of truth by 
the scientific as opposed to the dogmatic method, and 
in these their leading features, the two churches are 
differentiated from all others so far as known. In this 
oneness we see the germ of the coming “ Free Church 
Fellowship ”—an unsectarian union of unsectarian soci- 
eties of unsectarian individuals—the Free Church of 
the World! 

In view of the fact that independence is weakness 
whenever co-operation is consistently possible, it seems 
eminently desirable that these two societies should 
work together in the spread of their common gospel. 
They are disfellowshiped from all existing liberal 
organizations, but they can unite in preparing the 
way for the realization of the ideal of universal 
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religion, the Free Church of the World. The initial 
step has been taken by Mr. Marsh’s consent to act as 
associate editor of this journal. 


MR. MARSH ON “ FREE RELIGION VS. CHRISTIANITY.” 


As an index of the similarity of the Peoria 
Society’s position to that of the Free Church at 
Tacoma, and as an evidence of Mr. Marsh’s manner of 
dealing with the issue between Free Religion and 
Christianity, we quote the following from a discourse 
he recently delivered to the Peoria Society : 


“Slowly the authority of Bible, creed, church 
and priest is yielding. The multiplicity of sects 
shows how rapidly the idea of liberty is growing. The 
last step of the Unitarians represents the minimum of 
Christianity and the maximum of liberty possible 
under the Christian name. The Free Church is the 
advance guard of the new religion. Christianity 
seeks to save man through Christ. Free Religion 
seeks to save man through knowledge, truth, goodness 
of the individual. Christianity looks backward, free 
religion looks forward; upward, not downward. Free 
religion is freedom from dogma; it represents uni- 
versal religion in avowed independence of all sects, 
even Christianity. It is bound neither by Christ nor 
Buddha. If it accepts any of their teachings it is not 
because it is theirs, but because it seems true to our 
best light now. To quote the words of Jesus is not 
the end of controversy with it. It seeks to save men, 
not from the fall, the wrath of God; but from belief 
in these dogmas ; from sin, which is folly and ignor- 
ance. It seeks to humanize, not christianize the race. 
Christianity enslaves, we make free. Christianity 
believes in total depravity, we in the intrinsic ability 
of man to perfect himself. One teaches that doubt is 
sin, the other that it is man’s duty to doubt all that 
can not be clearly proven. One has ever been the foe 
of freedom, the other its friend and ally. Free reli- 
gion puts all books and prophets on a level, to stand 
or fall according to their intrinsic merit and helpful- 
ness to man. Christianity had its fullest reign in the 
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dark ages, and among the most ignorant; free religion 
will reign in the ages of light that are to come, and 
in the minds of the most intelligent.” 


In these days of mental reservation, verbal 
jugglery, theological diplomacy and trimming, it is 
truly refreshing and inspiring to read such clear-cut, 
unequivocal sentences as these. We are to be con- 
gratulated on the privilege of having their author as 
our associate, and feel assured that with his valuable 
aid this missionary enterprise will meet with increas- 
ing and continuous success. 


“MORE BRAINS.” 

We had occasion recently to discuss some obstacles 
to the growth of free religion. Our remarks gave rise 
to the query whether or not it requires “ more brains”’ 
to be a free religionist than a Christian. We are of 
the opinion that it does. Every forward movement 
in religion has demanded a little more intelligence 
than its predecessor. 

When Protestanism was launched in the sixteenth 
century it required a little more brains to become a 
Protestant than to remain a Catholic. When Liberal- 
ism was launched by the Unitarians at the beginning 
of this century it took a little more intelligence to 
accept Unitarian doctrines and ideals than to adhere 
to those of orthodox Protestanism. So, again, when 
the Free Church of Universal Religion was organized 
four years ago, it required a little more insight to 
adopt its position than is needed to make one a Unitar- 
ian. Each movement in that it takes a forward step 
calls for “more brains” on the part of those not 
identified with it. Dr. Savage, we remember, made 
this claim for Unitarianism when seeking to explain 
why this branch of the Christian Church does not 
grow faster. Similarly we offer the same reason in 
accounting for the slow growth of free religion. Many 
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causes might be cited, but not the least is the fact 
that it takes a little more brains to be a believer in 
Universal Religion than in Christianity or in any of 
its sectarian forms. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRD ANNUAL “ ROLL- 
CALL” SOCIAL OF THE FIRST FREE 
CHURCH, MONDAY, JAN. 11, 1897. 


The meeting was called to order at 8:30 p.m. by 
Mr. George Browne, President of the Board of Trustees. 
Some forty gentlemen and sixty ladies responded to 
their names when read by Secretary R. P. Bradley. 
After the hearing of reports and the disposition of 
tickets for the course of Sunday evening lectures to be 
given by Mr. Martin at the Tacoma theatre, a delight- 
ful social evening was passed, refreshments were 
served, and the assembly dispersed shortly before 
11 o’clock. 

The report of the minister of the Society is here 
printed in full, together with a synopsis of the other 
reports read the same evening. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Members of the First Free 

Church of Tacoma: 

In presenting my third annual report I feel a pro- 
found sense of gratitude, which I am sure you all 
share with me, in realizing that our young Society, 
after encountering another year of trials and difficul- 
ties that have endangered its existence, is not only 
alive, but also full of vigor and of bright promise for 
the future. We have been tried, like gold, in the 
furnace of adversity, and the test has proved how 
priceless to us all are the precious principles and 
ideals to which we have pledged our souls. A mere 
handful of men and women though we are, I cannot 
contemplate the spiritual grandeur of our mission 
without a sense of awe and burning enthusiasm at the 
very core of my being. 
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Although the hard times are not yet over, although 
we have a floating debt to cancel, and although many 
of our supporters have left the city, I think I express 
the sentiments of everyone present when I say that 
we are determined that none of these things shall move 
us in our earnest purpose to maintain a church of 
free, spiritual and universal religion in Tacoma. Our 
membership roll shows a total enrollment of 337 since 
November 27th, 1892, the birthday of our organization. 
Of these, 92 have left town, 21 have withdrawn, and 7 
have died, leaving 217 resident members at the present 
time. Our roll of non-resident members has received 
a few accessions during the past year, and it is our 
hope that those members who have left the city will 
consider themselves as still identified with our Society. 
The newly appointed corresponding secretary will 
communicate with these persons asking that they 
allow their names to be placed on our non-resident 
membership roll. 

During the past year 43 persons have joined the 
Society and 4 have withdrawn. It is worthy of note 
that of the 21 withdrawals during the four years of 
our existence as a Society only 3 have withdrawn 
because of achange of religious opinions. The remain- 
ing 18 withdrew for various personal reasons, none of 
which, in my judgment, should ever be allowed to 
interfere with one’s membership in a Society like 
ours. There can be only one good reason for leaving 
our fellowship, and that is when one ceases to believe 
in what we stand for. 

Our church has sustained a great lossin the death 
of four devoted members. 

Mrs. Augusta G. Avery, a modest, retiring lady 
whose devotion to our cause was so deep that she 
again and again denied herself the common necessaries 
of life in order that she might be able to continue her 
subscription to the treasury. Seldom have I seen so 
touching an illustration of pure devotion as was mani- 
fested by this brave and unselfish woman. 

Captain William O. Hayden, by reason of his sea- 
faring life was prevented from taking as active a part 
in our work as his enthusiasm desired, but he was at 
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all times ready and glad to bespeak and further the 
interests of the First Free Church. 

Mr. E. M. Gray, who met with accidental death 
while engaged in the performance of his duty, was one 
of the more recent members of the Society. A railroad 
man is not always at liberty to do as he pleases on 
Sunday mornings, and when he is free he does not 
think at once of attending a church. But Mr. Gray 
was one of the few exceptions to this rule, for he never 
missed a Sunday from church when he was permitted 
to be present at our services. 

Tis only a week ago today that I was called to con- 
duct the funeral service of our deeply lamented member 
and trustee, Mr. J. Ramsay Hendrey, a gentleman 
who came to us from the Presbyterian denomination, 
and whose untiring and uaselfish service to our cause 
is something which we all will remember with feelings 
of gratitude and admiration. The resolutions adopted 
by the Society and those adopted by the Board of 
Trustees fully testify to the great esteem in which Mr. 
Hendrey was held by us all. 

Next to the pulpit-work the most important 
undertaking in my hands is the editing of our journal, 
the Free CHurcu Recorp. The chairman of the 
publication committee has already reported upon its 
financial solvency. Let me supplement his appeal 
for a larger subscription roll by a word of my own. 
Were it not for the important work which our journal 
performs in the east, I should have deemed it wise to 
discontinue the publication, for the plain truth is it is 
not patronized as it deserves to be. We ought to have 
one copy of our journal in the home of every member 
of the Society. It costs but one dollar a year, and 
among the contributors to its pages are some of the 
most eminent scholars of the country. Last May we 
were given the privilege of adding to this splendid 
list of writers the name of David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, an invaluable acquisition 
to our corps of helpers, for, of all the presidents of 
universities in the United States, Dr. Jordan is the 
only one who fearlessly allows his name to stand as a 
sympathizer with our cause and as a contributor to 
this our official organ. 
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The secretary of the Sunday School has told you 
something of its work and progress. It is most en- 
couraging and gratifying to see that the foundations 
of a rational and inspiring religion are being laid in 
the minds of these hundred or more children by the 
faithful instruction of competent teachers. Permit 
me to take this occasion to invite you to visit the 
school at its Sunday sessions, thereby encouraging the 
scholars who will one day take their places as members 
of our Society. 

Among the newer enterprises of the Society 
which it falls on me to mention is the Free Church 
Tract Fund, established in February of last year. 
The direct object of this fund is to enable us 
to publish tracts setting forth the cardinal prin- 
ciples and aims of our Movement. Subscriptions to 
this fund were solicited exclusively from friends of 
our Cause residing outside the city, and the sum of 
$179 has been received during the year. Of this 
amount $54 have been expended in the publication of 
our first five tracts, leaving a balance of $125 deposited 
on interest in the Metropolitan Savings Bank. These 
tracts are for free distribution, and every member is 
expected to help circulate them in and out of the city. 

A year ago I cherished the hope of having an 
exchange once in two months with neighboring min- 
isters, but it appears that since the 26th of last Jan- 
uary I have had no exchanges at all. On that day I 
had the pleasure of occupying the Universalist pulpit, 
while you listened to the inspiring word of its minister, 
Rev. Elmer J. Felt. It is our expectation to arrange 
for at least one annual exchange, and I am glad to 
realize that such friendly feeling exists between the 
two societies in spite of their difference in fundamental 
principles and ultimate aims. Unhappily the only 
other liberal churches on Puget Sound have become 
disorganized, so that exchanges with the Unitarian 
pulpits at Olympia, Seattle and Puyallup are rendered 
impossible. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that our Sunday congregations are larger than 
those of any other liberal church on the Pacific coast, 
with the exception of that at Los Angeles. 
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Counting the 24 extra chairs purchased just a 
‘year ago, the present seating capacity of the church is 
275, but during the winter months in which I deliv- 
ered a series of discourses on ‘‘The Conduct of Life,” 
alternating with a series on “ The Growth of the Idea 
of God,” the auditorium was taxed to its utmost and 
many failing to find seats went away. For Sunday 
evening lectures I gave a course of six on the “ Lead- 
ers of Liberal Religious Thought ’”—Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, Potter, Frothingham and Abbot. The last 
of these lectures was stenographically reported, and a 
copy of it sent to Dr. Abbot at Cambridge with the 
compliments of the Board of Trustees. 

Early in March the thought occurred to me that 
perhaps the time had now arrived for the consumma- 
tion, on a small scale, of a plan that must eventually 
be carried out and enlarged upon if our Cause is to 
grow as it deserves to. I mean the formation of a 
“Free Church Fellowship,” to consist of such other 
Societies as are willing and ready to take the same 
stand as we have taken. Cnly two Societies, one at 
Peoria, Ill., and the other at Janesville, Wis., gave any 
promise of success in this undertaking. But after six 
months correspondence with the ministers of these 
Societies I found that the fulfillment of the project 
must be deferred, for neither Society is ready at pres- 
ent to declare itself as part of a free religious fellow- 
ship pledged to the promotion of universal religion 
in avowed independence of Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism and the other sectarian religions. Never- 
theless, the need of an unsectarian union of unsectar- 
ian Societies is as imperative as ever, and we must 
continue to work for the realization of this religious 
ideal, the Free Church of the World. 

Dear friends, the work we have in hand is a work 
that is neglected or refused by all the other churches 
in the city. How urgent then is the need of maintain- 
ing it and promoting its prosperity and growth! Only 
let us be faithful to the grand principles of our little 
fellowship here in Tacoma, and it will yet prove to be 
the germ out of which shall grow the Church of 
Humanity, standing with open doors of perpetual 
welcome to all who seek for larger truth and nobler life. 
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SYNOPSIS OF OTHER REPORTS. 


Home Crrcuatine Liprarizs, L. H. Wheeler, Sec- 
retary. We have today eight libraries, containing in all 
169 volumes, established in the poorer districts of the 
city, each in charge of a resident librarian and attended 
weekly by the appointed visitor. The members of 
the library association on N street near Eleventh, 
under the direction of Miss Fanny Abbot, the visitor, 
have organized themselves into a club with constitu- 
tion, officers and committees for arranging a program 
for alternate Saturdays. The expense of maintaining 
these libraries, aside from the purchase of books, has 
been $4.15. 

Tue SunpAy ScHoot, Ritter Wilkeson, Secretary 
and Librarian. During 1896 the expenses of the School 
amounted to $68.86. All its debts have been paid, and 
there is a small balance on hand. The “birthday 
treasurer ”’ appointed last September keeps a record of 
the birthday of every member who on the Sunday 
following the birthday contributes as many pennies 
as he or she has years. The money thus collected will 
be used for the purchase of new books for the library. 
The average attendance for 1896 was 78. 

Every six weeksa socialis held in theschool rooms. 
Two of the eight classes study practical ethics, the 
Kindergarten has work of its own, and the remainder 
of the school study the life and work of Paul from 
lessons prepared by Mr. Martin, the superintendent. 

The library contains 274 books, of which only 132 
were taken out during the year. The reason is that 
many of the books are theological or otherwise un- 
suited for children. There are 217 members of the 
Church, and I take it for granted that 150 of these 
could each give at least one book a year to the library 
of the Sunday School. Let every member of the Church 
do his or her part to help us build up a good library. 

THE Free Cuurcu Recorp, Samuel Collyer, Treas- 
urer. The hard times have affected our little enterprise 
severely, and it has seemed at times as if it would be 
best to give it up, but wiser counsels prevailed and 
eastern friends have urged its continuance. So the 
management have started Vol. V. in the belief that you 
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will all faithfully stand by them by not only renewing 
your subscription but by paying up if you are in 
arrears. The books show a balance on hand of $20.96, 
with total assets amounting to $101.96, as against 
$39.25 total liabilities, making the assets in excess of 
liabilities $62.71. 

Lapres’ Frienpiy Soctery, Mrs. Alfred W. Martin, 
President. The extreme financial depression has 
caused us to set aside certain lines of philanthropic 
enterprise that must eventually emanate from the 
Society. Thirty-eight ladies are enrolled, eight of 
whom joined during the past year. A new feature in- 
augurated in October is the monthly meeting of the 
Society to study practical parliamentary law under 
the direction of Mr. Martin. A committee distributes 
literature at the jails and hospitals. The P. O. Mis- 
sion work is being conducted by Mrs. Hendrey in 
Mrs. Low’s absence. The monthly “teas” at the 
church prove to be more successful than ever, stimu- 
lating fellowship and co-operation. The society was 
recently presented with a handsome silver tea service 
by Col. C. P. Ferry. Various entertainments were 
given during the year under the auspices of the 
Society. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE FRATERNITY, J. M. Kean, 
President. During the past year the Fraternity has 
held in the church parlors a series of fourteen sessions 
on ‘ Evolution,’ under the leadership of Mr. Martin. 
It also arranged for a series of down-town entertain- 
ments known as the “Star Course.’ During the 
winter three stereopticon lectures on “Geology and 
Evolution” were given by Mr. Martin, under the 
auspices of the Fraternity, in Chickering Hall. The 
prospectus for 1897 presents a detailed programme of 
socials, lectures, etc. The name of the Fraternity 
should be changed, as it no longer exists to study the 
works of its honorable namesake. The present aim of 
the organization is to promote the social and intellect- 
ual interests of its members. 

Youna Propte’s Crus, Guy K. Llewellyn, Presi- 
dent. This Club has a membership of forty, and is 
pledged to further the interests of the church, and 
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during the past year has confined its efforts principal- 
ly to that end. We hold weekly rehearsals at our 
-minister’s home under the able leadership of Mrs. J. 
Vincent Browne, who has given her services gratui- 
tously. We have now given several parties during 
the year, the most notable being the Young People’s 
Dinner held last June. $25 was turned over to the 
- Church, and the balance has been used to cover inci- 
dental expenses of the Club and for the purchase of 
new music. We are now giving a series of monthly 
parties, and hope thereby to promote the in‘erests of 
our common cause. 


“ee Pansy Cuus, Mrs. Hans Giese, Director. Twenty 
Beh", girls under 14 years constitute the present member- 
_ ship. The systematic course of sewing is being pur- 
-sued regularly every Saturday. Oral examinations. 
have been held, and a public exhibition of work done 
is being considered. 


.  TrEasuRER’s Report, R. T. Reid, Treasurer. 
_ Your Treasurer begs leave to report that while our 
receipts during the past year have not been 
as great as we had _ reason to believe they 
would be, the fact that we are no_ worse 
off financially today than we were a year ago is en- 
_ couraging when we consider the large number of 
_ removals from the city and the severe depression that 
_ has existed in all lines of trade during the past year. 
While we have a deficit in our treasury of nearly a 
thousand dollars which has accumulated during the 
_ past two years, the receipts of the Society are at pres- 
* sent nearly if not quite adequate for its support, and 
a little extra effort on the part of our members will 
enable us to pay off every cent of our floating indebt- 
_ edness during the ensuing year. 

There has been a slight decrease in the amount 
of regular subscriptions pledged as compared with last. 
year, amounting to $85.40 per annum, which will in 
all probability be more than made good by the new 
members who have recently joined our church. The 
receipts from Various sources during the past year: 
amount to $2283.53 and the total expenditures to. 
$2275.88 leaving a balance of $7.65 in the treasury. 
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THE BOND OF LIFE.* 


“The God of the things that are” 

Is the God of the highest heaven 
The God of the morning star, 

Of the thrush that sings at even, 
The God of storm and sunshine, 

Of the wolf, the snail and the bee, 
Of the mountain heights untrodden 

And the soundless depths of the sea. 


The God of the times and the nations, 
Of the planets as they roll, 
Of the numberless constellations, 


Of the limitless human soul. ‘ ae 


For there is nothing small 
And naught can mighty be— 
Archangels, atoms, all 
Embodiments of Thee! 


A single thought divine 
Holds stars and suns in space 
A dream of man is Thine 
And history finds its place. 
When the Universe was young 
Thine was the perfect thought 
That life should be bound in one 
By a strand of Love enwrought. 


* Heretofore unpublished. 
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In the Life of the fern and the lily, 
The dragon and the dove, 

Still through the stress and struggle 
Waxes the bond of Love. 

Out from the ruthless ages 
Rises the incense mild, 

Love of the man and the woman, 
The love of mother and child. 


DAvip STARR JORDAN. 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING AND BECOMING. 


The more thoughtfully it is probed, the deeper 
grows the mystery of being and becoming. Philo- 
sophical contemplation leads step by step to the inevi- 
table conclusion that we are immediately aware of 
nothing but our present individual state of conscious- 
ness. In this one ever lapsing, ever renewed moment 
of conscious awareness the world at large and our own 
being stand revealed ; the external world outspread in 
perceptual picturings, our inner world manifest in 
emotions, thoughts and volitions. Nothing extant here 
but a succession of conscious states as fleeting as time 
itself; the vanishing past with all it brought on and 
on superseded by what makes up the actual present. 
No other medium of world and self-revelation for each 
of us save the ephemeral play of such wholly evan- 
escent stuff as dreams are made of. Yet this flow of 
transient dream or mind-pageantry is all and all to us. 
It arises to form the lucid glimpses through which 
alone we get to know ourselves, bodily and mentally, 
together with that which affects our being from 
outside. 

I wish it lay in my power to give adequate 
expression to the transcendent marvel of this supreme 
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fact of nature—the revived condensation into actual 
mental presence of whatever has been experienced in 
the past with what we now feel, perceive and know; 
the lapsing of it all into fathomless latency moment 
after moment. 

A glamour of continuity seems indeed cast on our 
conscious life ; yet rainbow-like it only seems a lasting 
entity, whilst in verity it is new-made from instant to 
instant; now and now again a new foil of falling 
drops breaking new rays of light. 

Surely it is easy to see that our conscious aware- 
ness is out and out composed of something altogether 
unenduring, altogether insubstantial. Our sensations, 
perceptions, emotions, thoughts and volitions of yes- 
terday, of an hour, nay, of a minute ago, scarcely 
emerged from unconscious depths, have dwindled 
forthwith again out of conscious existence, to be 
replaced by newly arising configurations. Endurance, 
stability, identity, nowise appertain to this phantasma- 
gorical show of vanishing mental states. 

Such being undeniably the case, no other exis- 
tential data being given us, all questions concerning 
the origin, consistency and import of existence can be 
solved in no other way than through interpretation of 
the symbolism of conscious revelation. 

Our percepts, imaging in sensations of sight, 
touch, sound, taste and smell, that which we call the 
external world, are very evidently only conscious sym- 
bols for that which in reality affects our various modes 
of sensibility. What, in fact, can I possibly know of 
your bodily existence, or of that of anything else sub- 
sisting outside my consciousness, save what is thus 
symbolically represented in modesof my own sensorial 
awareness? What, indeed, can I possibly know of my 
own bodily existence save what is thus perceptually 
represented of it in the same symbolical way ? 
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The arm I now see moving, the hand I see 
writing, are no more the actual organs I volitionally 
move, than the arm and hand I see moving and per- 
ceptually realize as belonging to you are your actual 
armand hand. These mere perceptual representations 
of the actual agents have no more reality than arms 
and hands I might see moving in my dreams. 

My individual perception of your bodily existence, 
or of my own, consisting of mostly nothing but pecu- 
liarly disposed color-sensations, cannot itself be your 
or my veritable being. Your or my veritable being 
must have through some power of its own affected my 
visual sensibility, and thus compelled the colored rep- 
resentative perception to arise in me. And it is solely 
from such definite sensorial affection, solely from such 
compelled perception of mine, that | become aware of 
your or my bodily presence, being thereby led to infer 
the existence of sensation-stimulating powers ema- 
nating from your or my veritable being. 

What these powers may be independently of the 
sensorial effects wrought in me, I can form no con- 
ception whatever. Much less can I form a conception 
of the veritable nature and actual subsistence of the 
agent from which these powers emanate. Yet its 
existence and specific characteristics are most vividly, 
though only symbolically, revealed to me through the 
medium of my sensations. Reflected, as in ever so 
many mirrors, your or my bodily existence, or that of 
any other perceptible existent, may at one and the 
same time be reflected in the perception of ever so 
many individual spectators. 

What we perceive as the external world is in truth 
only a symbolical representation of an otherwise un- 
known realm of subsistence ; a symbolical representa- 
tion woven by our own individual modes of sensibility. 
It is, in all verity, a creation wholly sustained by 
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activities emanating from our own _ individual 
being. 

The Christian mystic, Angelus Silesius, felt the 
Deity he worshipped so inseparably blended with him- 
self as to exclaim: ‘ Without me God cannot live a 
single moment.” In no less profound and solemnly 
mystic a’sense the universe we perceive and have 
knowledge of exists, as such, solely through the cre- 
ative potencies of our individual being. Tiny earth- 
lings though we are, thus wondrous are the mystic 
depths of our nature Secured in inscrutable latency 
there dwells within us the faculty of world-creation, 
creation of that world which alone becomes conscious 
to us. 

This conscious world-creation, figured in fleeting 
affections of our own being, what sense-affecting reality 
does it actually symbolize? To form a scientifically 
justified view of our own relation to the world at large, 
it is indispensable not to rely on fantastic conjectures. 
It is from scientific recognition, and not from mere 
emotional fancies, that true religion has to derive its 
aspirations. 

Physical science has generally labored under the 
illusion naturally involved in the perception of the 
so-called external world. It has taken the compelled 
mental percepts for the extra-mental agents arousing 
them. The fact is, as we have seen, that we only 
present to the sense-stimulating powers of the non- 
mental agents the delicately attuned sensibilities of 
our being. These form the sensorial reagents through 
which alone we become aware of the existence and 
characteristics of these agents. In this light it is 
obvious that what is generally called physical force or 
energy is merely the inferred sense-stimulating power 
of the non-mental existent. And what we call matter 
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merely the still more inferential and wholly unknown 
mode of subsistence of the existent itself. 

Rightly considered, sensorial effectuation in us, 
resulting in those percepts we currently call externa] 
things, must be altogether caused by sense-stimulating 
activities. The visual percept, for instance, which I 
call “a table” can be aroused and sustained in me 
solely by sense-stimulating activity. If such activity 
be called “force” or ‘‘ energy,” then our percepts are 
in truth directly representative only of modes of force 
or energy, and not immediately of the force or energy- 
emanating agents. 

What I call a piece of ice is a percept aroused in 
me by definite sense-stimulating activities. When 
this percept changes into what I call water, the entire 
change I perceive has taken place in my own percept, 
which perceptual change is however rightly inferred 
to have been effected by a change in the sense- 
stimulating influences. Searching for a cause of the 
change we furthermore infer that the sense-stimulating 
activity which affects us as the sensation of heat has 
been instrumental in the perceived change. That 
which effected the percept called ice, and that which 
effected the perceptual change called water, together 
with what effected the sensation of heat, are evidently 
all agencies of essentially the same kind, all specific 
activities, whether symbolized by stationary percepts 
in seeming repose, or by such as were undergoing 
change, or merely by a sensation. This indicates that 
there exists in reality no such trenchant distinction in 
nature as that currently designated by the terms 
“matter” and “energy.” That which becomes re- 
vealed to us by affecting our senses must be in constant 
activity, and its characteristics are all conveyed to us 
by specific modes of such activity. 
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This fact, more or less clearly recognized, is 
leading thoughtful physicists to discard the concept 
of matter as referring to the underlying agent in 
physical occurrences, supplanting it altogether with 
the concept of ‘‘ force” or “energy.” 

Still, activity cannot be conceived as _ self- 
sustained. It must needs be the activity of some 
enduring agent. But it is in fact only in a remotely 
symbolical way that the presence, characteristics and 
changes of this agent are revealed to us through its 
specific sense-stimulating activities. 

The given subject-matter of physical science is 
therefore not, as generally believed, the actual agents 
and their powers, not so-called material bodies and 
their forces, but the sensorial effects aroused in us. 
The mission of physical science is accurately to 
ascertain the order, enchainment and peculiarities 
of the perceptual reactions effected in us. 

The changes scientifically ascertained as taking 
place in and among percepts on varying sense- 
stimulation are rightly inferred to indicate corre- 
sponding changes in the agents from whom the 
sense-stimulating activities emanate. But it is a 
misinterpretation to assume that any sense-stimulating 
activity, any socalled force or energy, can detach 
itself from the agent of which it is the activity, and 
then enter into another agent in which it becomes 
converted into a different mode of activity, motion, 
force, or energy. 

This prevalent misconception leads necessarily to 
the dualistic view, that the perceptible substratum 
of activity is itself absolutely inert, whilst something 
of an entirely different nature is, under protean modes 
of manifestation, rushing in and out of it, grouping, 
energizing and qualifying it. Here there is postulated 
on the one hand as substratum of activity the inde- 
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structible matter of mechanical science; on the other 
hand, as actuating power, its indestructible energy. 
There exists in reality no such thoroughgoing dualism 
in nature. 

Activity, motion, force or energy conceived as an 
entity detachable from acting agents and assuming 
various modes of manifestation has no more reality 
than the shadow of a ghost. This inane conception 
has, however, given rise to the doubly fallacious con- 
clusion that all natural phenomena are the varied 
manifestation of one single universal force; which, of 
course, really means the manifestation of an all- 
emanating, all-creating unknowable agent. 

In physical nature we have experience only of 
definite disparate percepts symbolizing definite dis- 
parate agents. The changes occurring in and among 
these percepts indicate changes occurring in and 
among the symbolized agents. But never is there any 
kind of interconvertibility indicated. The changes 
are wrought in the same way as changes are wrought 
in our own being; either merely through stimulation, 
or through composition and decomposition, either 
mechanically or chemically. A mechanical influence 
merely arouses activity from within the stimulated 
agents. Mechanical impact, for example, the agitation 
which affects us as heat. Chemical interaction tends 
to the composition or decomposition of the interacting 
agents. Nowhere is there any trace of convertibility. 

Rational interpretation of our compelled percepts 
justifies us then in inferring as its symbolized object 
a complex of specific extra-mental, sense-stimulating 
existents, subsisting under definite modes of inter- 
action. ‘This is all we can legitimately assert. 

To a correct understanding of the relation of the 
world imaged in the individual consciousness of each 
of us to that which it symbolizes, it is of the utmost 
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importance clearly to recognize that the extra-mental, 
sense-stimulating agents cannot possibly be of the 
same mental nature as the aroused percepts. In the 
assumption of identity of mental nature obtaining 
between our percepts and the percept-arousing influ- 
ences is to be found Berkeley’s fundamental error, 
involving the conclusion that perception and being 
are identical. 

Nothing of a mental nature, nothing forming 
part of our consciousness, has as such the least power 
to affect the sensibility of other beings. If you con- 
sisted of nothing but mental stuff, of nothing but 
emotions, sensations, perceptions, thoughts and voli- 
tions, you would be wholly invisible, wholly impalpable 
to me. 

It is certain then that if, on the one hand, we, 
and the other existents, of the perceptible world do 
not consist of what is currently called matter ; on the 
other hand, it is no less certain that we and the other 
existents do not consist of what is currently called 
mind. If it is a fallacy to infer the existence of a 
material universe, possessing properties transported 
from our own sensations and perceptions, in fact made 
up of them; it is no less a fallacy to infer the exist- 
ence of an immaterial universe possessing the nature 
of what we know as our own mental states and 
faculties. 

Contrary to this conclusion transcendental ideal- 
ism teaches that the essence of things is intelligence ; 
that the final reality underlying and actuating creation 
is of the nature of what we know as our intelligence. 
It is obvious, however, that what we know as our 
intelligence is nowise akin to the powers which con- 
stitute and sustain the perceptible universe. Our 
intelligence, as such, is utterly powerless to enter into 
activity as an efficient cause, that is as something 
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capable of effecting changes in the extra-mental, 
sense-affecting agents. We merely intelligently utilize 
for our human purposes efficiencies already subsisting 
in nature, over which our intelligence has not the 
slightest causative influence. When we strike a match 
we utilize powers inherent in our bodily organs, as 
well as powers inherent in what we perceptually 
realize as a match. These powers of the extra-mental, 
perceptible agents have no affinity whatever with our 
intelligence. Intelligence is a forceless inner aware- 
- ness, a symbolical recognition which enables our 
extra-mental being to direct the movements of its 
voluntary organs in mechanical ways suited to its needs. 

Perceptive intelligence enables us to select, for 
example, articles for food; but the nourishing quali- 
ties of such food, as well as its organic appropriation 
as nutriment, are efficiencies appertaining to the 
extra-mental agents involved in the process. Moral 
intelligence enables us to select such modes of directing 
the conduct of our bodily being as conform to our 
moral ideal. If fasting forms part of this ideal we 
abstain from taking food; if exposure to danger in a 
noble cause, we do not even shrink from bodily 
destruction; if compassion with fellow-beings, we 
express such in words and deeds. 

All this granted, perchance; whence, it will be 
asked, this mental awareness of ours, with its thrilling 
emotions, its world-realizing perceptions, its keenly 
comprehensive intelligence, its far-reaching volitional 
intentions, its self-transcending moral ideal ? 

It will hardly be maintained that what we perceive 
as earth, water and air—however marvelously equipped 
with specific properties and interacting efficiencies— 
it will hardly be maintained that they are also endowed 
with mentality such as is evinced in perception, intelli- 
gence and moral conduct. No more can this be said 
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of the entire globe on which we dwell, and with whose 
belongings we are so vitally interconnected. No more 
of all the myriad stars, suns, planets and satellites. 

It is a pathetic illusion to evoke moral consolation 
from outside our own human kind ; from the existence 
in boundless space of innumerable blazing, cooling, 
extinguishing worlds, made out and out of lifeless, 
insentient stuff. The tremendous, unthinkable im- 
mensity of these countless constellations of unfeeling 
masses can be sublime to us only in its utterly 
crushing and dwarfing hugeness. Such, in fact, is 
what ‘cosmic motion” really amounts to. Nothing 
of what we humanly most prize can be detected in all 
the illimitable expanse of the world-peopled skies ; no 
compassionate understanding, no loving-kindness, no 
sentient affection of any sort. From zenith to nadir 
it is wholly irresponsive to our human sentiments and 
aspirations. Altogether rooted in extra-mental nature 
as our own being evidently is, such nature never- 
theless confronts us as something with which we 
have no emotional affinity. Its intrinsic efficiencies 
are revealed to us only in measure as they come to 
affect our sundry modes of sensibility. Its origin is 
all inscrutable; its constituting potencies nowise akin 
to our conscious states ; its destiny swayed by what to 
us is utterly incomprehensible. 

Our human mentality, with all its abilities, is a 
generic outcome, not attributable to any other kind 
of being. It is most evidently the result of as gradual, 
as slowly toilsome a development, an elaboration, a 
veritable new creation of something not originally 
existing, as our bodily organization itself. Indeed, all 
careful investigation points to the fact of its being 
wholly an outcome of such organization, and indis. 
solubly involved in its actual relations. 
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It contradicts positive experience to maintain that 
out of low beginnings nothing higher can be developed 
as a new creation ; that all apparent development pre- 
supposes as its emanating source something superior 
to itself. 

Following the gradual descent and dissolution of 
animal and vegetable bodies until we reach the so- 
called inorganic compounds out of which they are 
built, and then farther down the scale of being to the 
molten and eventually to the nebular mass from which 
after endless commotion and convulsive clashing has 
merged at last into existence what we now recognize 
as the perceptible world and our own being—following 
this downward slope of creation with all the scrupulous 
diligence of scientific investigation, we have to admit 
that we are devoid of any faculty capable of detecting 
in the primitive world-material revealed through the 
spectroscope, or in its congelations into the crust of 
our mother earth, the promise and potency of develop- 
ment into higher and higher forms of being. No 
intellectual penetration on our part can forecast, with- 
out previous analogical experience, what new prop- 
erties may come into existence through what we call 
chemical combination of pre-existing components. 
Yet, no doubt, in some incomprehensible way the 
potentiality of such new formation must have rested 
within the specific constitution of the pre-existing 
components. 

Our organism is found to consist: altogether of the 
realized specific potentialities inherent in what we 
perceptually recognize as its few constituent elements ; 
realized, however, as a product of endless vitalizing 
elaboration and unintermittent interaction with the 
surrounding influences of the world at large. The 
entire process was and is still carried on in the extra- 
mental sphere of existence by extra-mental powers 
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altogether removed from our conscious awareness. 
We receive thus our complete being with all its bodily 
and mental faculties, with all its organic adaptations 
to a most complex environment; we receive it sus- 
tained from instant to instant from a creative source 
welling from depths incommensurably beyond the 
fathoming by any conception of ours. 

The human affection we call love is indeed 
wasted on the empty air, when diverted from our 
sentient fellow-beings and lavished in ever so fervent 
adoration on the creative potencies manifest in nature. 
Yet do our human sentiments and aspirations receive 
adequate response in the sense-hidden realm of 
creative activity. For is not our entire being the 
cumulated result of such creative activity ? And so, 
of necessity, is and will be every additional organic 
increment involving increased mental impressibility 
and elevation. 

Our present sentiments arise from an organically 
secured matrix, and find their sphere of fulfillment in 
the reciprocal exchange of like sentiments organized 
in our fellow-beings. And our aspirations toward 
higher fulfillment, if in harmony with the progressive 
bent of creation, will not fail to receive as heretofore 
the organizing, the structurally realizing sanction from 
the ever-ready creative potencies. 

On the other hand, deterioration will inevitably 
befall our bodily and mental faculties if not exerted 
in harmony with these same creative potencies, to 
which they owe their existence, and by which they are 
unremittingly sustained. 

Epmunp MonrTGoMERY. 
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WHY MAKE THE EFFORT TO ESTABLISH A 
FREE CHURCH? 


It becomes us, even for our own sake, to review our 
motives and group together our reasons for the 
struggle through which we are compelled to keep alive 
our organization and to believe and teach as we do. 

In looking over the progress of the past we see 
that higher ideas and truer principles have been per- 
ceived by the few, first; that they have been taught 
by them to a small number of followers, and through 
those have been spread to an ever-widening multitude, | 
till at last they have become the common heritage of 
humanity. If those to whom the light first came had 
refused for any reason to teach others, no progress 
would have been made. The perception of any truth 
involves not only the right but the duty of declaring 
it, at any cost. 

The highest religious organizations below the 
Free Church today have only reached the level of the 
teaching of Parker and Emerson, who were abhorred 
fifty years ago. Holmes tells us that the Unitarians 
applied to Emerson the epithets which the orthodox 
had used against them for years. There is little doubt 
that the masses will, in another fifty years, gladly 
accept these doctrines and forget, even deny, that 
their denominational ancestors had ever denounced 
them and founded churches to overthrow them. The 
time has come when we could teach the doctrines of 
Parker and Emerson with little opposition, with 
wealth, fashion and numbers as a following ; and with 
abundance of aid from older churches in the East. 
The East profits by the toil of the West and is willing 
to devote a part of that gain as a missionary fund to 
convert the West to their views on many subjects. 
We, however, have been called, not to follow in a well- 
beaten path a multitude of fellow-travelers, but to be 
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’ pioneers, to blaze a path through the almost untrodden 
forest of dark superstitions and to bear again the 
same ostracism, misrepresentation and neglect that 
these leaders did fifty years ago for what is quite 
acceptable now. We have the assurance that our 
ideas will finally prevail and be universally accepted , 
but too late to do us any good, or bestow upon us any 
crown but one of thorns. We can look only to the 
chosen few for encouragement and aid, to the few who 
are by nature reformers, who are driven and led by 
ideas and forced by their native nobility to struggle 
for unpopular truth, and who seek no reward but 
the satisfaction of serving the cause of truth. Thomas 
Paine has waited overa hundred years for recognition. 
Now three societies are about to erect a statue of him 
in Washington ; it is to be without seam or opening, 
to guard against destruction by explosives. What a 
commentary on the character of Bible worshippers! 
There is no doubt that as enlightenment spreads, his 
fame is sure; for his teaching is already accepted by an 
ever-increasing multitude. While others were fifty or 
a hundred years ago ahead of their day, much of his 
teaching is for all time and his main doctrines are 
universal. 

We behold the world darkened, its progress 
retarded, its strength destroyed, and its happiness 
blighted by certain false theories that have no founda- 
tion in fact, but have been held so long, taught so 
persistently, and enforced upon childhood so early, 
that they have become second nature. As insanity in 
families breaks out at certain ages or under similar 
circumstances, so we see the conversion mania, under 
the stimulus of revival ‘‘ pow-wows,” the howling of 
expert hypnotists and the singing of exciting hymns, 
bringing under its influence those who had no thought 
that it was hereditary with them. They become spirit- 
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ually intoxicated by its influence, and are gathered 
into the fold with great rejoicing ; “another proof,” 
they cry, “of the power of the Gospel!” We find the 
belief in the miraculous kept alive by an ancient 
book that contains a few steps in the religious experi- 
ence of a barbarous people on their way to semi- 
civilization. We see that this belief prevents people 
from learning and having confidence in the eternal 
and beneficent !aws under which we are placed. We 
know that security, peace and progress can be 
achieved only by learning and obeying these laws 
and in regarding such knowledge and obedience our 
highest duty and most blessed privilege. The Bible 
begins and ends with miracle, with a false theory of 
the universe and its laws. The belief in the miracu- 
lous origin of the Bible itself is part of this false 
theory ; for it assumes that the natural investigation 
and research of the human mind are not to be relied 
upon, that reason and science are false guides and 
that truth necessary for salvation must be directly 
communicated miraculously by God himself to a few 
people, in a far distant past, and that we must unques- 
tioningly accept this record, however unreasonable 
and monstrous it may seem to us, however contrary 
to reason, experience and common sense it may be. 
This weakens the mind and opens the door for the 
priest, who is made necessary in translating and inter- 
preting it; and it shuts the door to progress and 
natural growth, to reason, investigation and _ self- 
reliance. The aim of the book and the priest is to 
destroy man’s trust in his natural powers, his common 
sense, his God-given intuitions ; leading him to regard 
this natural inheritance as unholy, utterly untrust- 
worthy, totally depraved. They teach that by nature 
man is all wrong, hating what he ought to love and 
loving what he ought to hate. Under the guidance of 
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this book and its priest man is led to believe that 
God’s ways have been changed on account of man’s 
disobedience, that God cursed one day what he had 
pronounced very good the day before, that now God 
hates man in his natural estate, that the earth is 
under a curse for his sin; that what happens 
around us and in us is largely the work of evil spirits, 
or of an angry and hostile deity; that the devil 
is ‘the prince of the power of the air;” that weeds 
which have made our soil, and by cultivation become 
the life of man are part of God’s curse, that pain, 
weakness and death are God’s especial curse. In 
these they fail to see the love and pity that have been 
developed in human hearts by this inheritance. If 
the earth had produced without our care and toil, we 
never should have developed into real manhood ; and 
if there were no weakness, woe and death, no one 
needing our pity and aid, the sweetest instincts of 
humanity would have had no existence in him. 
Instead of looking for God in the beauty, order and 
harmony of the universe, they see him only in what 
they find recorded of divine interferences with this 
order and law. Instead of seeing God in the law we 
call gravitation, which holds us in our places on the 
earth in its rapid flight through space and which 
keeps all worlds in their orbits, they look for his 
power only in the supposed violation of this law—in 
waters standing like a wall, an axe swimming, or a 
human being kept alive in a whale under water for 
three days. They are not encouraged to study these 
laws and forces that they may make them their fellow- 
servants ; they depend upon prayer, the supernatural, 
to guard them from danger. They fought against 
lightning-rods, precaution against disease, life-insur- 
ance and healing agents ; teaching that there was a 
special providence over each person and that such 
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agencies tempted providence. They teach that God 
will kill or keep alive as he sees fit ; and when a man 
dies now they claim that God removed him, even 
when we know he destroyed his life by dissipation. 
They ignore law, fixed and eternal principles, the 
experience of all sane minds, and teach a doctrine 
which, if men fully believed and practiced it, no one 
would do anything but pray. If “ prayer moves the 
hand that moves the world,” how superfluous are all 
our weak efforts at self-protection or any effort to 
reform the world? Again, the system we contend 
against regards salvation as a change in the attitude 
of God, purely objective ; not as self-culture, the effort 
to perfect ourselves, to live according to law and io 
discharge the duties that devolve upon us in our 
environment. They teach that God is jealous of our 
natural love for our babes and may remove them to 
compel our love to him. They make our duty to those 
dependent upon us as secondary to our duty to what 
they call God, which mostly seems to mean the 
church. If one’s natural affections are strong and 
he neglects the church, its fasts and ceremonies, for 
love of family and home, such an one lives and dies 
under a sense of God’s displeasure; “having done 
nothing for God,” as they are taught, they have no 
hope of heaven; most likely a terrible fear of hell, 
while all their lives they have denied themselves for 
the good of their families. Such horrid doctrine 
sprang up in a barbarous time, among cruel and 
bloodthirsty people, and would soon die out of our 
lives, if it were not systematically taught by the 
millions of preachers, who, as Holmes says, “deal in 
terror as a trade.” The race, burdened with care, 
véxation and struggle for bread, the effort to escape 
death in many forms, ought not to be burdened, even 
crushed, under blind fear in regard to a life about 
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which no living man knows anything. If this fear 
for themselves and their loved ones is not so great or 
so common as in former years, it is because noble 
men have risked all to cry out against it; and not 
from any change in the book or the teachers who rely 
upon it to subdue men to their sway. There is 
nothing in nature, reason or common sense to suggest 
such an hereafter; it depends altogether upon this 
book, even in it there are more passages against such 
a doctrine than in its favor. These doctrines are 
taught and kept alive by those who profit by this fear 
are made powerful by this dread that they alone 
originate. Christianity cannot be purged of these 
horrors ; that has been tried for hundreds of years. 
If one accepts the teaching even of Jesus, they cannot 
escape from this doctrine. We cannot afford to subject 
the minds of men to this danger; by accepting his 
teaching as the end of question we help to enslave 
men, not to free them. If one dies before this change 
they call ‘‘conversion,” those who love him are led to 
mourn his eternal suffering, no matter how good and 
pure, just and loving he has been. The supposed 
miraculous origin of the Bible, calling it “God’s 
Word,” is the sole cause of all this woe and horror. 
To escape this priest-begotten doom, people in weak- 
ness and sickness alienate their property to some 
church or institution to perpetuate this horror and 
fasten it upon the tender minds of children. These 
institutions send out over the world hosts of teachers, 
billions of Bibles and similar publications, engage the 
wealth and talent of the land to fasten it upon society 
through business, friendship, and even in the arena 
of politics. It is all a man’s chance for office is worth 
to be known as rejecting Christianity openly. They 
are constantly besieging lawmakers to get some force 
to compel men to bow to this image they have set up. 
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They have so skillfully manipulated all elements of 
society that it is next to an impossibility to stem this 
tide of effort and to counteract these evil doctrines 
and agencies. Few are willing to sacrifice business, 
friendship, society, political aspirations, personal 
recognition and all that is outwardly dear in life, to 
the fearless love of duty, the sacred trust that a great 
truth lays upon the soul. But we are confident of final 
success ; for we are striving for the simple truth, and 
are ready at any time to accept new truth, whatever 
sacrifice such acceptance may demand of us. Right 
and truth will surely prevail, to doubt this is the 
worst form of atheism. There is not a dogma of the 
churches to which we object that can bear the test of 
science, reason and human experience. There is only 
one plea: “It is the word of God.” When, however, 
we demand proof of this, it is not given. We desire 
to have the race study science instead of fable, good 
literature instead of self-contradictory superstitions ; 
to learn the laws of the universe and obey them, 
instead of asking God to change them, or to forgive 
when they are broken or neglected. We labor and 
suffer reproach to make men self-respecting and self- 
reliant. We believe, since life has been thrust upon 
us, that love of all created beings is back of all and 
in all; that life is a good gift, and obedience will 
bring happiness. We are not born under a curse, but 
under countless blessings. No imaginary fall or im- 
possible devil darkens our hopes or depresses our 
spirits. All things are still very good; it is ours to 
learn their nature and the laws under which they 
exist. We know that these laws are unchangeable and 
beneficent. We think it is irreligious to imagine that 
they are wrong, and to ask God to change them or 
render them inoperative. All good will come through 
these laws, but those trusting to prayers or ceremonies 
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to change them are doomed to disappointment and 
loss ; they have experienced this till their prayers are 
a wail of woe, and a disquietude of mind, which 
shows itself in all their so-called “service of God.” 
Every day that goes by, with its natural order un- 
broken and unchanged, strengthens our faith and 
weakens theirs. For proof of their theories they have 
to trust to uncertain coincidences and to anonymous 
reports in old manuscripts, written in a bygone era by 
.ignorant and marvel-loving peoples, in an altogether 
unscientific age. For proof of our ideas we have but 
to look upon this world with open eyes, observe and 
reason from cause to effect. The spectacle of this 
grand and harmonious universe, with all its order and 
laws, and men on their knees on the street, in the 
church, in the school-room, and even in our halls of 
legislation, and in the family, begging the great God 
to change, to do tueir way and not his, to withdraw 
his curse, to forgive their wrongdoings and abstain 
from damning the heathen for not believing in a book 
they never saw and obeying a gospel they never heard, 
is so obnoxious and abhorrent to us that we can but 
cry out against it though men stone us. We desire to 
free men from a belief that is the root of all this; 
that is, a belief in the miraculous origin and inspira- 
tion of a book against which our reason, our experi- 
ence and the heart within us plead. All would be well 
if men believed the truth, that this book contains 
simply the imaginings of ignorant and credulous 
men ; ofttimes, the crafty sayings of interested priests 
who expected to profit by the tithes and sacrifices they 
so strictly enjoined. We know that here and there 
the voice of the prophet may be heard condemning 
all that the priests enjoined and uttering forth words 
of deep truth, real reverence for God and desire to 
benefit man. But those who desire to gain power and 
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prestige by its use overlook the good and enforce the 
superstitious ; preach Paul and ignore Jesus. We do 
not believe that dreams three thousand years old are 
any more reliable than those of three hours ago. The 
belief in ancient miracle cannot rest upon any founda- 
tion that would be insufficient to prove them now. 
How much testimony would it require to substantiate 
such miracles now? Has God changed? Has one 
jot or tittle of his law failed? What is the experience 
of all sane men during all authentic history? If 
miracles were ever necessary they are now; for not 
one in a thousand believes in them, while nearly all 
did in olden times, among all peoples as well as 
among the Hebrews. Does it honor God to teach that 
our wailing is necessary to restrain his wrath or sug- 
gest his duty ? Why should we be so afraid of his 
anger, lest we provoke it in some unknown way, or 
by loving the dear ones he has given us? If we love 
not these, his creatures whom we do see, how can we 
love him whom no man hath seen at any time, and 
whom we must judge only by what we do see and feel. 
Is there any proof that a prayer was ever answered or 
that nature’s laws ever failed? If prayer is ever an- 
swered, if miracles ever happened, then there is no 
law. If faith can remove mountains our geographies 
could only tell us where they were; but what faith 
may have transported them beyond the sea, who can 
tell? If “prayer moves the hand that moves the 
world,” why should we labor? If God inspires men 
with all knowledge, why should we spend weary hours 
in study? Why found colleges and schools of learn- 
ing? They say the days of miracles are past and 
that miracles are a proof of God’s power; then all that 
is, left us is a doubtful record of a God that once ex- 
isted. Our knowledge of him is only second-handed. 
I have first to believe the word of some one who says 
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God spoke to him. When I doubt this, I am not 
doubting God or his word. Nothing can be proven 
from a record, till you have proved your record: 
Those who knew nothing of natural law easily be- 
lieved in miracle. All ancient peoples appear to 
have believed in miracle. Why should I doubt all 
but one, and insist on a belief in that one? Hall 
Caine puts into the mouth of one of his characters, 
when told that if innocent, God would protect him: 
“T believe in religion and in going to the kirk and sing- 
ing hymns, whiles, and even taking a spell at the auld 
book, but when it comes to a matter of life and death, 
damme, if I don’t want summat more substantial.” 
This, fortunately, is the common attitude, whatever 
be the profession on Sundays. It sounds well in 
prayers and hymns and sacred literature, but it is 
contrary to the experience of the race. God has not 
interfered to protect the innocent or defend the 
righteous, and many dying words have been in sub- 
stance, ‘‘ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It requires many years of labor to free men from 
inherited superstitions, especially when they are be- 
ing carefully instructed in them from youth. Is it 
any wonder that our work is difficult, our task a hard 
one and very discouraging? When I reflect upon 
the harm done by these false teachings and the good 
that would come from a knowledge of the truth, I 
marvel that all who see the light do not proclaim it. 
Christianity plays into the tyrant’s hands, saying: 
“Slaves, obey your masters,” and exhorting all to wait 
patiently for a day of miraculous judgment. The 
Bible is on the side of tyrants and the church has 
always followed it, has never come out for any reform 
till its success was assured. It teaches that that dis- 
tant land of Palestine is holy, sacred its literature and 
divine its institutions; while all other lands and lit- 
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eratures are profane and secular; calling the discon- 
nected utterances of ignorant men in a barbarous age- 
holy, and Whittier’s sublime poetry profane literature. 
The old prefaced their teaching with a “Thus saith 
the Lord,’ but modern prophets, though they make 
no such audacious claim, have written that which 
bears the stamp of truth; and all truth is divine, and 
all falsehood profane, no matter by what man or Lord 
spoken. Isit a good thing to teach children a na- 
tional, partial, jealous God? Should they not be taught 
of a universal Spirit that pervades all, smiles in all 
loving faces, and shines in the sun, and gives joy to 
all hearts, instead of a suspicious being dogging their 
footsteps to punish ? What child ever rejoiced in the 
God of the Old Testament? If a child manifested 
any such tendency we should know that disease had 
done its fatal work; while all children love the real 
God of field and flower, of joy and gladness. A God 
into whose hands it is a fearful thing to fall, whose 
threatened presence adds terror to death and dread to 
the unknown, is certainly not the God of this beauti- 
ful universe, as Tennyson says: “If there is such a 
‘god may the Great God curse him and bring him to 
nought.” 

This then is our work, the work of the Free 
Church of Universal Religion. We are alone in this 
fair city and nearly alone in the world. We labor to 
overthrow the false in all religions, even Christianity, 
and to establish the true wherever found. Our task 
is to overthrow much that the others teach. We make 
no secret of this. We labor to fit man to live this 
life and to enjoy it. We are not fitting man especially 
. for death and the great beyond of which we know so 
little. We trust that the best living here will prove 
the best preparation for that. The harder our task 
the more unpopular it is, the weaker we are, the more 
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we are deserted, the more necessary we are. Organ- 
ized error can be overthrown only by organized truth. 
To those who have braved all and still bravely stand 
by what sometimes seems a folorn hope, I offer my 
congratulations, I hail you as fellow-workers in a 
glorious cause, even the cause of truth and light; fel- 
low-workers with the best and grandest of all ages 
and races, sharers of their toil and partakers of their 
glorious inheritance. 
R. B. Marsu. 


EDITORIAL. 
TO THE READERS OF ‘“‘THE UNSECTARIAN.” 


The Unsectarian has been discontinued for the 
purpose of joining in with “The Free Church Record.” 
It is believed that the cause we labor for could in this 
way be more efficiently served. I earnestly invite all 
friends of the cause to subscribe for the ‘‘ Record” 
and thus aid a movement which is sure to succeed in 
a few years, and which now, in atime of small things, 


greatly needs support. 
Fraternally, 


R. B. Marsa. 


THE TWO ELEMENTS OF PRAYER. 


There is a widespread and natural aversion to 
criticising prayer. The critic is warned to refrain 
from shedding reason’s light upon the doctrine of 
prayer because it is feared that prayer will perish in 
the process. Prayer, we are told, is like love which 
simply insists on loving rather than pause to ask why 
it loves. Prayer, they say, is a sentiment, a heart- 
flower that will fade and die beneath the breath of 
criticism. But they who argue thus forget that prayer 
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is thought as well as sentiment, intellectual as well as 
emotional. Prayer is a combination of these two ele- 
ments. It consists of ideas and of emotions stirred 
by the ideas. There can be no such thing as an ap- 
peal merely to the feelings because they originate in 
ideas; they are the result of ideas upon the heart. 
Before one can love God one must have some zdea of 
God; thought must precede feeling. Religious emo- 
tions are the effect of religious ideas on the heart, 
albeit that we are unconscious of the process. Prayer, 
therefore, has both an intellectual and an emotional 
element, inseparably united. And it is of the utmost 
consequence that the intellectual basis should be a 
true one, that our ideas of God should be in harmony 
with all known facts so that we may be sure of build- 
ing correct conceptions of prayer upon true founda- 
tion-ideas of the universe and of God. Modern 
thought has given us a new idea of God, a new con- 
ception of the universe, consequently old ideas of 
prayer must be adapted to these discoveries else the 
comfort and inspiration derived from prayer will dis- 
appear. There can be no permanent comfort in any 
belief if one suspects it is false. 

And just as love is always deeper and securer 
when reason has shown that it is founded on facts 
and not on fancies, so prayer is always nobler and 
more satisfying to the soul when reason rather than 
tradition supplies the channels in which the senti- 
ments of prayer may freely flow. 


THE TRANSIENT IN PRAYER. 


No thinking man is at liberty to choose whether 
or not he will ask questions about prayer. He cannot 
resist inquiries and he knows that if something has 
happened which directly concerns the ideas of prayer 
he inherited from the past, he must fearlessly investi- 
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gate what has occurred and proceed to square his be- 
lief with it, else he becomes the victim of superstition 
and error. 

The Bible ideas of prayer, as taught by the Old 
Testament prophets or by the New Testament writers 
are among its transient elements. Moses and Isaiah, 
Jesus and Paul and James, all alike held the only 
doctrine of prayer possible on the Ptolemaic theory of 
the universe which prevailed till the sixteenth century 
of our era. They all alike believed that prayer could 
avert war, stay pestilence, abate famine, dispel disease, 
stop planets, cause iron to float and water to burn. 
They could not have believed otherwise. Their con- 
ception of the offering of prayer harmonized exactly 
with the then known prevailing ideas of the universe 
and of God. They knew nothing of what we call 
“modern science,” never heard of ‘natural law,” had 
no notion of the workings of cause and effect but as- 
cribed the commonest physical phenomena to super- 
natural causes and conceived of God as a huge being 
presiding over the world of matter and of man, govern- 
ing the whole by a double system of miracles and laws. 
How natural, therefore, to ask this localized ‘“ non- 
natural man” to grant their requests, to interfere 
with this, stop that and change the orderly course of 
the world’s progress, believing that if they only prayed 
sincerely enough and long enough their petitions 
would be granted. 

But science, that is, exact knowledge, has wholly 
changed these old ideas of the universe and of God and 
therefore also of prayer. It is no longer possible to 
think of God as the Bible writers thought of Him. 
Even Paul, though he uses phrases that fit cosmic 
theism, had in mind only Christian theism as por- 
trayed by Jesus and by the Jewish prophets before 
him. Those marvellous modern discoveries—the in- 
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finiteness of the universe, the reign of law, the 
persistence of force, the law of evolution, the “in- 
finite and eternal Energy whence all things pro- 
ceed’’—these results of modern thought have affected 
the problem of prayer. They have proved that peti- 
tional prayer is superstition, that law governs the 
spiritual and material worlds and that consequently 
prayer for either spiritual or material gifts is out of 
date, all the effects of prayer being produced by 
obedience to the laws that govern them and not by 
a miraculous break in the orderly processes of Nature. 


DOES GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 


The notion of God answering petitions involves 
certain reflections upon the character of God wholly 
at variance with our ideas of His justice and love. 
Were God to answer our prayers for rain when our 
neighbor is longing for continued sunshine, God 
would be obliged to restrict the rainfall to our acres 
or injure our neighbor for the sake of benefitting us. 

Were God to answer our prayers for deliverance 
from disease and the neglect a suffering mother with 
five children, although she implores Him to help her, 
would it not mean that God is partial and cruel? Yet 
this is the conclusion to which we are forced if we 
accept the old idea of prayer. Again, if all the ele- 
ments of nature are liable to change suddenly in re- 
sponse to prayer, what would become of civilization ? 
What has made civilization possible but the convic- 
tion that these elements will always act in the same 
way under the same conditions? The weather bureau 
at Washington illustrates the inefficacy of prayer for 
rain. The bureau of vital statistics, where the connec- 
tion between dirt and death, fetor and fever is traced 
with mathematical exactness, indicates that the death- 
rate is not modified by the fervid utterances of peti- 
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tional prayer. An hour in the laboratory of the physio- 
logical psychologist will satisfy the most saintly soul 
that vices and crimes obey their laws as do weather 
and disease, unaffected by prayers for honesty, tem- 
perance and unselfishness. 

We cannot change the universal plan so as to 
adapt it to our wishes, we must adapt ourselves to it. 
As some one has well said: ‘God has so ordered the 
universe that every possible effect of petitional prayer 
is guaranteed without it,” whether for material or for 
spiritual good. Petitional prayer does not work be- 
cause it is not necessary. 


THE PERMANENT IN PRAYER. 


What remains of prayer after petition has gone 
out of it? There remains a kind of prayer that is 
rational and helpful; rational, because in perfect ac- 
cord with all that science teaches about the universe; 
helpful, because it seems to satisfy spiritual needs that 
naught else is so well empowered to satisfy as is prayer. 
When we examine the crudest and most superstitious 
prayers we ever heard or read we find that besides 
petition it contains the expression of gratitude for 
benefits enjoyed, aspiration toward ideals unattained, 
reverential awe in the presence of the Unknown, 
yearning for oneness with the Infinite and Eternal. 
Now science has made no discovery that does away 
with these non-petitional elements of prayer. There 
is a place for communion, aspiration, the losing of 
self in what is higher than self to find our real self. 

How absurd then is the notion that because the 
irrational in prayer has gone, all prayer must go. 
All error in the world is kept alive only by the 
fragment of truth that it hides. So the erroneous 
conception of prayer enshrines the scientifically 
established truth that there exists a Power, not 
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ourselves, on which we are dependent and which, 
if we are in harmony with its methods, secures 
for us strength and blessedness. And as long as this 
truth confronts man the human heart ‘will irresistibly 
respond to it with expressions of reverence, awe, 
rapture, adoration; with outpourings of gratitude and 
aspiration. The permanent in ‘prayer, therefore, in- 
cludes these elements. Communion of the finite with 
the Infinite, through the medium of words or without 
them, represents that part of prayer which harmonizes 
with the universal facts of the cosmos, the universal 
laws of thought and the universal spiritual needs of 
man. The permanent part in prayer, like the divine 
element in love cannot be defined. It must be ex- 
perienced to be understood and they who know what 
it is know that it cannot be reduced to a formula. 

Yet while we freely confess that true prayer is 
indefinable, we may approximate an adequate defini- 
tion. This indeed we are bound to do in order that 
the far reaching differences between the old and the 
new idea of prayer may be understood. Let us en- 
deavor to state in a few sentences what we mean by 
prayer, conscious that our definitions must necessarily 
fall short of all we would have it include. 

Prayer is the supreme experience of our spiritual 
nature, its highest, most ideal mood and thrill of 
reverential feeling. It is the soul seeking self-identi- 
fication with the Over-Soul, so that the bounds of its 
own personality melt away in the thought of the infinite 
Life, the infinite Heart. It is the soul throbbing with 
reverential awe as it bathes in the serene atmosphere 
of divine realities. Prayer is a standing within the 
reality of God, the perpetual Presence, infinitely near, 
and there letting the soul pour out its fulness, owning 
the shameful conquests of temptation, repenting of 
the abandoned strife, rebuilding the fallen purpose 
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and restoring the lost majesty of a free will. Itisa 
communing with the highest and deepest within us 
which is itself a manifestation of God; the God.force 
in ourselves that calls to character, io truth and to 
love. A certain woman once said: ‘I have been 
praying all my life to be good and I have just dis- 
covered that I must pray to myself.” Yes, to herself, 
but none the less to God, because the supreme dwell- 
Ing place of God is in the being of man. There, in 
the God-force common to us all, is God most manifest 
and in addressing that we address God. The prayer 
of Emerson at Cambridge had no pronouns init. A 
sacred soliloquy it was, saturated with the conscious- 
ness of the Divine as revealed in his own soul, as true 
and impressive a prayer as ever breathed from human 
lips albeit that no “imploring Thou” was spoken. 
The great seer found God in the deeps of his own 
spiritual nature and sought to commune with the in- 
dwelling God, the Soul-Force that kindles the senti- 
ments of gratitude and aspiration, that summons our 
best powers to put on their majesty and strength, that 
calls us away from satisfaction over what we have at- 
tained to a divine discontent with even the best that 
we are or ever have been. 

Prayer is the mind fixing its thought upon the 
Universal Life and Light, the heart settling itself to 
rest in the Universal Love, the conscience steeping 
itself in the Eternal Right, the will nerving itself by 
contact with the Everlasting Yea. It is the whole 
spiritual nature getting into accord, into oneness with 
the purpose at the heart of the universe; getting in 
tune, as an instrument, with the great orchestra of 
eternal forces; going out in quest of something 
grander than self to which it belongs, calling up and 
holding in view for a moment the qualities of good- 
ness and greatness as supremely desirable, conscious 
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that they are not fully attained and that thus to dwell 
on them, strengthens, consoles, inspires. 

Prayer is a hunger and thirst for divine things, 
an “outflashing of the inner light upon the outer life,” 
turning the desert of difficulty and discouragement 
into an oasis of inspiration and peace. 


LET THERE BE SILENT COMMUNION. 

Our prayer words are only symbols, inadequate 
and unsatisfactory at best. We speak of the Eternal 
as “the Power that makes for Righteousness,” as ‘‘the 
Purpose that lies at the heart of things,” as “ Justice, 
Wisdom, Love.” But we know that these expressions 
are only broken rays of the one white light, the 
Infinite. We know too that words are only one of many 
forms in which true prayer may find utterance and 
that “verbosity is usually in inverse ratio to prayerful- 
ness.”” Deep feeling is no master of rhetorical elo- 
quence and they have not yet learned what prayer is 
who know only the prayer of words. The sole justi- 
fication of words is that they help to give definiteness 
and strength to our emotions. Yetin our deepest mo- 
ments we are awed into a silence that is itself the 
very fullest speech. The times when the soul prays 
best the lips are sealed and there is no evidence of 
prayer save perhaps the heightened color of the cheek, 
the suffusion of the eye, the swifter pulsations of the 
heart, or ‘‘the escape of a contrite sigh.” 

And the more the God-idea gains in spiritual 
quality, the more it is stripped of inherited crudities, 
the more we feel the thought of God growing warmer, 
(now that it has become vaster) the fewer and less 
formal will be our words. Wondrous is the chro- 
nometry of our spiritual natures allowing as it does 
for hundreds of silent moments between the striking 
hours, moments in which we pray without ever a word. 


A. W. M. 
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THE DOVER DECREE DISSOLVED.* 


It is extremely gratifying to be able to report that 
the Unitarians of Dover, N. H., at the suggestion of 
their “radical” minister, Rey. D. J. H. Ward, have 
secured from the Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
the dissolution of a decree which may not improperly 
be called the crime of 68. For that decree was pro- 
cured by a part of the denomination (which, in the 
language of its American founder, Channing, “pledged 
itself to freedom and progress as its aim and end”’) for 
the purpose of silencing freedom of thought and of 
speech in the person of Francis E. Abbot, who had 
accepted a call to the church in Dover, June 1st, 1868. 
Twenty-eight years passed and no Unitarian minister, 


no Unitarian periodical, ever uttered a word of protest 


or of regret over this flagrant violation of the principle 
of freedom to which Unitarianism originally stood 
pledged. But, in September last, the Unitarians of 
Dover, N. H., actuated by their present pastor, who 
preaches the very doctrines for which Dr. Abbot was 
expelled, presented a petition to the court for the 


* This editorial, reprinted from the December number of last 
year, called forth a tardy reply from Dr. Ward, to which Dr. Abbot 
has kindly written, at our request, a rejoinder, ‘‘The Story of a Fool.”’ 
These three papers will prove instructive reading to all who are in- 
terested in the great religious issue between Christianity and Free- 
dom, a conflict that cannot cease until the principle of Freedom 
triumphs wholly over that of Authority.—Ed. 
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removal of the injunction forbidding “Francis E. 
Abbot or any other person to preach and inculcate, in 
the meeting house of said society, doctrines subversive 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity as gen- 
erally received and holden by the denomination of 
Christians known as Unitarians.” 

The petition was granted and the decree is dissolved. 
But, gratifying as is the fact that this decree, which 
has been in full force for so many years, is now dis- 
solved, the method of securing its dissolution was 
sadly at variance with what the spirit of justice and 
fairness demands. ‘To begin with, in the petition it is 
the Unitarians who pose as martyrs in the case, 
oppressed by a tyrannical court! The name of the 
_ actual martyr nowhere appears in the petition. Nota 
word is there in it of regret over the exile and irreme- 
diable suffering which the decree caused him who 
loved the ministry more than aught else. The fact 
that the decree was secured by a minority of the Dover 
Unitarian Society (secretly backed by the American 
Unitarian Association) is not even hinted. Nothing 
in the nature of a frank admission of the shame felt 
at realizing the existence of such a decree. And, to 
cap the climax, the decree was removed without even 
notifying Dr. Abbot, the party enjoined! 

When Dr. Abbot entered the Unitarian ministry 
in 1863, Unitarianism had as yet no collective creed. 
But, in April, 1865, it organized in national form, and 
the famous ‘‘ Preamble” became “a very effective, but 
not an ingenuously confessed creed.” At Saratoga, in 
1866, Dr. Abbot made an unsuccessful attempt to 
reform the Preamble-Creed. In that year the National 
Unitarian Conference re-affirmed the Preamble-Creed 
and thereby excluded Dr. Abbot and others from its 
fellowship. And when two years later he discovered 
that there was no hope of Unitarianism rising in 
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defence of the principle of freedom, Dr. Abbot, for the 
first time, as he says, fully perceived that Christianity 
is necessarily pledged to the ‘‘Christian Confession ” 
that “Jesus is the Christ of God.” Having outgrown 
that Confession, he realized that he ought not to stand 
in any Christian pulpit, and this conclusion he 
announced to the Dover Society, of which he had been 
minister for nearly four years. But his friends were 
numerous and strong. They sought to keep him in 
Dover on his own terms. An “Independent Religious 
Society ” was organized, composed mainly of the major- 
ity of the old Unitarian Society, and they held their 
Sunday services in the Unitarian building. This led 
to. a famous lawsuit, in the progress of which the 
members of the new society were treacherously in- 
duced by their counsel to take the ground that they 
were not a new society, but only the radical wing of 
the old society. In vain did Dr. Abbot protest against 
this betrayal of the movement and of himself. He 
resigned in October of the same year. The decree 
was a righteous one, for it was based on the truth that 
Unitarian Christian means the Christian dogma, 
whatever else it may mean besides. And it would 
have been far better to let the decree stand until that 
truth is frankly recognized and admitted. This, we 
know, would have been Dr. Abbot’s wish and request 
had he been consulted. The decree proved conclu- 
sively that Unitarian Christianity cannot be Free. 
And the dissolution of the decree leaves this fact un- 
altered, because there still exists a “ standard of Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy,” or, “the banner of Unitarianism” as 
the Christian Register calls it, namely, the new pre- 
amble of the National Conference, requiring accept- 
ance of “the religion of Jesus”’ and the ‘ Christian” 
name as a condition of honorable fellowship in the 


denomination. Epiror. 
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THE DOVER DECREE AGAIN. 


In the December number of the Free Church 
Record there appeared an editorial on the above sub- 
ject. Certain statements in it lead to misapprehen- 
sion. The writer surely was not thoroughly familiar 
with the situation. It says: ““No Unitarian minister 
ever uttered a word of protest or regret,” etc. Many 
Unitarian ministers have uttered regrets, and one at 
least (Rev. Charles A. Allen) made an earnest attempt 
to secure the dissolution of the decree. 

Again it says the present pastor “preaches the 
very doctrines for which Dr. Abbot was expelled.” 
This is wide of the mark. Dr. Abbot denied utterly 
the use of the term ‘‘Christian” as applied in any 
way to himself. The present pastor does not. He 
holds to a clear distinction between the historico-theo- 
logical and ethical meanings of the word. It was over 
this word “Christian” that Dr. Abbot’s estrangement 
from the Dover church occurred. 

Farther on it says ‘“‘the method of securing its dis- 
solution was sadly at variance with what the spirit of 
justice and fairness demands.” This is simply pre- 
posterous. Its writer knew nothing of the “ method 
of securing its dissolution,” except the resolution 
which was passed by the church to make the attempt. 

He says ‘in the petition it is the Unitarians who 
pose as martyrs in the case.” The writer of the edi- 
torial never saw the petition. He only saw the reso- 
lutions passed at the church meeting. Moreover, the 
Unitarians are “martyrs.” I understand Dr. Abbot 
removed himself from all relations with the church 
before the decree was issued; thus, although he was 
primarily the chief sufferer, he was by this removed 
beyond the recognition of the law in the matter. The 
writer of the editorial says “the decree was removed 
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without even notifying Dr. Abbot, the party enjoined.” 
Had the writer carefully read the decree, he would 
have seen that Dr. Abbot was not the party enjoined. 
The decree distinctly names the then serving wardens 
and proceeds to say, “and all other wardens and mem- 
bers of said society, be jointly and severally strictly 
enjoined and forbidden to hire, employ, allow, suffer 
or permit said Francis E. Abbot, or any other person 
to preach and inculcate,” ete. Hence the Unitarian 
Society, and no one else, are the parties recognized by 
the law. Few or many words of regret concerning 
any of the original sufferers would have been childish 
and irrelevant. The whole of the present society and 
many others in the past have regretted beyond ex- 
pression the pain which the original suit had caused 
Dr. Abbot, and through their present minister he was 
notified on the very day of the removal of the decree, 
that the principle of legal freedom had triumphed. 
It is believed by the present society that the decree 
was unjust in various ways, and that it was an un- 
justifiable and unconstitutional intervention of law 
against freedom of speech; also that the Court should 
have then and there compelled the society to settle 
its own difficulties within its own meetings, according 
to the original articles of its own congregational 
foundation. 

The fact that Dr. Abbot removed to Toledo and 
was for a considerable time the minister there of 
an Independent church is sufficient refutation of 
the inference made in the editorial that he was driven 
from the ministry (anywhere in the world) because a 
New Hampshire Court had enjoined the wardens of 
one small society against hiring him. 

It is an admitted fact, shown by the Court records, 
“that the decree was secured by a minority of the 
Dover Unitarian Society,’ but does the writer of the 
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editorial know what he says, when he adds, “secretly 
backed by the American Unitarian Association?” 
Unitarianism has ever contained so-called conserva- 
tive and liberal tendencies. There were those outside 
this church who in 1868 were anxious for the decree; 
and conservative testimonial definitions as to the 
nature of Unitarianism were obtained from some of 
them. But this is far from an official action of the 
American Unitarian Association body. 

Further on, the writer says “‘the Decree was a 
righteous one, for it was based on the truth that Uni- 
tarian Christian means the Christian dogma, etc.” 
There are many dfficulties in such a remark as this, 
which the writer apparently has not perceived. What 
is “the Christian dogma ?’’ Does the writer assume 
to define it for the rest of the world? Does he mean 
to assert that the term Christian is not and cannot be 
used in any sense but his? Does he think there are 
no “things in heaven and earth that are not dreamed 
of in his philosophy?” Why was the Decree right- 
eous, when it contradicted the constitutional pledge 
of freedom of conscience and liberty? He thinks 
that “It would have been far better to let the Decree 
stand until that truth is frankly recognized and ad- 
mitted.” ‘That truth” refers to the statement that 
“Unitarian Christian means the Christian dogma.” 
Until the writer of this understands better the various 
meanings of the term “ Christian” as well as the con- 
ditions of this case, would it not be advisable for him 
not to say what would be “far better”’ for his distant 
neighbors? The one thing which the Frez CuurcH 
ReEcorRD insists upon is, that it is “not Christian” in 
any sense of the word. It seems likely to convince 
the world that it tells the truth ! 

Finally, “the Decree proved conclusively that 
Unitarian Christianity cannot be free.” I will not 
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assume to know all the meanings of the word “ free ;” 
but, so far as I understand them, and using the term 
Christian in the sense that I do, at least some Unit- 
arianism is free. And Unitarianism generally must 
have a considerable element of the “free,” else so 
many outspoken men would not be working within its 
broad organization. The word ‘‘Free” was printed with 
a capital letter. By this is implied that the writer 
understood it asa proper noun. If so, he puts in it 
some content of meaning peculiar to the “ Free 
Church.” But this is merely saying that you cannot 
be I—a thing which nobody denies. But, using the 
word free as an adjective, meaning unrestrained . 
opportunity to preach what one believes, to unhesi- 
tatingly and emphatically proclaim every fact and 
principle proven or adopted by science, no one is 
more “free” than is the minister of the First Unit- 
arian Society of Christians in Dover. When accepted 
into the Unitarian fellowship in February, 1894, he 
was not examined as to his belief in any ‘‘standard of 
Unitarian orthodoxy.” Not one question within the 
domain of theology or dogma was asked. Every Unit- 
arian is not only allowed to make his own creed, but 
there is a vast effort to inspire this. In the National 
Conference, the majority has made a very general 
statement for the information of the world outside, 
but it is not “to be construed as an authoritative 
test ” to prevent the fullest fellowship and liberty of 
any who wish to work with them. 


Duren J. H. Warp. 
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THE STORY OF A FOOL. 


The world has long been in the habit of seeking 
instruction from the lives of wise men. Is it not pos- 
sible that instruction may occasionally be found in 
the lives of fools? Unitarianism, which has produced 
so many great sages and scholars, so many poets and 
historians and statesmen, and men of mark in all the 
walks of life, cannot escape the responsibility of hav- 
ing produced at least one fool. But to the story with- 
out further preface. 

Once upon a time, a Fool was born in Boston, in 
the ‘Modern Athens,” in the “ Hub of the Universe!” 
The Fool’s father and grandfather, as well as many 
other kinsmen of the same generations, had been 
staunch Unitarians, and several of them among the 
earliest champions of Unitarianism in New England. 
Moreover, the Fool was brought up in the ancient 
King’s Chapel (Episcopalian at its foundation in 1686, 
but Unitarian during the present century), where the 
revered minister, Dr. Ephraim Peabody, was his father’s 
cousin-german and lifelong personal friend. Clearly, 
then, the Fool being born and bred a Unitarian, and 
having been surrounded by Unitarian influences from 
his birth, he cannot be accused of intrusion into the 
sect of which he was a birthright member. 

Now this Unitarian Fool, after being duly edu- 
cated for the Unitarian ministry at Harvard and at 
Meadville, and after “candidating” for a year, was 
ordained at Dover, N. H., in 1864. At that time 
there was no national organization of Unitarianism; 
each local congregation was absolutely independent of 
any and all ecclesiastical organizations superior to 
itself’ The American Unitarian Association was a 
voluntary union of mere individuals; it published 
numerous statements of Unitarian belief, but each 
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statement carried only the weight and influence of 
the man who made it, and the only way to get at the 
common belief was for the curious investigator to 
compare these various statements and generalize them 
for himself. This was the system of pure Congrega- 
tionalism, which the Unitarians inherited from the 
Puritans, and of which they were always proud. 

In those days, moreover, Unitarianism jealously 
guarded, as an inheritance from its great founder, 
Dr. Channing, a thought-system resting on four fun- 
damental principles— 

1. The Unity of God, excluding the Trinity of 
Three Persons and the Deity of Jesus. 

2. The Dignity of Human Nature. 

3. The Right of Spiritual Freedom as the noblest 
prerogative of Human Nature. 

4. The Lordship and Kingship, the Saviorship 
and Mediatorship, the Miraculous Birth, Nature, 
Mission and Resurrection, in a word, the Exceptional 
Divinity of Jesus Christ as “ The Son of God.” 

Now the fourth of these principles irreconcilably 
contradicts the other three. According to the first 
three, which are founded on Human Reason, the 
supreme revelation of God is universal human nature, 
the nature of MANKIND, as a continuously living 
society of innumerable persons and generations of 
persons in space and time. According to the fourth, 
which is founded on Christian Tradition, the supreme 
revelation of God is a single and individual human 
nature, the nature of OnE Man, as a miraculously 
born and uniquely commissioned person in human 
history, living at only one period in time and only 
one locality in space, yet appearing as the absolute 
representative of universal human nature and all the 
divine realities or divine possibilities latent in man- 
kind as a whole. The contradiction here is irremedi- 
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able, unless the ideal of universal society can be 
completely fulfilled and exemplified in the historic 
life of a solitary individual. Competent students of 
philosophy will see in this clashing of principles the 
ultimate contradiction between Aristotle and Darwin, 
which is even now driving philosophy to work out a 
new and scientific theory of the mutual relations 
between the universal and the individual. But the 
Unitarians felt this contradiction in a very vague and 
disturbed consciousness, which took form in a rather 
blind but vigorous controversy between the “ conserva- 
tives’ and the “radicals.” This controversy culmin- 
ated in the formation of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference at New York, in April, 1865, which was 
professedly convened to organize the “ Liberal Church 
of America.” Here the conservatives won a complete 
victory over the radicals. Unlike the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the National Unitarian Conference 
was an ecclesiastically representative body, composed 
of the pastor and two delegates from each congrega- 
tion ; and all it said and did, although it disclaimed 
all direct ecclesiastical authority over the congrega- 
tions, was in truth the authoritative word and deed of 
the ‘ Unitarian denomination.” To the outside world - 
the acts of the Conference were the deliberate voice of 
the congregations themselves as a single body, and 
therefore defined Unitarianism with all the moral 
weight, influence, and authority of the whole denom- 
ination as such. 

What was this definition? The Fool thought it 
was an ayowal of the fourth principle alone, to the 
complete suppression of the first three principles ; for 
it professed “ our sense of the obligation of all disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self- 
denial, and by the devotion of their lives and posses- 
sions to the service of God and the building up of the 
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kingdom of his Son,” but it said not one word about 
the “ Unity of God,” the “ Dignity of Human Nature,” 
or the “Right of Spiritual Freedom.” What it 
affirmed was simply the corner-stone of Historical 
Christianity, the “ Christian Confession ” that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ of God—that is, the Messianic 
Lord and King in the hoped-for “ Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth.” But what it ignored was the corner-stone 
of free, universa , and spiritual Religion—that is, the 
right and the duty of every human soul to devote 
itself to the Divine Ideal in the perfect freedom of the 
democratic Commonwealth of Man, which knosw 
neither Lord nor King. 

Now the Fool thought—and it was this thinking 
that first made him a Fool—that what the Unitarian 
creed-preamble ignored was infinitely more impor- 
tant than what it affirmed; nay, more, that what it 
affirmed was false, that what it ignored was true, and 
that the grand historic opportunity of Unitarianism 
was to identify Spiritual Christianity with Free Re- 
ligion. At that time, the conservatives stood for his- 
torical Christianity, and the radicals for spiritual 
Christianity; neither party as yet suspected that the 
Christian name itself must go, as the necessary condi- 
tion of realizing spiritual freedom in universal re- 
ligion. So next year, at Syracuse, in October, 1866, 
the Fool proposed a new preamble for the Unitarian 
Conference which should declare the “ object of Chris- 
tianity ” to be the “universal diffusion of love, right- 
eousness and truth,” and “ perfect freedom of thought” 
to be “at once the right and the duty of every human 
being,”—in which, moreover, no reference whatever 
was made to Jesus as an historical person. The effect 
of the adoption of this preamble would have been to 
identify Unitarianiam with Spiritual Christianity, as 
itself Free Religion. But it was not adopted. 
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The proposed new preamble, on the first morning 
of the convention, was on every seat in Samuel J. 
May’s church at Syracuse, in printed form. Dr. 
Hedge marched up the aisle, holding the paper aloft, 
and, in order to “take the bull by the horns,’ moved 
that the question be ordered for consideration at noon. 
This was done. The Fool began his speech in advo- 
cacy of the reform-preamble with this first sentence, 
the only one he had thought out in advance : 

“Tn undertaking to address this great convention 
in which I see before me so many white and vener- 
able heads, crowned with years and honors, and that 
halo of influence which always comes from noble and 
useful lives, I should apologise for my youth, were it 
not that my youth is the very reason why I ask to be 
heard.” What followed was an earnest appeal to the 
Conference to render it possible, by changing their 
preamble, that the young ministers of the denomina- 
tion, many of whom could not profess discipleship to 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” might retain their membership 
without loss of self-respect. The Fool implored them to 
recognize in their preamble the old Unitarian principle 
of freedom of thought, without which recognition the 
younger men felt that they were bound to a degrading 
intellectual servitude. He said that he, at least, did 
not believe in the Lordship of Jesus, and that, if the 
old preamble was retained unchanged, he should be 
excluded by it from continued membership in the 
Conference. This he said, then and there, in the 
most explicit terms. Clearly enough, only a Fool 
could have made such a speech in a Unitarian con- 
vention ! 

Charles ©. Burleigh, the heroic old abolitionist, 
and Edward C. Towne, another young Unitarian minis- 
ter, were the only ones at that memorable meeting to 
say a word in defence of the proposed new preamble. 
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O. B. Frothingham was absent; W. J. Potter was pre- 
sent, but did not speak. At the recess, Dr. Bellows 
spent the hours from one o’clock to three in organiz- 
ing a procession of speakers against the reform pre- 
amble for the afternoon session, including all the 
young men he could persuade to take that side. Nota 
voice then was lifted in its defence; even Robert Coll- 
yer and James Freeman Clarke argued against it. It 
was Dr. Clarke’s argument that seemed to carry the 
convention: namely, that the new preamble would 
probably have been adopted, if it had been presented 
at New York in 1865, but that, if it were adopted now 
in place of the old preamble, “it would be said that the 
Conference had given up Jesus Christ the Lord.” 
That clinched the matter. The important considera- 
tion was what the world would say. Not what was true, 
but what would please the world—that should deter- 
mine the Unitarian platform. So the vote went about 
two to one to keep the platform unchanged ; the Uni- 
tarian denomination solemnly elected to abide by His- 
torical Christianity, and continue to ignore its own 
grander tradition of Spiritual Christianity—its own 
nobler three-fourths. The Fool always believed that 
this momentous decision would have been reversed, if 
the defeated minority had only spoken as it voted. 
But it did not. What a splendid opportunity Unitar- 
ianism threw away at Syracuse! It might have made 
itself leader of the world’s religious advance, and ren- 
dered possible the historic experiment of Christianity 
as Spiritual Freedom. But that it can now never be. 
So the great opportunity of Unitarianism to make 
itself the world’s leader to a higher and purer relig- 
ion was thrown away, probably forever. But, to 
the Fool, the decision of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence to retain the original preamble was a decree 
of excommunication. He had told the convention in 
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most explicit terms that he could not conscientiously 
or honorably continue to stand on that platform ; he 
had told them in so many words that re-affirmation of 
the “ Lordship of Jesus’ would exclude all who could 
not join in it—that he himself, at least, would be ex- 
iled by it from the Unitarian Conference. With this 
immediate consequence in full view, the Conference 
nevertheless re-affirmed the ‘“ Lordship of Jesus,” and 
deliberately refused to declare the preamble binding 
on the majority alone. That was the answer of the 
Conference to the plea of Rev. Edward C. Towne: 
“We come here as petitioners. We ask you to permit 
us to remain and work with you in the Conference, 
which we cannot do under the present preamble with- 
out a sacrifice of self-respect.”” Yet James Freeman 
Clarke afterwards argued in print that the preamble 
‘excludes no one!” Did it not as evidently exclude 
Mr. Towne from the Unitarian Conference as the 
Thirty-nine Articles excluded Dr. Clarke from the 
Episcopal Church? Nobody is excluded from any 
church, if he will only consent to lie! 

None of the radicals, however, acknowledged 
their actual exclusion at the time, except Mr. Towne 
and the Fool. All the rest either submitted and re- 
mained, or else slowiy withdrew one by one without 
open protest. The fact, however, that he was ex- 
cluded from the National Unitarian Conference by 
the creed imbedded in its preamble, was clearly seen 
and explicitly stated at the time by the incorrigible 
Fool. His friends told him he could “do no good,” 
if he “went outside;” he had better submit and stay 
in, as they did. He replied that he knew no way of 
doing good except by being good, and that the first 
step towards being good was to be sincere. The Con- 
ference was not sincere; it took for its corner-stone the 
ancient Christian creed of the “Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
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and yet pretended that this creed ‘excluded no one,” 
not even those who in explicit terms rejected it! If 
the only way to “do good” was to join in this false- 
hood to the world, he must content himself with try- 
ing to “be good” by telling no lies. Was there ever 
such a Fool ? 

Now this was the state of facts which alone ex- 
plains the ‘Dover Decree.” Unitarianism, in the 
most solemn and authoritative way, so far as its con- 
clave of distinguished leaders and official representa- 
tives could speak for it, had set up the “ Lordship and 
Kingship of Jesus’ as its standard of Unitarian Or- 
thodoxy—this, and this alone. In doing so, it had 
consistently ignored its three other great principles 
inherited from Channing—the Unity of God, the 
Dignity of Human Nature, the Right of Spiritual 
Freedom; for these three principles which it ignored 
were contradicted by the fourth principle which it 
avowed. This was a great historical decision that 
Christianity cannot reconcile itself with Universal 
Religion. But it took the Fool some time to see the 
full force of this decision. He cherished the hope 
that Unitarians themselves, at least a majority of 
them, would rise in defence of the three ignored prin- 
ciples, and reverse the decision. But by 1868 he was 
compelled reluctantly to give up this hope. Forced 
by the moral influence of the Unitarian Conference 
over the minds of his parishioners to resign his pul- 
pit, he was brought face to face with the question: 
“Can I again occupy a Unitarian Christian pulpit?” 
Self-evidently, the Fool richly earned his title by 
answering that question, “No.” He went to the 
Unitarian headquarters, and had his name erased 
from the list of Unitarian ministers; he refused solici- 
tations to settle over Unitarian Societies in Athol, 
Massachusetts, in Janesville, Wisconsin, and in Syra- 
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cuse, New York. But, when he came to leave his 
Dover Society, April 1, 1868, a majority of it, together 
with many outsiders (including a number of Jews), 
urged him to stay and continue to preach in Dover. 
He consented to do this provided he should be en- 
gaged by an “Independent Society.” This was formed 
at once by organizing under that name, electing 
officers, swearing in three wardens and a clerk, con- 
tracting with the Fool through an executive com- 
mittee, and holding the first meeting of the new 
Society in American Hall. 

Unfortunately, the Unitarian members of the 
Independent Society, being a majority in the Unitar- 
ian Society at the same time, conceived that, as prop- 
erty-holders in the latter, they had the right to use 
their own meeting-house. This they might perhaps 
have done, legally and equitably, by voting that the 
Unitarian Society should grant the temporary use of 
its building for half of each Sunday to the Independent 
Society; for this courtesy is often extended by one 
society to another society of different views, without 
any illegality, injury, or offence to anyone. But the 
terms of the vote actually passed were so chosen by 
the mover, an acute lawyer who was secretly hostile to 
the new enterprise, as to avoid all express recognition 
of the Independent Society and to misrepresent it as 
a mere portion of the old organization. The vote was 
to give the use of the church building for half of the 
time to “each of the two divisions of the said [Unitar- 
ian] Society ;” but, in consequence of verbal explana- 
tions made by the mover at the time, this language 
was universally understood by the unsuspicious hear- 
ers to mean the Independent Society. This ingenious 
but unscrupulous device served its turn as a trap. 
When, as was soon done, the conservative majority 
brought suit to expel them from the building, the pivotal 
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point of the suit was found to be the question whether 
this radical majority had seceded and formed an Inde- 
pendent Society, or whether it remained still a part of 
the Unitarian Society. As anew organization, it would 
have no right wnder that vote to use the church build- 
ing at all; as part of the old organization, it would be 
brought back under the Unitarian name and connec- 
tion, and the Independent Society would cease to 
exist. Either result would be complete practical 
defeat of the new movement, and this was the secret 
purpose of the framer of the motion. But no such 
result would have followed a vote of the Unitarian 
Society to grant the temporary use of its building for 
half the time to the Independent Society, as an act of 
courtesy sanctioned by well-established usage. This 
the mover knew well, and he had shaped his motion 
most sagaciously to make the record subserve his pur- 
pose in the suit which he foresaw; while he had 
made his accompanying verbal explanations such as 
to satisfy the radical majority whose confidence he 
was anxious to retain. 

For no sooner was the lawsuit begun than the 
framer of this adroit motion volunteered his gratuitous 
services to the Independent Society as their counsel in 
the case, and was accepted by them without misgiv- 
ings. The power thus gained he immediately used, 
in his printed brief, to deny before the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire that his clients were an Indepen- 
dent Society at all. He then turned to his clients, 


‘and declared that they would lose their case, unless . 


they sanctioned this denial; although to sanction it 
was to betray every principle which they had organ- 
ized to defend. Playing upon their fears of heavy 
pecuniary liabilities, he persuaded some and intimi- 
dated others to consent to his plea in Court. The 
evidences of the new organization were concealed 
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and withheld, and the attempt was made to vindicate 
the right of a majority of ‘The First Unitarian Society 
of Christians in Dover” to sustain in their church- 
building preaching which opposed the fundamental 
principle of Unitarian Christianity; namely, that doc- 
trine of the Lordship and Kingship of Jesus which 
had so lately been made the Unitarian Confession of 
Faith by the National Unitarian Conference. Such 
an attempt failed, as it ought to fail. It was an out-— 
rage, not only upon common sense and common de- 
cency, but also upon every legal principle governing 
the administration of trusts and the application of 
trust funds. In their decree of injunction, the Sup- 
reme Court simply took the Unitarians at their word. 
Simply and solely on the ground that “ Unitarian 
Christian ” funds must be limited to “ Unitarian 
Christian ” uses, and ought not to be used to sustain 
preaching which subverted or opposed “ Unitarian 
Christian ” doctrines, the Supreme Court decided that 
the defendants, having organized themselves as an 
Independent Society, had no right in law and equity 
to occupy the building of the Unitarian Society under 
the dishonest pretence that they were a mere “ divis- 
ion”’ of the latter, amere radical majority of it. This 
decision was a just and righteous one. By inducing 
them to take this dishonest ground, their counsel had 
betrayed them into abandoning their religious prin- 
ciples and losing their suit at the same time. Later, 
notwithstanding his having offered his services grat- 
uitously, he presented to the defendants a bill of six 
hundred dollars ; but they indignantly repudiated it, 
and never paid him a cent. 

Now the Fool had withstood this treachery and 
this abandonment of principle from the start. 

He had gone to the counsel of his supporters, and 
pleaded with him to defend their case on at least 
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honest grounds—to admit the fact of the Independent 
Society, no matter what its consequences might be, 
and not to urge his friends to deny what they all knew 
to be true. But this appeal was all in vain. He next 
appealed to his own supporters, Sunday, Sept. 20, 
1868, to complete the legal organization of the Inde- 
pendent Society, and thereby to put its existence 
beyond the possibility of denial or misrepresentation. 
A committee was appointed to consider the question. 
On Sunday, Sept. 27, a majority report against legal 
organization was made, and the congregation voted to 
adopt it. By this vote the Fool’s supporters withdrew 
their support, and sustained their counsel by refusing 
to carry out their promise of forming in good faith an 
Independent Society ; and the Fool wrote his resigna- 
tion as their preacher that same evening. He thus 
terminated his connection with the case about three 
months before the Supreme Court issued its decree of 
injunction at the December law term, for the simple 
reason that, even to found a Free Church, he could 
not make himself a party to a fraud. Was there ever 
such a Fool? 

Yet, Fool as he was, it has remained to him ever 
since a source of satisfaction that the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire emphatically approved his folly. 

In pronouncing the decision of the full bench, 
Judge Sargent thus condemned the tortuous policy into 
which the Independent Society had been misled by 
their treacherous counsel : 

“ When Mr. Abbot saw how ready most of these 
defendants (except himself) were to abandon the In- 
dependent Society, and even to deny its very exis- 
tence, after all that had been done by said Society, and 
how ready they were to assume any new position that 
might seem necessary; when he saw how ready they 
were even to desert and betray him, and to compro- 
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mise their own consistency and integrity for the sake 
of success in a paltry suit at law, it is not strange that 
he left them, when his year for which he had engaged 
was but half completed. His last prayer in Dover was, 
most probably, that he might be saved from his friends. 

‘He seems to have understood their true position, 
when he suggested that, after having taken the ground 
publicly and privately, as they had done, that they 
were an Independent Society, and were acting as such, 
they could not afford to win their suit on the ground 
that they were not; and when he boldly suggested to 
them that their honor and integrity were at stake, and 
could only be preserved by moving forward as an 
Independent Society, and abandoning the false posi- 
tion (in which they seemed willing to put themselves, 
in the hope of a temporary advantage in their suit) of 
claiming to be members of the old Society, which they 
had abandoned and seceded from. Fortunate would 
it have been for these defendants had they listened to 
this last admonition of their religious teacher, and 
followed his friendly advice and timely counsel in this 
matter of worldly concern, as they had long been 
doing in all matters that related to their religious and 
spiritual interests ; for, although by that course they 
might not have won their cause in the suit, yet they 
would have gained what would have been infinitely. 
better.”’ 

These words carry all the more weight because 
the Judge, himself orthodox, had no sympathy what- 
ever for the Independent Society, and proceeded to 
pass judgment in the case in the form of one of the 
most extraordinary injunctions ever granted by an 
American Court. This decree, however, is only the 
application to practice of the Unitarian preamble- 
creed—only the logical and legal enforcement of the 
platform which Unitarianism had adopted for itself at 
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New York and Syracuse in 1865-6 (substantially un- 
changed at Saratoga in 1894), when it planted itself 
exclusively on the “ Lordship and Kingship of Jesus,” 
and refused to reaffirm its own earlier principle of 
“perfect freedom of thoughi.” The “ Dover Decree” 
has gone into history, not as a contradiction of Uni- 
tarianism, but as its legal enforeement—not as an op- 
pressive edict imposed upon Unitarians at all, but as 
an act of persecution which they instigated against 
the Independent Society, and which does but speak 
out loud the very heart of Unitarian Christianity as 
defined by itself! The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire did but hold up a faithful mirror to Unitarian- 
ism, when it ordered the following decree of injunc- 
tion, which ought to be read, pondered, and understood 
by every freedom-loving soul throughout this freedom- 
loving land: 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 
STRAFFORD, SS. DECEMBER LAw TERM, 1868. 


SAMUEL Hae & ALS. v. CHARLES E. Evererr 
& Ans. 


Upon hearing the parties and their proofs,— 

Tt is ordered, That the prayer of said bill be 
granted, with costs taxed at one hundred and fifty- 
three dollars and sixty-one cents ; 

And that said Jasper H. York, George L. Folsom, 
and Carl H. Horsch, wardens of said First Unitarian 
Society of Christians in Dover, and all other wardens 
and membors of said Society be jointly and severally 
strictly enjoined and forbidden to hire, employ, allow, 
suffer, or permit said Francis E. Abbot, or any other 
person, to preach and inculcate in the meeting-house 
of said society doctrines subversive of the fundamental 


' principles of Christianity, as generally received and 
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holden by the denomination of Christians known as 
Unitarians; or to employ, suffer, or permit to preach 
in said meeting-house any person who rejects Chris- 
tianity altogether; or who teaches that, as a system of 
religion, Christianity is partly true and partly false; 
or who preaches and inculcates a disbelief in the doc- 
trine of the Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus Christ, 
as taught by him in the New Testament Scriptures, 
or a disbelief in Jesus Christ as the great head of the 
church, or of his divine mission and authority as a 
religious teacher, as thus taught by him; or who 
preaches and inculeates a denial of the doctrine that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament do con- 
tain a divine revelation given by inspiration of God, 
and containing a sufficient and perfect rule of faith 
and practice ; 

And that said Francis E. Abbot, and all and 
every other person or persons, be forever strictly 
enjoined and forbidden to occupy said meeting-house 
of said society for the purpose of preaching and incul- 
cating said disbeliefs, denials, and doctrines herein. 
before specially prohibited to be taught therein; and 
any and all other doctrine or doctrines subversive of 
the fundamental principles of Christianity, as generally 
received and holden by the denomination of Chris- 
tians known as Unitarians. 

Ina Peruery, Chief Justice. 


A true Copy of the original decree on file in the 
clerk’s office. 


Attest : ae 
DANIEL Hatt, Clerk. 


What does this decree positively command? 
Simply this: that nothing but Unitarian Protestant 
Christianity shall be preached in a meeting-house 
built with money given for that very purpose by Unitar- 
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tan Protestant Christians. The Fool always held, and 
holds still, that the decree was righteous and just ; 
and that, although much oppression lay in it, it was 
not oppression of the Unitarians by the Court, which 
granted the decree solely on the petition of the Uni- 
tarians themselves, but rather oppression by the Uni- 
tartans of those who held more intelligent opinions 
than their own. Yet Dr. Ward does not hesitate now 
to declare that the Unitarians were the “martyrs” in 
1868! On the same principle he would declare that 
Bloody Queen Mary, and not John Rogers, was the 
“martyr” in 1555. The real “ martyr” in Dover was 
not the Fool—he was never enough of a fool to say or 
think that. Not at all! The “martyr” was rather 
the Free Church which he had succeeded in founding, 
but which was betrayed and done to death by Unitar- 
ian hate. The air at that time was black with epithets 
such as “infidel,” “ renegade,” “ apostate,” hurled by 
tne Unitarigns at the Independents ; but the Fool was 
and is proud to believe that no epithet or bitter word 
was ever hurled back. He will never forget the 
reverent exclamation of his chief friend and supporter 
(now many years dead) after one of these fierce 
ebullitions: ‘Let us be worthy of the Spirit we 
aspire to!” The hate was all on one side. 

The truth of this last statement is illustrated in 
the following extract from a letter dated at Dover, 
June 15, 1868, and addressed to the Fool during his 
temporary absence by one who knew as little how to 
exaggerate as to falsify: 

“Mrs. Thomas Smith met Mr. Barnes, and asked 
him to go to church with her. He got raving mad 
about it, and said he should go there of his own ac- 
cord in three weeks. He and Mr. Hale have changed 
their tactics. Instead of trying to get the church 
away from our side, they are trying to get you in- 
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dicted for preaching in the meeting-house. Mr. Hale 
says, if it cannot be done any other way, they will 
have you imprisoned for preaching against Christian- 
ity. He says, with how much truth I do not know, 
that, according to the laws of the State, it can be done. 
See what you are coming to! Mrs. Wallingford told 
me of it, and then Dr. York asked me to let you know 
about it when 1 wrote. Mrs. Wallingford seemed to 
think they would do it, if they could; but I do not be- 
lieve they will dare to.” 

But Dr. Ward has made other misstatements 
which no less need correction. 


I. When the editor of the Free Cuourcnu REcORD 
said that “no Unitarian minister, no Unitarian per- 
iodical, ever uttered a word of protest or of regret 
over this flagrant violation of the principle of freedom 
to which Unitarianism originally stood pledged,” the 
manifest meaning of this correct statement is that 
there was no public expression of such protest or 
regret. The omission of this word public enables Dr. 
Ward now to say plausibly: ‘ Many Unitarian min- 
isters have uttered regrets, and one at least (Rev. 
Charles A. Allen) made an earnest attempt to secure 
the dissolution of the decree.” But all this was 
private. The Fool has yet to learn that Unitarian 
regret for this Unitarian victory over spiritual free- 
dom ever found expression in print. If it did, let Dr. 
Ward cite it now. Mr. Allen’s “earnest attempt ” 
never got so far as the Court. No doubt, many Uni- 
tarians felt secretly ashamed of this most shameful 
chapter of Unitarian history. But, so far as the Fool 
knows, they swallowed their shame in silence, and 
never told the world of it. They were content to reap 
the ecclesiastical profits of what the editor so well — 
calls ‘the crime of ’68.” 
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Il. When the editor says that Dr. Ward 
“preaches the very doctrines for which Dr. Abbot was 
expelled,” Dr. Ward replies that “this is wide of the 
mark,” because, as he goes on to argue, he himself 
accepts that name of “Christian” which the Fool 
rejects. This answer seems to the Fool to be evasive. 
The “ doctrines” referred to are all enumerated in the 
Decree itself, as already given above; which of them 
does Dr. Ward not preach? Does not he, too, preach 
that, ‘as a system of religion, Christianity is partly 
true and partly false?” That “the doctrine of the 
Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus Christ, as taught 
by him in the New Testament Scriptures,” is an un- 
true doctrine? That the doctrine of ‘this divine 
mission and authority as a religious teacher, as thus 
taught by him,” is an untrue doctrine? That “the 
doctrine that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments do contain a divine revelation given by 
inspiration of God, and containing a sufficient and 
perfect rule of faith and practice,” is an untrue doc- 
trine ? Does he advocate a single one of those doc- 
trines of which the Decree forbids denial or disbelief 
in that pulpit at Dover? 

The Fool believes that Dr. Ward “ preaches and 
inculcates’’ in his Dover pulpit all the “ said disbeliefs, 
denials, and doctrines hereinbefore specially prohib- 
ited to be taught therein ;” and that all Unitarian 
preachers in that pulpit from December, 1868, down 
to September, 1896, have been, like Dr. Ward, more 
or less, open and persistent transgressors of the 
Decree and violators of the law. If anyone had com- 
plained to the Supreme Court, he could have got them 
expelled from that pulpit, just as the Fool would have 
been expelled, if he had not resigned months before- 
hand for the reasons stated above. 
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This belief of the Fool rests on good evidence 
with reference to some, at least, of the prohibited 
doctrines. For instance, this is what Dr. Ward has 
published, in a sermon on “Christian Credulity,” 
respecting the significance of the Christian name— 
and others besides the Fool, perhaps, would like to 
know how he reconciles it with his now professed 
acceptance of that name: ‘“ With the exception of 
two or three denominations insignificant in numbers, 
to become a ‘professed Christian’ means to credu- 
lously accept (without question) a system of belief 
about God, and man, and the world, which you would 
deny almost in toto, if you reasoned as you do else- 
where, and which in these days you do practically 
deny by re-explaining and refining it into anything 
and everything but what is stated. Deep down in © 
your heart, you do not and never did believe it in the 
same manly and honest way in which you form your 
other opinions. . . . Both Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism are systems built on essentially the same 
foundation.’”’ Somebody once divided mankind into 
“saints, sinners, and the Beecher family.” The Fool 
would now divide Christians into Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Dr. Duren J. H. Ward! And he would 
apply to Dr. Ward his own bold words: ‘‘ Deep down 
in your heart, you do not and never did believe [that 
you are a Christian] in the same manly and honest 
way in which you form your other opinions.” 

Moreover, this is what Dr. Ward has published in 
the same sermon about the Bible: “Take, again, the 
dogma of Revelation. It tells us that the Bible is a 
revelation of the will and wisdom of an omniscient 
God; that it is a ‘perfect and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice.’ What in the name of humanity causes 
people to make such statements today? . . . At 
the times when each of these sixty-odd biblical pam- 
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phlets were written, there was no belief that they were 
infallible or inspired any more than other equally 
earnest works. And there never was any intrinsic 
reason for believing this, except that a designing 
priesthood said so and stupid people trusted them. 
Such a doctrine is an injustice to the truth, and an 
injustice to all succeeding generations. And every 
man who promulgates it is doing a piece of deceiving 
(innocently or otherwise) that would cause his arrest 
in anything except religion. Here, by common con- 
sent, men agree to be duped.” 

In face of these extracts, who can deny that Dr. 
Ward “ preaches the very doctrines ” which are enum- 
erated and prohibited in the Dover Decree? No 
wonder he wanted to get that Decree dissolved! Until 
it was dissolved, he was certainly a law-breaker. In 
order not to be a law-breaker, even in the case of this 
oppressive Dover Decree, the Fool reluctantly refused 
to conduct funeral services for a deceased friend in 
the Dover Unitarian meeting-house, many years after 
the Decree had been habitually violated by the regular 
pastors in that very pulpit. But this was only another 
proof of the Fool’s incorrigibility. 

III. When the editor says that “the method of 
securing its dissolution was sadly at variance with 
what the spirit of justice and fairness demands,” Dr. 
Ward replies that this statement is “simply prepos- 
terous.” Let us see about this. 

The original method of securing the Decree itself 
was to give both parties a full and equal hearing in 
the open court, and not to pronounce judgment until 
after this full and equal hearing had been granted. 
That was in accordance with “what the spirit of 
justice and fairness demands.” But the method of 
securing the dissolution of the decree was to give to 
only one of the parties a hearing, to give to the 
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other party no hearing at all, and to pronounce judg- 
ment, therefore, contrary to “what the spirit of justice 
and fairness demands.” It is true, as Dr. Ward says, 
that the Fool was “notified on the very day of the 
removal of the Decree.” Why was he not notified on 
the very day on which the petition for its removal was 
filed? Why was he given no chance to be heard in court ? 
Nothing less than that was “ what the spirit of justice 
and fairness demands.” If the Fool had been notified 
in season, as he ought to have been notified, he would 
have appeared by counsel in the court to protest 
against the dissolution of the Decree. 

Probably a well-grounded apprehension of his 
appearance for that purpose was the reason why Dr. 
Ward, as he himself states, notified all the parties in 
interest ‘except one’’—the “one” being the Fool. 

But why should this inconceivable Fool have felt 
called upon to protest against the repeal of a prohibi- 
tion to preach his own deeply rooted convictions ? 
Briefly, because to dissolve that Decree was contrary 
to public morality. Christianity being what it is, that 
Decree was a repulsive but truthful revelation of the 
persecuting spirit which is inseparable from the 
Christian Confession of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
That Decree had been granted on the petition of 
Unitarian Protestant Christians themselves, for the 
avowed purpose of protecting Unitarian Protestant 
Christianity. It had served its purpose by persecut- 
ing and suppressing Free Religion in Dover—by 
destroying the Free Church of 1868, the Independent 
Society. But it had done this melancholy work of 
persecution by confessing to the world too frankly 
that Unitarian Protestant Christianity rests of neces- 
sity on a creed of very definite dogmas; and this too 
frank confession clashed wih the insincere pretence 
that Unitarianism is a religion of creedless freedom! 
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No wonder that the Unitarians themselves have 
become ashamed of their own victory, and, having 
long since reaped its fruits, desire now to pose as 
themselves the victims of legal persecution, the only 
“martyrs” in the case! Dr. Ward’s astonishing 
claim that “the Unitarians are ‘martyrs’”’ is just as 
true as the wolf’s claim in the fable to be the victim of 
the lamb. The Unitarian minority itself sought the 
Decree, in order to kill the Independent Society, but 
now, having accomplished that murder, it has got that 
very Decree dissolved on the pretence that it was itself 
the “martyr.” The Fool believes that all this is 
shockingly immoral; and that the Decree, honestly 
interpreting the principles of all Protestant Christian- 
ity, ought to have stood in full force until the National 
Unitarian Conference drops its profession that it 
“accepts the religion of Jesus’’—until it drops the 
Christian name, and comes out bravely and sincerely 
for Universal Religion. That, in the Fool’s opinion, 
is what public morality requires. 

IV. Buta graver matter remains behind—one 
which even the Fool hesitates to treat with the ex- 
plicitness it demands. Dr. Ward’s article contains 
this passage: ‘The writer of the editorial says, ‘the 
Decree was removed without even notifying Dr. Abbot, 
the party enjoined.’ Had the writer carefully read 
the Decree, he would have seen that Dr. Abbot was 
not the party enjoined. The Decree distinctly names 
the then serving wardens, and proceeds to say, ‘and 
all other wardens and members of said society be 
jointly and severally strictly enjoined and forbidden 
to hire, employ, allow, suffer or permit said Francis E. 
Abbot, or any other person, to preach and inculcate,’ 
etc. Hence the Unitarian Society, and no one else, 
are the parties recognized by the law.” 
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The text of the Decree has been printed in full 
above. Ifthe reader will but turn back to it, he will 
find there the following words: “And the said Fran- 
cis E. Abbot, and all and every other person or persons 
be forever strictly enjoined and forbidden to occupy 
said meeting house of said society for the purpose of 
preaching and inculcating,” ete. 

Yet Dr. Ward, with the Decree lying before him, 
quoting its exact language in part, and rebuking the 
Editor for not having read it “carefully,” dares to say 
that the Fool was not “the party enjoined!’ The Fool 
was enjoined by name not to preach in that meeting- 
house; the wardens were merely enjoined by name not 
to allow him to preach there. Who but the Fool was the 
party really enjoined? What must be thought of Dr. 
Ward, when he, presuming on popular ignorance of 
the Decree, uses his own knowledge of it to falsify it, 
and to declare unblushingly that “the Unitarian So- 
ciety, AND NO ONE ELSE, are the parties recognized by 
the law ?” 

V. Dr. Ward is more cautious, when he does not 
deny, but restricts himself to throwing doubts upon 
the editor’s statement that, in securing this Decree 
from the Court, the Unitarian minority was ‘secretly 
backed by the American Unitarian Association.” But 
the editor was entirely correct in his statement. It 
was a matter of common notoriety in Dover at the 
time that the applicants for the injunction were 
helped with constant sympathy and advice at the 
Unitarian headquarters in Boston. This fact was a 
common boast of the applicants themselves, and was 
used to intimidate or to win to their own side such 
Unitarians as belonged to the Independent Society. 
The Fool himself once stumbled by accident upon 
one of these consultations, at the rooms of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Opening the door, he 
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saw Samuel Hale and Benjamin Barnes, the two chief 
leaders of the Unitarian minority, seated in conversa- 
tion with Rey. Charles Lowe, Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, and several other gentlemen. As he paused for 
a moment at the threshold, and as they looked and 
recognized him, he saw the color mount in their 
faces; but he merely bowed, and silently retired. 
Enough of this. The truth was precisely as the 
editor stated it. 


VI. “Why was the Decree righteous,” asks Dr. 
Ward, “ when it contradicted the constitutional pledge 
of freedom of conscience and liberty?” The answer 
is plain enough. The Independent Society, not being 
part of the Unitarian Society, had no right of con- 
science or liberty of speech in the Unitarian meeting- 
house. The Decree was right and just, in so far as it 
ordered the use of trust-property to be in strict 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the trust itself 
—in so far, that is, as it prohibited the “ First Uni- 
tarian Society of Christians in Dover” to sustain 
preaching contrary to Unitarian Christianity in a 
meeting-house given to them expressly for the service 
of Unitarian Christianity. This trust lay in the name 
of the Society, and in the “ Christian dogma” inex- 
tricably imbedded in that name. If the Decree 
wrought injustice to the Free Church of 1868, if it 
persecuted and suppressed that Free Religion which 
is so much higher and nobler than Christianity, this 
was the fault, not of the Court, which simply did its 
duty, but of the Unitarianism and the Christianity 
which used the Court for the purpose of persecution. 
What a mockery it is now for the Unitarians to pre- 
tend that they, the persecutors of 1868, were the 
“martyrs” of 1896! One would imagine they would 
be saved from such hypocrisy by a mere sense of 
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humor—by the mere fear of ridicule for a claim so 
preposterous. 

VIL. One more point, and the Fool quits his 
distasteful task. Dr. Ward contends that “at least 
some Unitarianism is free.” So it is—free within iron 
limits. It is free to preach what it pleases on all 
questions whatever, provided it “accepts the religion 
of Jesus.” Butit is not free not ‘to accept the religion 
of Jesus.” That iron limit of Unitarian freedom, 
established by the Unitarian churches in their own 
national representative assembly at Saratoga in 1894, 
and proclaimed to the outside world as their funda- 
mental confession of faith, is the very essence of the 
Dover Decree. That Decree simply shows how the 
outside world understands “the religion of Jesus,” 
and how it necessarily understands, therefore, the 
Unitarian confession of faith. Unless the Unitarian 


Conference means to be so understood, it is trying to 


fool the world into believing it to be in good faith a 
Protestant Christian body. Every Unitarian min- 
ister, by his mere position as such, no matter what he 
may say individually, joins in this attempt. Dr. 
Ward himself joins in it, and is not ‘‘free” not to 
join in it; he cannot help joining in it so long as he 
wears the Unitarian Christian name. The Decree he 
chafed under did but honestly declare what the world 
understands by that name, and what the Supreme 
Court of every State in the Union will declare it to 
mean, whenever the question is ‘“ fairly and justly ” 
brought before it. The Fool believes, and does not 
shrink to say, that any Unitarian minister who chafes 
or would chafe to preach under that Decree proves 
that his pretension to the world of being a Protestant 
Christian is indefensible and insincere. There is an 
ethical limit to “ private interpretations ” and “ mental 
reservations,” and it cannot be cancelled by any 


‘Ss 
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assumption of unethical freedom. The story of the 
Dover Decree constitutes the most disgraceful chapter 


_ in the history of Unitarianism ; and this is doubtless 


the reason why it has been so sedulously ignored by 
Unitarian writers. But, for all that, it will not be 
ignored, when the time comes to write the history of 
religious evolution in the century now drawing to 
its end. For this Dover Decree is explosion of the 
pretence that Christianity and Freedom can be recon- 
ciled, either in the State or in the private soul. 


Francis E. ABpor. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 20, 1897. 


“IDEALS OF LIFE.”—A Review. 


The second edition of Rey. Alfred W. Martin’s 
“Tdeals of Life, or the Soul’s Way to God,” which is 
just fresh from the press, is a model of neatness and 
beauty. It is a cloth volume of sixty-eight pages, 
printed on heavy, cream-tinted paper, in distinct bre- 
vier type, with double leads. It is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful specimen of binding and typographical 
work ever turned out in Tacoma. 

It is not the external appearance, however, hand- 
some as it is, ‘that attracts the savant to this thesaurus 
of rare value, but rather its elevating and ennobling 
contents. Never within the same number of pages 
has there been collated more of the philosophy, the 
wisdom, the ethics of life. Carefully and judiciously 
has the compiler gleaned from the pages of Egyptian, 
Hindu, Persian, Buddhist, Chinese, Mohammedan, 
Grecian, Roman, Jewish and Christian sacred litera- 
ture, the most beautiful, and, at thesame time, similar 
passages, relative to the noblest attributes of man and 
the great ethical problems of life. 
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The object of the compilation is to illustrate the 
wonderful analogy between the essential features and 
fundamental principles of all the great religions of 
the world; to show the striking similarity between all 
lofty souls, in every age, in every nation, every land 
and clime. It is an important work, admirably done, 
and displays a thorough knowledge of comparative 
theology. 

Any one desiring to give a friend a most valuable 
gift can certainly find nothing more exquisite and ap. 
propriate, no difference who the friend may be, or 
what his religious faith, than this charming little 
book. 

A. E. Joan. 


EDITORIAL. 


“WHEN HALF-GODS GO, THE GODS ARRIVE.” 
—LEmerson, 

By carefully recalling one’s own growth into Free, 
Universal Religion, one can understand the difficulty 
in forming a Free Church Fellowship. At first we 
reject the most unnatural miracles, such as Jonah and 
the whale, but still believe other miracles such as the 
miraculous landing of the Israelites, the writing of 
the ten Commandments and others. The next step 
is to doubt all the Old Testament miracles, but retain 
those of the New. Then some of the New Testament 
Iniracles are given up, such as the temptation of Jesus 
by the devil, but we retain the miraculous conception 
and resurrection. Then all miracles are given up, 
but we still hold fast the especial divinity of Jesus 
and his God-given authority. Last of all, a step few 
can take, all that is special, miraculous and of binding 
authority in any teaching is given up, and we come 
to believe that all has gone on in the distant past as 
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it does now, that all change comes from within, 
through natural evolution. We see that no one has ever 
spoken with binding authority upon any other soul; 
that revelation must be individual, for the minute any 
one tells another of his inspiration, it becomes hear- 
say; we must first believe his word. The logic of the 
whole matter shows us that after the first step is taken 
there is no stopping place. A real miracle cannot be 
objected to on account of its impossibility. Those 
who have taken the first step, if they continue to 
grow, must take all the other steps. 

The hardest step is to give up Christianity, though 
we see that the churches follow Paul, not Jesus. If 
we think logically we shall see that Jesus was not the 
Christ; that to believe only the ethical teachings of 
Jesus, which were not new with him, and still to call 
ourselves Christians is neither logical nor true. If we 
reject Jesus as a mediatory Savior, Lord, we reject 
Christianity. It is the utmost folly to hold on to 
only a few ethical sayings of Jesus, the man Jesus, 
and still call ourselves Christians; to call ourselves 
Buddhists because we believe in Karma would be more 
reasonable. The time has come when to be a real 
follower of the noble and true prophet, Jesus, it is 
necessary to be true enough to reject what is called 
Christianity and make the truth our lord and master, 


and God our redeemer and guide. 
Re Bev: 


THE PACIFIC UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The thirteenth session of this Conference was 
held at Portland, Ore., May 5th to 7th, and it will 
always be remembered by those who attended the 
meetings with feelings of unqualified pleasure and 
satisfaction. The fine spirit of the occasion, we 
thought, was directly due to the influence of Dr. 


- Thomas L. Eliot, pastor emeritus of the Unitarian 
Church in Portland, and, in our judgment, the most 
liberal on the Pacific Coast. Being neither Chris- 
tian, nor Unitarian, we had no reason to expect 
an invitation to speak at the Conference, but a most 
courteous invitation was extended and heartily ac- 
cepted, affording us our first opportunity to meet the 
Unitarian brethren and to form that fellowship of 
_ the heart which no head-differences can ever destroy. 
_ To be sure we returned from the Conference more 
_ persuaded than ever of the legitimacy and need of the 
_ Cause we represent, more deeply convinced that 
_ Universal Religion is the coming substitute for Christ- 
- ianity— Orthodox, Universalist, Unitarian—but we 
also returned more profoundly conscious of our debt 
to the Unitarian denomination, (which simple loyalty 
to Freedom compelled us to leave) and of what mutual 
_ helpfulness there may be in the exchange of sym- 
pathies and thoughts. 


A. W. M. 
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A RENAISSANCE OF ETHICS. 


By a Renaissance of Ethics is meant, of course, 
neither more nor less than a new birth, a fresh ae 
ing of moral impulse and activity. There is value, 
however, in the more formal term, since it brings us 
into touch at once with other births or awakenings 
that have taken place. 

History has no more fascinating chapter thanthe __ 
one which is known in distinction from all others as 
the Renaissance. Europe had lain for several cen- 
turies in that dull, lethargic slumber called the Middle 
Age. But suddenly men began to bestir themselves. 

The kiss of impulse was given and the charm was 
snapped. How sudden, how far reaching in results 
was that great awakening. Its rays of light shot out 
in all directions, bearing joyously the eternal message 
of hope and progress. 

On a small scale, yet not an insignificant one, i 
another such re-awakening took place in this new 
world of ours not long ago. What is commonly known 

s “Transcendentalism” is sometimes spoken of as 
“The New England Renaissance.”” There was asplen- 4 
did outburst of spiritual feeling. The dull earth i 
suddenly blossomed with religious fervor. The young 
men dreamed dreams, and the old men saw visions. 

The spirit of prophecy was poured out upon the 
sons and daughters of this rugged soil. ‘“ A Wave of 
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Sentiment,” O. B. Frothingham aptly named it in his 
“ History of Transcendentalism in New England,” 
yet it was a veritable Tidal Wave, which swept high 
up along the beach of thought, and soon broke over 
into the meadow land of practical reforms. While the 
plodders armed themselves with wings, and the prosaic 
began to release their ecstatic souls in poetry, the more 
practical spirits thought to establish an ideal common- 
wealth. “The sentiment of Religion,’ wrote John 
Quincy Adams in his diary, “is at this time perhaps 
more potent and prevailing in New England than in 
any other portion of the Christian World.’’ (See Ca- 
bot’s Life of Emerson, II, 410.) In order to prove the 
beauty and power of this awakening it is only neces- 
sary to recall such names as Emerson and Alcott, 
Theodore Parker and George Ripley, Margaret Fuller 
and Jones Very and Henry D. Thoreau; in order to 
show how the excess of spiritual emotion was actually 
crystallized for a time in a practical attempt at social 
and industrial reform it is only necessary to repeat 
the words “ Brook Farm.” 

Transcendental enthusiasm long since faded 
away; but the flush of its beauty still lingers in the 
western sky of memory, and many of the stars that 
gild today the heaven of our noblest thought have 
had therein their rising. It was a genuine Renais- 
sance of limited extent, and has taken its place in 
history to bear persuasive testimony to the undoubted 
tendency of society periodically to quicken the pace 
of its endeavors and to lose itself in transports of 
enthusiasm. 

In the light of these superlative instances it may 
seem ridiculous to claim that anything like an Ethical 
Renaissance is taking place at the present time. Yet 
there are certain “signs of the times” which appar- 
ently indicate something of the sort to be the case. 
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In other words, it would seem that we are re-discover- | | 
ing the importance of plain Duty; that we are finding 
in the simple application of the moral law the settle- 
ment of our private doubts and public difficulties. The 
deadening grasp of scepticism is being loosed, and it 
is moral enthusiasm that flushes the industrial, relig- 
~ ious and political skies with the promise of a new and 
brighter day. 

Perhaps there is no better way to arrive at the 
reality of this ethical awakening, as well as to gain a 
glimmer of its possible extent, than to ask what rea- 
sons there are, if any, why it should come to pass at 
the present time. 

I. In the first place it would appear that the 
very discredit which has fallen upon religious faith 
has opened a path for a new importance to be given 
to moral activity. Whatever one’s personal standpoint 
may be in regard to Religion, the fact can hardly be 
denied that faith has received rude shocks at the 
hands of Science. 

The ruin wrought by the mythical Samson was 
not greater than that which Science has caused by 
clasping with its giant truths of Law and Evolution 
the supporting pillars of miracle and special reve- 
lation. 

But words will only blur the outlines of a fact 
which all confess and some deplore. It happened often 
in the ancient city when the gates were stormed, and 
the outer walls were undermined, that the inhabitants 
would rush for refuge to what was called the citadel, 
an inner tower, strongly built on some rock-bound 
height. In like manner have the nobly determined, 
but desperate defenders of the city of Religion sought 
refuge in the fact of Duty. This has been their cita- 
del, and they have found it firmly built upon the 
rocky fastnesses of life and well supplied with weapons 
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of defence. Let all else fail, they have proudly shouted, 
let the heaven of Deity pass away, and the earth of 
Immortality shrivel into nothingness, but what can 
diminish the grandeur of the moral law, or what de- 
tract from the beauty of the life that gives obedience 
to that law ! 

It is indeed true that the startling question for a 
time was raised whether the collapse of faith—sup- 
posing it to be complete—did not reduce the voice of 
conscience to eunuch-like proportions. “What moral- 
ity have we left?” the thoughtful for a time inquired. 
“Will people continue to do right if they do not asso- 
ciate the right with a God in Heaven who enforces it?” 

But gradually and very surely these queries and 
implications have ceased to play an important part in 
the drama that is being acted out. There is compara- 
tively little talk at the present time about the im- 
potence of conscience to stand alone. 

We are coming to realize that the Law of Right 
is to be classed with such a law as that of Gravity. 
lt is a tremendous fact, implicit in the universe of 
human thought and feeling. And just as none of us 
can find a nook so distant or a niche so small in this 
vast universe where we can free ourselves from that 
mighty power which swings the tides of the oceans, 
and ‘guides the planets circling on their way,” so, as 
the old Hindu put it, “Not in the sky, not in the 
midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the 
mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world 
where a man might be freed from an evil deed.” 

And it is well to remark in passing that this of 
itself implies in a sense a new birth of ethics. So long 
as people did right for fear of the consequences of do- 
ing otherwise, so long as the thought of reward and 
punishment was attached to the moral law, there could — 
be no genuine, unsullied ethical nobility. The shield 
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of morality was tarnished. He alone touches the 
stars in moral attainment who does good hoping for 
no gain, and whose mind is bleached of the staining 
thought, ‘“‘for great is your reward in Heaven.” 

The only point, however, to be grasped distinctly 
at the present time is this, that the discredit which 
has fallen on many religious dogmas might naturally 
enough result in an added emphasis being laid on the 
simple fact of Duty. In other words, from the appar- 
ently sinking vessel of Religion, people might leap 
into the Moral Law as the life boat capable of bearing 
them safely to the desired haven. 

II. The second fact that might be likely to cause 
a moral awakening is the greater solidarity of human 
society. And by this is meant, not so much the solid- 
arity which is the result of closer communication be- 
tween distant places, as the nearer fact attested by the 
congested condition of our cities and the stupendous 
growth in their populations. The miserable live around 
the corner from the fortunate; the ignorant and de- 
graded touch elbows with the cultured and the pure, 
Beneath the very shadow of the millionaire’s palace 
nestle in squalor the warrens of the poor. Never be- 
fore in the history of the human race have such fright- 
ful social extremes jostled against each other in daily 
intercourse. The rich may not be growing richer and 
the poor more poor; but certainly the rich are living 
in much closer touch with the frightful poverty of the 
world. The industrial order which preceded our pres- 
ent wage system was known as Feudalism; but un- 
der Feudalism the man of wealth who lived on his 
vast landed estate came into touch with little or no 
poverty save that of his own dependents or retain- 
ers. The misery that confronted him was, therefore, 
very limited in extent. Not so at the present time, 
however. Each Bonded Baron under our capitalistic 
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regime, each Over-Lord of Stocks, is more or less di- 
rectly concerned with all the hideous wretchedness of 
the great city where he chances to reside. 


And what might be expected to result from this? 
Many things, of course,—too many to be enumerated, 
—the degradation of municipal politics under a sys- 
tem of government which gives the ballot to degraded 
and educated equally, and the increase of certain 
forms of crime and vice. 


Strangely enough, however, it has been over- 
looked by sociological writers, that, besides these evi- 
dent results, one of two things was sure to follow. 
This bringing of man into closer relations with his 
fellow-man must lead either to intense jealousy and 
strife of class against class, or to a deeper feeling of 
brotherhood and kinship. And, as Love is ever the 
fulfilling of the Law, so a possible result might be a 
new and deeper consciousness of social duty. In the 
light of these two facts, viz., the decline of dogma and 
the closer weaving of the widely differing threads of 
human lots in city life, we can read what fairly 
enough may be called an actual Renaissance, or awak- 
ening of moral life. Let us spell it out, not thor- 
oughly, but in part, as it shows itself in the great 
departments of Religion and Industrial or Social Re- 
' form. 


We have already cast a hurried glance upon Re- 
ligion, but a point which needs to be emphasized, and 
re-emphasized, until the momentousness of its truth 
is realized, is the greater and greater stress laid by 
every sort of religious organization upon the central 
necessity, the surpassing value of moral attainment. 
It is love more than logic, being more than believing, 
worth more than worship, sociology more than the- 
ology, that the churches begin to preach. 
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“Salvation remains utterly, sternly, eternally eth- 
ical,” writes Dr. George Gordon in his recent book, 
“The Christ of To-day.” Andhe continues: “Itisan 
exhibition of the ethical nature of the blessed life that 
the grand, retributive metaphors of Christ have a 
meaning so awful. The worm that never dies, the fire 
that is unquenched, the utter darkness full of weep- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth, all tell of one thing—the 
horror of unrighteousness, the woe of a state which 
is the negation of love, the torment of a mood which 
is the affirmation of falsehood and iniquity. * * * 
There is but one salvation, and that is righteousness.” 
Poul. 

Those are striking words, and, more than that, 
significant. But they are more than equalled in sig- 
nificance by the following words of Bishop Potter: 
“Take my word for it, men and brethren,” he recently 
declared, “unless you and IJ and all those who have any 
gift or stewardship of talents or means of whatever sort, 
are willing to get up out of our sloth and ease and 
selfish dilettanteism of service, and get down among 
the people who are battling amid their poverty after 
righteousness,—young girls for their chastity, young 
men for their better ideal of righteousness, old and 
young alike for one clear ray of the immortal courage 
and the immortal hope,—then, verily, the church, in 
its stately splendor, its apostolic orders, its venerable 
ritual, its decorous and dignified conventions, is re- 
vealed as simply a monstrous and insolent imper- 
tinence.” 

Here are two worthy witnesses ; and if their testi- 
mony be admitted, then Religion at the present day, 
both in regard to the here and the hereafter, the earth 
and heaven, considers deed and not creed the thing of 


great importance. 
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It would be easy to collect testimony of a differ- 
ent and a scarcely less significant kind. The most 
casual reader of book reviews can not have failed to 
notice the gathering stream of works upon purely 
ethical subjects that has been pouring out into the 
ocean of an apparently receptive public. It is proba- 
bly true, also—though this we will not assert—that 
the stream of purely doctrinal and theological works 
has been growing proportionately less. Not to be 
forgotten, either, is the recent and rapid growth 
of so-called Ethical Societies. These societies in 
many cases take the place, even as they carry on the 
work, of churches. All of us know them as they exist 
in America under the inspiring leadership of Felix 
Adler, but few, perhaps, are conscious of the import- 
ant place they are growing to assume in English life, 
or are aware that in Germany, as well as in Italy and 
Austria, they are coming to be known. 

A kindred fact, perhaps worth mentioning, is the 
effort that recently has been made to introduce the 
teaching of ethics into the public schools. No sooner 
had the storm of discussion subsided in regard to re- 
ligious instruction in the schools than the cry was 
raised that morals should systematically be taught in 
them. Text-books were prepared by eminent authors, 
and distinguished educators lent whatever influence 
they had to give the plan at least a trial. 

Many, if not all of these facts, are undoubtedly 
familiar. Few people need to be told, or reminded 
even, that the face of Religion is in these ways being 
changed. Do we think of it all, however, as suggest- 
ing a Renaissance of ethics? Do many of us realize 
what promises are given us of a noble and greatening 
future? Nothing exactly to be compared with it has 
ever before been witnessed. The great historic re- 
ligions of the world—Buddhism, Christianity, Mo- 
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hammedanism—have not neglected, of course, the 
element of ethics; they have given it noble empha- 
sis. ‘‘What does the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” And love is the whole Pentateuch itself, 
“the fulfilling of the law,” as the theologian, Paul, 
says. But these sayings have heretofore been con- 
stantly hidden by the clouds of dogma that tended to 
roll up and cover them. What we are seeing now is 
a whole sky, clear and deep and shining, arched in all 
its glory over every simple act of righteousness and 
love. 

III. But our thought receives ampler, more 
graphic illustration in the realm of Industrial and 
Social Reform. Lecky in his famous History of Eng- 
land tells us that “In no respect does the legislation 
of the eighteenth century present a more striking 
contrast to that of the nineteenth century than in the 
almost complete absence of attempts to alleviate the 
social conditions of the poorer classes.” I. 546. It is 
only necessary for us to recall the Factory Acts and 
the countless measures passed by the governments of 
all countries for regulating the hours of work, the 
conditions under which it shall be done, etce., to com- 
prehend how great the contrast must be if the eight- 
eenth century recorded nothing of the sort. Ours has 
been an age of legislative enthusiasm for the poor and 
struggling. Cities vie with each other in building pub- 
lic parks, and bath houses, and even model dwellings. 

Somewhat similar is the change which has come 
over what is called the Science of Political Economy. 
The economists of half a century ago based all their 
calculations on a peculiar creation of their own called 
an “Economic Man,” whose sole object in life was to 
reap the greatest possible amount of material reward, 
with the least possible amount of physical exertion, 
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In other words, the political economy that was taught 
till recently based all its theories on the supposition 
that man was absolutely selfish, swayed by no ethical 
consideration whatsoever. Asa science, therefore, it 
had nothing to do with what ought to be, but confined 
itself rigidly to what was. Here, however, are some 
of the declarations which Professor Marshall, the 
greatest living English economist, put in the preface 
of his “Principles”: ‘Ethical forces are among 
those of which the economist has to take account.” 
“ Why should not economists include * * altruistic 
motives, the action of whichis * * uniform.” “If 
this book has any special quality of its own (it) may 
perhaps be said to be in the prominence which 
it gives to this,” viz., the uniformity of certain altru- 
istic motives. 

But it is neither in the realm of legislation, nor 
in that of economic theory, that we see the surest 
signs of ethical awakening. We must look to the 
nearer, more familiar field where man not alone de- 
clares himself his brother’s keeper, but acts as though 
he meant it. 

We have not done away as yet with the frightful 
load of poverty, and vice, and crime. These hideous 
figures huddle together around the shoulders of So- 
ciety so that our civilization fairly staggers beneath 
their weight. It is not, therefore, in the perceptible 
decrease of social misery that we may see signs of an 
Ethical Renaissance; but rather in a chivalrous eager- 
ness upon the part of a multitude of men and women 
to labor for its decrease. 

When Mazzini, with that wonderful eloquence of 
which he was the master, appealed to the Roman 
Assembly for arms and money with which to prose- 
cute the war, certain women of fashion who were sit- 
ting in the balconies straightway stripped off their 
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jewels,—the rings from their fingers, the bracelets from 
their arms,—and flung them down upon the table of 
the President. Today it is the voice of human suffer- 
ing and need that makes the appeal, and the jewels 
that are being freely given are more precious far than 
those of simple gold and silver; they are a person’s 
own time, and culture, and intelligence, and refine- 
ment. And it is in this respect that the philanthropy 
of our age differs from the philanthropy of the ages 
that went before. It is not that the past was lacking 
in charitable zeal. We know it was not. But when, 
in any past, have people given so broadly to the poor, 
not simply out of their abundance, but out of their 
jnnermost selves, acknowledging the obligation, not by 
gifts of money, but by devoting their superior ad- 
vantages of social and moral culture, with an almost 
exaggerated zeal, to the interests of the most wretched 
and degraded. And it is probably, in part at least, 
the greater solidarity of Society, of which I spoke, the 
nearness of the ignorant and degraded to the cultured 
and the pure, that we have to thank for this. To 
measure all the vast variety of its manifestation would 
be impossible. Some day a history will perhaps be 
written of the great Social Reform movement that 
lifted into grandeur the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. And if this is done one point, not lightly to 
be scanned, will be the more heroic nature of the 
methods used to regenerate the depraved. It was 
comparatively easy to follow the method of the past, — 
a few devoted spirits joining themselves into a brother- 
hood or phylanstery, and, “far from the madding 
crowd,” attempting to fence off an ideal community,— 
but it is a far harder and more trying thing for the 
devoted spirits to seek the blackest haunts of vice and 
to carry into the very core of corruption their pure 
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ideals. Yet that is what is being done today, and 
done so much that it is thought no marvel. 

Occasionally we deplore that so few able and su- 
premely intellectual men are devoting themselves to 
the ministry of Religion. One reason, perhaps, may 
be that another ministry is enlisting them. Hands 
not less sacred than those of Mother Church are be- 
ing laid upon their heads, ordaining them to the ser- 
vice of Humanity, before altars, not of wood nor 
precious stone, but of living, human need and suffering. 

Not many weeks ago a young man died who was 
the son of a distinguished father, and himself already 
winning fame as a man of letters. - And what was the 
memorial that nis friends thought the fittest they 
could make for him? They have opened a house amid 
the degraded and the friendless of his native city, and, 
giving it his name, they are planting there another 
centre of sweetness and light. Another centre! It was 
only ten years ago that the first institution of the 
kind was established in London—that, too, was a me- 
morial to a young man who had prematurely died— 
yet now we have lost all count of these unique estab- 
lishments. 

Such is the spirit and the extent of modern phi- 
lanthropy, of brotherly love. And it seems to me to 
evince an ethical awakening of which the end is not 
yet seen. Juet us not delude ourselves with the thought 
that such things have not been before. Let us not 
minimize all the chivalrous self-sacrifice of the 
past ; but at the same time let us ask ourselves whether 
a new and glorious birth of all this is not going on 
all around us; let us ask ourselves whether something 
of the energy, the enthusiasm, the generous ardor that 
once was given to more selfish and material ends, is 
not now flowing with an eager freshness through the 
veins and arteries of our social and charitable insti- 
tutions | Paut Revere Frornineuam. 
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GENESIS OF THE GOD-IDEA. 


The idea of God is a product of evolution. It had 
its genesis in man’s attempts to interpret the objective 
world in terms of the subjective; to explain phenom- 
ena by investing objects with knowledge and volition 
like his own. All the qualities ascribed to God, every- 
where and at all times, are derived from man. 
Anthropology is the key to theology. As Schiller says: 
“Man paints himself in his Gods.” What man wor- 
ships is not the piece of wood or stone, the mountain, 
the sky, the sun, moon and stars, but the intelligence, 
such as he himself is conscious of possessing, imagined 
to exist in these natural objects. The evolution of the 
God-idea has depended upon and corresponded with 
the evolution of the human mind. Man has sought 
for causes of natural occurences which have impressed 
him most deeply, and knowing no higher being than 
himself, he has, without being aware of the fact, pro- 
jected his own mental and moral nature into the exter- 
nal world. The God of the design argument of Pa- 
ley’s “Natural Theology,” is an evolution from the 
conception of the fetichist in regard to the object 
which he invested with his personality, as certainly 
as the mind that can reason as Paley did is an 
evolution from mental conditions represented by 
fetich men of the remote past. 

Thus evolution disposes of the theory that the idea 
of God is innate, by showing that it is an acquired con- 
ception which has arisen in experience and undergone 
changes like other conceptions. In positing personality, 
to account for natural phenomena, man acted naturally, 
of course, as he did in trying to avert calamities by 
prayer and sacrifice; but the idea of divine personality 
has no claim to acceptance simply because it is one of 
the primitive, fundamental conceptions of religious 
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systems. It must be tested by its reasonableness 
alone. 

The evolution of religious thought has consisted 
in a process of deanthropomorphization, to use Dr. 
John Fiske’s very long, but also very appropriate word. 
Deity is no longer thought of by enlightened minds 
as having body, parts, or passions. Such words as 
intelligence and design are still used by theologians 
in referring to God, but thinkers see that they are in- 
adequate and inapplicable. Intelligence implies per- 
ception and external objects perceived; ideas, or im- 
pressions based upon perceptions; reflection and reason- 
ing, dwelling upon what has come into experience, or 
may be beyond experience, and comparing ideas and 
reaching conclusions thereby; imagination, the power 
of summoning before the mind ideally objects and 
events distant in time and space, etc. Intelligence 
implies organism and environment, genesis and 
growth, new experiences, added knowledge; and since 
these are characteristics of finite beings, products of 
evolutionary processes, when God is invested with 
them, “the eternal power,” as John Fiske says, “the 
eternal power whereof the web of phenomena is but 
the visible garment, becomes degraded into a mere 
strand in the web of phenomena, and the cosmos, in 
exchange for the loss of its infinite and inscrutable 
God, receives an anomalous sovereign of mythologic 
pedigree.” 

Those who invest the Ultimate Reality with voli- 
tion, feeling, and all their own mental characteristics, 
thus forming God in their own image, and making an 
idol, not out of wood or stone, it is true, but out of the 
phenomena of their own minds, regard as atheists those 
who reject these anthropomorphisms, much the same 
as the Indian or the Negro regards as denial of God 
the denial of his crude conceptions of the supernatural 
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as adequate representations of the Infinite and Eternal. 

Of an absolute beginning of things and of their 
ending, we have no knowledge and no proof. Forms 
and conditions change, but substance persists. As 
that clear-headed scientist, Tyndall, put it: 

“As regards knowledge, physical science is polar. 
In one sense it knows, or is destined to know, every- 
thing. In another sense, it knows nothing. Science 
understands much of this intermediate phase of things 
which we call Nature, of which it is the product, but 
science knows nothing of the origin or destiny of 
Nature. Who or what made the sun, and gave to his 
rays their alleged power? Who or what made and be- 
stowed upon the ultimate particles of matter their 
wondrous power of varied interaction? Science does 
notknow. The mystery, though pushed back, remains 
unaltered. To many of us who feel that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in the present philosophy of science, but who have 
been also taught, by baffled efforts, how vain is the 
attempt to grapple with the inscrutable, the ultimate 
frame of mind is that of Goethe: 


‘ ‘Who dares to name his name, 
Or belief in him proclaim, 
Veiled in mystery as he is, the all-enfolder? 
Gleams across the mind his light, 
Feels the lifted soul his might, 
Dare it then deny his reign, the all-upholder ?’” 


Conceptions of God change; the eternal Power 
persists through all changes, and gradually it is di- 
vested, in the minds of men, of all those human qual- 
ities which men, in conceiving God as a man, have be- © 


stowed upon it. 
B. F. Underwood. 
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For me a new religion bathes the world 
In light and warmth; and yet it is not new, 
For it has been since ever skies were blue 
And, out of Chaos, light and warmth unfurled. 


As world is drawn to world—around, above; 
As God to Man, and Man to God inclines, 
So Man—‘ the little world”—sometime divines 
That unto Man, too, he is drawn in Love. 
CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


EDITORIAL. 


ANOTHER “ EX-UNITARION.”’ 


Rev. J. E. Roberts, pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Kansas City, recently announced his withdrawal 
from Unitarianism and his intention to organize a 
new society, next September, on an independent basis. 
If the local press reports him correctly, Mr. Roberts 
assigns as the main reasons for his departure, that 
Unitarianism does not offer perfect freedom in re- 
ligion and that the cause of humanity can be better 
served outside of all denominational or sectarian 
limits. Of the truth of this contention it seems to us 
there can be no longer any doubt. A religious body 
that requires its members first, to call themselves 
“Christians,” (to accept a name that is inextricably 
associated with dogmatism) and second, to ‘accept 
the religion of Jesus,” can never persuade the world 
that it is free. It is the existence of this creed of two 
articles that makes Unitarianism plainly a sectarian 
and a creed-bound organization, and where there is 
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sectarianism and a creed there can be neither perfect 
freedom nor opportunity to serve the cause of brother- 
hood. 

We congratulate our brother upon his emancipa. 
tion and upon the frank, manly fashion in which he 
has proved his loyalty to conviction. The cause of 
true religion can be advanced in that way alone. To 
stay inside the sect one feels one has outgrown, hop- 
ing to reform it from within, is both unethical and 
ineffective. In this connection we are reminded ofa 
speech by Rey. M. J. Savage, the eminent Unitarian 
divine of New York, in which he expressed his 
opinion of the “stay-inners” and the ‘‘come-outers”’ 
as follows: 

“It seems to me that this idea of staying in and 
working frow the inside develops a good deal more 
danger in the way of hypocrisy on the part of the 
people who stay in than it does promise of the suc- 
cess of the reform that they claim to be working for. 
It is not the stay-inners that have done the great work 
of the world’s liberalizing teaching and advance. It 
is very rarely in the course of human history that you 
can find an institution that has been reformed from 
the inside. Somebody goes outside and hurls against 
its walls his charges of inconsistency, batters it with 
new truths, and by and by the people inside come to 
recognize and acknowledge the principles that are in- 
volved. But the people that stay inside, as I said, 
run a great danger of playing the part of hypocrisy 
that no honest man can endure.” 

We await with much interest further details con- 
cerning Mr. Robert’s plans. He has gone out of Unit- 
arianism. But into what? This seems to us a matter 
of transcendent importance. For nearly all so-called 
independent churches or societies have merely a nega- 
tive character, formal statements of what they are not, 
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of their dissatisfaction with and difference from the 
Christian sects with no positive coherent system of re- 
ligious thought and purpose to offer the world as the 
religious ideal of humanity. These independent so- 
cieties seem to think that when they have come out 
from sectarianism and made a bold declaration of their 


faith in freedom, their whole duty has been done. 


And this, in our judgment, is the most serious defect 
of most of the independent organizations of our time. 
They meet the requirements of their respective local 
constituencies, but they have no religious programme 
to offer the world, no Cause, no new religion, no new 
flag around which to rally the freed souls of mankind. 
When Mr. Roberts launches his new movement, what 
substitute for Unitarianism will he offer? To what 
will the new society stand pledged? Will it be to 
“Kthical Culture,” or to “Universal Religion,” or some 
other world-inviting cause; or will it be simply an in- 
dependent society with a local “bond of union,” with 
local interests and aims, but with no ulterior mission, 
no Ideal to hold up before the world as a proposed suc- 
cess¢r to Unitarian Christianity? The future of the 
Kansas City movement, as of every other independent 
society, will be in large méasure determined by its 
choice of these alternatives. 


AS ce 


THE LAST STEP. 


The last step of liberalism in the direction of 
ideal fellowship is surrender of the Christian name. 
All liberals will one day take this step. The position 
of the orthodox is far more logical than that of the 
most liberal who still clings to a few sayings of Jesus 
in regard to love of God and man, and calls it “Chris- 
tianity.” If the name Christian was a reproach and 
not, as it now is, a passport to the highest seat in all 
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departments; if Jesus was rejected in name as he is 
in reality, we should be the last to strike our colors 
and desert a weak cause; but as it is one can more 
nearly follow him by rejecting the name that has 
limitations and narrowness in it. It is our freedom 
that leads us to abstain from any appearance of dog- 
matism. 

We are too free to care for names and words. We 
long for the time when we can have at least the be- 
ginning of a true fellowship that from its very nature 
is the highest step that can ever be taken, the last 
and final dissolution of all bonds and limits, bounda- 
ries and enclosures. 

Free religion, universal religion, a union of free 
individuals in a free fellowship, to search for truth 
by true methods, leaves no conceivable step higher, 
no possible bond to be broken for liberty’s sake. 
To look back from this height at the ever widening 
boundaries into which step by step we have entered, 
till now all boundaries are gone, all limits past, and 
the outlook is as wide as truth, as boundless as the 


universe of God, makes us rejoice with great joy. 
A eh walt 


WAS JESUS OPPOSED TO PUBLIC PRAYER. 


The question was recently asked us “ Why do you 
maintain public prayer when Jesus was opposed to 
it?” We do not infer from our reading of the New 
Testament that Jesus was opposed to public prayer. 
But granting, for a moment, that he was, it would not 
therefore constrain us to be opposed to it. Identified 
as we are with the cause of Universal Religion, taking 
our stand outside of Christianity and of all other relig- , 
ions based on personal leadership, we are not held down 
to the belief or practice of Jesus or of any of the other 
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great Masters. The Christian, the Parsee, the Buddhist, 
naturally feels compelled, if he be consistent, to follow 
the dictates or precepts of his Master, but the believer 
in Free Religion feels no such constraint. So that, 
even were Jesus opposed to public prayer that would 
in no way affect the action of a free religionist. 

The synoptic gospels, it is true, give the impres- 
sion that Jesus did not endorse the practice of offering 
prayer in public. But when it is remembered that 
Jesus was a Jew and that as such he was accustomed 
to attend the synagogue and participate in _ its 
ritual, it is difficult to conceive how he could have 
been opposed to it.. When he bade his disciples not 
to pray on the street corners and in the synagogues, 
as the hypocrites do, he had reference simply to the 
practice of parading one’s piety. The custom of re- 
quiring prayer at stated times is common to all reli- 
gions. Given such a custom, and it is easy for one 
who wishes to be reputed for piety to make an un- 
necessary parade of it. And it is this alone that Jesus 
condemned. Not public prayer, but the profaning of 
it as exemplified in the paradings of hypocrites is 


what Jesus opposed. 
A. W. M. 


APPARENT ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


How can we reconcile the statement that God 
does not answer petitional prayers with recorded cases 
of what has every appearance of direct Divine re- 
sponse to requested favors? The case of George 
Muller, the celebrated philanthropist, is cited. He 
wished to engage in charitable work and publicly de- 
clared that he would trust to the efficiency of peti- 
tional prayer for supplies of money, food and clothing, 
opening an orphan asylum near the city of Bristol, 
England, to be supported exclusively by voluntary 
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contributions in answer to prayer. Without casting 
the slightest reflection upon the sincerity of Muller’s 
purpose we cannot overlook the fact that he did not 
keep his project to himself, but publicly announced 
his plan and the news spread all over Great Britain in 
less than a week. As a natural result all those per- 
sons who were interested in charitable work sympa- 
thized with the project and supplies came pouring in 
from all parts of the country. That they should have 
poured in shortly after Muller’s prayer was a mere 
coincidence and not in the least to be wondered at. 
He claimed to support his institution by prayer 
alone, but he was enough of a practical man to estab- 
lish his asylum not in the wilderness, nor in some 
remote, inaccessible country place, where benevolently 
inclined people are too few to provide for the wants 
of others besides themselves, but he located his build- 
ing close to a great city where transportation facilities 
were abundant and where the population was large 
enough and wealthy enough to insure the probability 
of securing the necessary aid. 

In England there is a sect known as “the pecu- 
liar people,” distinguished by their belief in the effi- 
ciency of prayer to cure the sick. Accepting the New 
Testament doctrine of James they rely on no medi- 
cines, they call in no physicians, they summon only 
the elders whose prayers, they believe, will restore the 
sick to health. When they die, as they often do, the 
sect regards it as a divine decree. But the law pro- 
vides for the arrest of the elders and tries them for 
manslaughter. When the case is argued in court the 
defence appeals to the text in the Epistle of James. 
But the Court properly refuses to accept this dogma 
as a valid cause for the patient’s death. However, 
more are cured than die, but simply through the 
efficacy of mental influence on vital forces. 
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Another instance of apparent answer to prayer 
appears in the case of Dorothea Trudel, who founded 
a “prayer-cure” establishment in Switzerland. All 
that she requested of her patients was thorough-going 
faith in the efficacy of prayer and the efficacy was 
most marked in those persons whose faith was the 
strongest. There is nothing here to perplex the 
rationalist. For a careful study of this and similar 
cases shows that wherever the cures are genuine and 
permanent they are the result, not of any miraculous 
or supernatural intervention, but of an impulse given 
by the mind, or by the belief of the mind, that a cure 
can be effected. Such cases of the influence of mind 
upon physical conditions are matters of daily occur- 
rence and in perfect harmony with natural law, re- 
quiring no appeal to or interference on the part of 
_ God to explain them. That assumption would imply 
the suspension of order in the universe and the re- 
appearance of chaos. If God were to answer the peti- 
tions of men it would mean that God contradicts him- 
self, that He is partial; it would mean the extinction 
of everything included in the term civilization. 

If we believed that God answers prayer for material 
or Spiritual blessings, if we held that their acquisition 
depends on anything else than obedience to the laws 
which govern their acquisition, we would never dare 
to utter another syllable in prayer, we would not dare 
to interpose our ignorance where works the sovereign 
wisdom of Almighty God. 

A. W. M. 
WHY PRAY ?* 

No thinking man is at liberty to choose whether 
or not he will ask questions about prayer. He cannot 
resist inquiries, for something has happened which 
directly affects the ideas of prayer that he has inheri- 


*Sixth in a series of eight discourses on prayer del 
First Free Church of Tacoma. See ey ea 
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ted from the past. Consequently he is forced to 
ask: ‘ What is it that has occurred, and how shall I 
square my traditional, inherited belief with the new 
order of thought and thus avoid superstition and 
error?” Modern scientific investigation has given 
us a Copernican universe as the new basis for all 
those religious ideas and sentiments formerly built up 
on a Ptolemaic universe. This “change of front in 
the universe” has occasioned a reconstruction of 
theistic thought. And, since man’s conception of 
prayer has always hinged on his idea of God, it follows 
that any change in theism must necessarily involve a 
change in the doctrine of prayer. As long as men 
thought of God as a ‘huge non-natural man” located 
behind the sky, hearing and answering the petitions 
of his supplants, there were no “ vexing questions ”’ 
about prayer. Consequently it is not strange that 
Jesus, in ‘‘the Lord’s Prayer,” should have asked God 
for daily bread, for forgiveness of sins, for deliver- 
ance from evil and temptation. Such petitions 
were perfectly natural and consistent with the ideas 
of God as held by Jesus and his Jewish con- 
temporaries. But the moment it was discovered that 
this crude, anthropomorphic theism is wholly inconsis- 
tent with modern verified facts about the universe, 
that moment scepticism as to the efficacy and utility 
of prayer began. The readjustment of the doctrine of 
prayer to the new thought of God has resulted in 
destroying, not prayer, but only one kind of prayer— 
the petitional. 

Undiscriminating minds, failing to understand 
the real nature of this readjustment, see only de- 
struction in the process. But the truth is that the end 
in view is positive, constructive, conservative,—a seek- 
ing for the permanent in prayer. The adaptation of 
prayer-ideas to a new God-idea is not “bald icono- 
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clasm,” not “a reckless tearing down of cherished 
beliefs with no substitute” ; it is a constructive task, 
aiming to secure that truth on the subject without 
which no prayer can ever comfort or inspire. If one 
suspects that a given belief is false there is no possi- 
bility of satisfying the heart while the suspicion 
remains. Our first business then, in religion, is to be 
truth seekers. Scepticism can be banished only by 
deeper thinking, by striving to secure for prayer a 
solid and enduring basis in reality. And such a 
basis we have found in the new theism to which the 
scientific method directly conducts and in which it 
culminates. Given, then, a rational basis for prayer, 
in the modern sense, it remains to answer the ques- 
tion why should we pray, what is the use, the office, 
the practical value of prayer ? 

It is, in a word, to satisfy certain needs of our 
spiritual nature which nothing else can satisfy but 
communion of the finite with the Infinite, the up- 
lifting of heart and will inaspiration to what is 
higher than we. And this, wehave seen, is the per- 
manent in prayer. 

1. Consider, for example, that part of our spiri- 
tual nature which we know as mind. The mind 
needs balance, repose, serenity, poise; it needs the 
sense of rest in infinite Mind, of repose on infinite 
realities. To fill the mind with peacefulness so that 
its “waves of passion may subside on the bosom of 
the Eternal Deep,”—this is one of the chief reasons for 
prayer. 

2. Turn to that totality of spiritual faculties to 
which we give the name “soul.” Our soul-life needs 
constant renewal because enthusiasm flags, interest 
wanes, consecration cools, the splendid purpose of the 
soul is too often and too easily eclipsed by transient, 
ephemeral desires; many deeds fail in nobleness 
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because they spring from low motives, our lives are 
so hurried, there is no time for a breathing spell. To 
purify, elevate, ennoble our soul-life, to lift us to the 
level of our best, to strengthen the powers that direct 
life to great and worthy ends,—this is another of the 
chief functions of prayer, because prayer is a with- 
drawing from the outer world so that the petty cares 
of life may fall into temporary oblivion, the round of 
routine be broken and an inward hush be created in 
which the thoughts can fix themselves on the Univer- 
sal Life, and hold in view the ideals of goodness and 
greatness ; a hush in which the conscience can steep 
itself in the Eternal Right and the will nerve itself by 
contact with the World-Effort for the World-Ideal. 
To secure such soul-renewal is a necessity for every 
one who wishes to live a worthy life, and the good of 
prayer consists in that it helps to satisfy this need. 

3. Consider, again, that strange element of our 
being which is never touched except by thoughts of 
the Infinite. Here is another need of our spiritual 
nature that prayer satisfies. Reason about it as much 
as you wish, the more you reason the more you will 
be convinced that we are children of the Infinite and 
Eternal Power, not orphans, not “lost and lone in a 
trackless desert.” For we know that at the heart of 
the infinite variety of manifestations in the universe 
lies one Force or Power. This has been demonstrated. 
We know, too, that all things have proceeded from this 
Ultimate Source and that its crowning product is Man. 
This, too, has been demonstrated. It follows, therefore, 
that this Infinite and Eternal Energy is our father 
and mother. It matters not now whether man was 
created by “special creation” or by “evolution,” 
whether six thousand or six billion years ago; we are 
the children of this Power. Here, then, in these 
demonstrated facts, is a basis for prayer grander than 
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begging, nobler than the petty petition which belongs 
to the childhood of the world. And there is an 
instinctive yearning in us to realize this relationship 
between man and God, to feel there is a union 
’twixt Nature’s Heart and our heart, to feel, with 
Whittier, that we cannot drift beyond the Infinite Love 
and Care. The value of prayer is seen in its power 
to help us get into our hearts a sense of this relation- 
ship, this perpetual all-enfolding, all-pervading Pre- 
sence, this Cosmic Care, because the essence of prayer 
is communion of the finite and the Infinite. And 
precisely as the lover of Shakspere or Browning com- 
munes with his favorite poet, entering into the scenes 
of his life, breathing the atmosphere in which he had 
his being and getting from it inspiration, strength, 
joy; so through communion with the Eternal, enter- 
ing into Its purpose, breathing Its holy air, through 
this real experience strength comes, and with firmer, 
steadier step we tread again the path of duty before us. 

Do I mean by all this that prayer is simply the 
reflex action of the mind upon itself, a sort of “spiri- 
itual gymnastics ”’ as though a man were lifting him- 
self in a basket? Most emphatically no. For what 
is it that moves us to pray? It is the knowledge that 
there is something higher than we in the universe 
that fills us with a sense of reverence and awe and 
desire for communion. It is the sense of a Power 
that makes for truth and right, love and beauty ; the 
sense of ideals above us which we did not create, 
which were here before we came and which will abide 
when we have gone. It is this movement of our 
spirits toward what is above us that is the motive 
power in prayer. It is the conviction that there is 
something in the universe which, if we can bring our- 
selver into right relations with it our lives, will be the 
richer and more harmonious. And prayer is simply 
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the act of going out in quest of this Something to 
which our life belongs, putting ourselves in harmony 
with the Purpose at the heart of things. 

4. Still another evidence of the practical value 
of prayer appears when we are brought face to face 
with some great bereavement or loss, when we are 
overwhelmed by some soul-agony that sooner or later 
invades the life of everyone. At such a time we need 
sympathy, we need strength to bear our burden, and 
prayer helps to satisfy that need. For just as your 
friend is helped, when undergoing a severe surgical 
operation, by holding your hand, given strength to 
bear the intense, acute pain, so we are helped in hours 
of grief and despair by prayer, which is the putting of 
our hand, as it were, into the hand of God, feeling the 
great Father-love, and thus the desert of our desolation 
is made to blossom with the roses of consolation and 
peace. Such, in brief, are the main beneficent uses 
of prayer and justify its retention in the creed of 
a rational religion. 

And what has been here said of the value of private 
prayer is equally true of public prayer provided two 
conditions be granted. The first is that it be engaged in 
only when as spontaneous and free as private prayer. 
True prayer cannot be reduced to rules or routine. 
The practice, adopted in all Christian churches, of 
assigning a certain place to prayer in the order of 
service and requiring prayer at that particular place 
every Sunday, seems to me one of the most irreligious 
and dangerous of all ecclesiastical practices. What 
man is there, always prepared to engage in the act of 
communion or aspiration at the same time? Let a 
man arrange to pray in the early morning, or at bed- 
time, or at any stated hour, and prayer is turned into 
a dead and degrading form. It is just because prayer 
is the spontaneous expression, with or without words, 
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of the deepest spiritual feeling that it must be left free 
and not restricted to special places and times, regard- 
less of the mood of the soul. Emerson felt the force 
of this fact so keenly that among his reasons for 
resigning the pastorate of the Second (Unitarian) 
Church in Boston he gave his unwillingness to con- 
form to the requirement of public prayer at church 
every Sunday. He asked the privilege of praying 
only when he felt like it, so that every prayer he 
breathed would have his heart in it. He refused to 
pledge himself to pray every Sunday, or (what was 
still worse) to consent to pray before the second hymn 
and after the sermon, or at any other specified place 
in the order of service, regardless of soul-mood. 

Of all frightful hypocrisies the worst is an insin- 
cere prayer, and the minister who binds himself to 
pray by appointment or routine runs a terrible risk 
of becoming guilty of such insincerity. I, for one, 
have too deep a reverence for prayer to be willing to 
serve as the minister of any society in which prayer 
is demanded of me every Sunday as part of the estab- 
lished order. I cannot degrade prayer into mere lip- 
service for the sake of conforming to custom, yet this 
is what every minister is liable to do who pledges 
himself, tacitly or overtly, to pray at stated times. To 
engage in a religious act, with no heart put into it, isa 
hideous mockery. If, at any time, a minister cannot 
offer prayer honestly, heartily, let him prove his rever- 
ence for prayer, his abhorrence of hypocrisy, by 
silence. The first condition then on which public 
prayer depends is that it be spontaneous and free. 

The second is that the minister pray not for but 
with the congregation. No one can pray vicariously. 
No one can pray for another nor be prayed for. 
Each soul must let its own incense rise from its 
own innermost being. When I am engaged in 
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public prayer I pray not for but with the congre- 
gation and only with those who pray with me. 
And when moved to pray at a Sunday service, I utter 
no personal wish, I ask for nothing, I expect no gift, 
I dream of no unearned good, I simply try to utter 
the aspirations and longings common to the hearts of 
all present. Just because we all have the same spir- 
itual needs and aspirations, the same “trysting-places 
of the spirit,” is it possible for us to pray together ? 
And when we consider what prayer in its best 
sense is and what it has done, we must conclude that 
the man who says it is all foolishness has not yet 
sounded all the depths of the heart, nor climbed all 
its heights. Whosoever would be a complete man 
cannot dispense with the substance of prayer. 
Various as are the expressions of prayer, the best 
of all is one’s own daily life. No one ever prays 
rightly whose life is not a prayer, and the most perfect 
of all prayers is the inward order of a balanced heart 
and the outward order of a blameless life. This is 
the thought underlying the familiar proverb “to work 
is to pray ” (laborare est orare). It would bea serious 
mistake to suppose that this maxim means the nega- 
tion of prayer, silent or spoken; for its author was a 
monk. It came from a monastery, where prayer is 
part of the regular daily routine. The monk felt that 
prayer to be efficacious must culminate in work ; that 
work, to be at its best must be inspired by prayer. 
This is what the proverb means. Complete work is 
only done by the complete man, and only that man is 
complete whose soul sanctifies the task in which his 
hands are engaged, who aspires as well as toils. 
EDITOR. 
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THE AIM OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


The religion that is now passing away, tho’ it 
appears to its votaries to be never so firmly established, 
bowed in reverence before an imaginary system of 


_ereation and government. Its followers looked up 


‘from this fictitious world, governed by miracle, 
magic, angels and devils, to an altogether imaginary 


god, seated on the pinnacle of heaven; to whom the — 


inhabitants of earth were as grasshoppers. 

The religion that is taking its place, tho’ few 
recognize its existence, bows before a world more real, 
permanent and long-existing, governed by laws fixed 
and eternal, impartial, and always beneficent. 

It is the utmost blindness to ask, “What are you 
going to give us in place of our ancient faith?’ We 
give reality for pious imagination, God’s way for the 
way ignorant and unscientific ages imagined was 


God’s way. The way this religion -imagines things © 


are, is vastly older than they think. It did not origi- 
nate with the Hebrews, but can be traced far back to 
ages before the time of the alleged creation. We have 
not imagined a new way, but we have discovered the 
real way; and it isso much grander, more reasonable, 
and, above all, so much more beneficent, impartial, 
and hopeful that there is simply no comparison. 
With the change in our view of how this world 
is governed, with a discovery of how man came to be, 
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with a knowledge of his history, and his hopes, comes 
a changed idea of the object and end of his existence, 
and therefore of his duty. With a certainty that 
instead of a fall there has been a rise of man through 
countless ages, our effort is not to save him from the 
dire result of the past; but, in view of his past and his 
present, to aid him in a further development of all 
his faculties that pertain to his higher nature. 

Seeing that God rules by fixed laws that no pray- 
ers or sacrifices have ever changed, we labor to learn 
these laws and to make them our fellow-servants. 

To us the universe is incomparably greater and 
grander than the ancient conception of it as a creation 
from nothing. Science has contended with theology — 
at every point, and has gained a complete victory. 

The Free Church differs from all others most of 
all in the aim it has in view, the task -it has set itself 
to accomplish. . 

The other churches are all more or less 
engaged in saving souls; in preparation for 
death; in getting men into an ark of safety. 
They are too much engaged with God, and with 
man’s hereafter. They appeal too much to an innate 
selfishness, an individual salvation. They claim that 
the sacrifice made for them, the money paid for their 
support, is a good investment that will make large 
returns in “the life to come.” Their founder assured 
his followers that those who had forsaken homes or 
lands, family or friends, for his sake and his gospel’s, 
should receive a hundred-fold more in this life, and 
in the next “life eternal.” To us there seems nothing 
so irreligious and unethical as to foster and appeal to 
the low, selfish instincts of our past brute inheritance. 
To foster a hope of individual salvation and a world 
of endless torture for others, as it is taught in our 
churches, sunday-schools and pious literature, seems 
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to us the most unholy work that man can be engaged 
in. 

When such a hope is set up as religion, as our 
duty to God, as a preparation for heaven hereafter, we 
turn shudderingly away and lift our voices against it. 
To oppose this as low, selfish and degrading; to expose 
it in its true light, to appeal to higher motives, and to 
call upon mankind to engage in an unselfish labor of 
love, is the work of the Free Church. Whittier says: 
“Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own.” Even 
this motive has a little of the essence of selfishness. 
Save thou a soul and it shall enjoy its salvation, with- 
out a thought or wish for any other return, seems to 
us a more worthy aspiration; this is the high calling 
to which the Free Church invites its followers. If 
there is no life beyond this, and we could certainly 
know it, I could not believe that it ought to decrease 
our interest in human life, or change our task in the 
least. The faith of Charles Sumner, who said, “I 
would not turn my hand over to know whether there 
be a life beyond or not, so sure am I that however it 
is, is best,” seems to us the truest faith. 

We read of people who believe that they are going 
into a heaven of splendor, idleness, and luxury, and 
they are said to be resigned. It seems to us that true 
resignation would be rather to be resigned to be 
blotted out, or to begin on the other side the almost 
hopeless task of bringing up the lowest, and instruct. 
ing the most ignorant, before there was for us any 
rest or peace. 

What are we seeking to do? First of all, we labor 
to free men’s minds from the horrible and harmful 
superstitions of the past,—its angry God, prowling 
devils, howling fiends, its hells of torture and woe,— 
which have come to us from an ignorant and barba- 
rous past, and are now kept alive by being 
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persistently taught to babes and weak-minded 
adults. These would have died out long ago by the 
natnral evolution of the race, if they were not taught 
and enforced with such effort, at such expense. 
Froude, the great historian, thought the time might 
come when we should hear of a man’s being sent 
to prison for frightening little children with a devil 
and hell. We do not desire any law on the subject, 
but to teach men the truth, so that no one will dare 
insult high heaven with such horrid conceptions. 
Holmes tells us that this whole doctrine came from 
the lust for revenge, that followed a victim into the 
unknown with oaths and curses, that have been pre- 
served, and is now impiously called the “Word of God.” 
We have no certain knowledge of the life beyond; we 
have dreams, visions, hopes, imaginings. These have 
come from the living, not the dead. Since it can not 
be discovered, we have good reason to conclude that it 
is not best that we should know. We have no theory 
of the next life. If any one has a beautiful hope of 
heaven, if it does not condemn others, we have no 
objection to it. Although our work seems to be 
largely destructive, it is not, further than that truth 
must destroy error, the real way set aside the imagin- 
ary, and knowledge exclude ignorance. If we could get 
the cruel dreams of a barbarous past out of men’s 
minds, so mightily has the spirit of progress wrought 
that no such imaginings could ever cloud men’s minds 
now. Willa man, cured of the ill dreams of a fevered 
brain, ask “What are you going to give me in their 
place?” We have truth for error, healthy dreams for 
feverish night-mares, hopes for fears, one infinite 
and eternal law instead of a host of devils and evil 
agencies. We have confidence in the ever-present 
and indwelling power. of truth, that knocks at all 
hearts and satisfies all healthy souls. God’s highest 
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incarnation is man, and he must delight in the real 
work of his Inspirer. To know how things really are, 
how they came to be what they are, the laws of their 
being and growth, will fully satisfy the craving of a 
healthy mind. If they do not, it is we who are out 
of harmony; we must reform, and not ask to Have the 
way changed to suit our diseased fancy. We have no 
fixed set of dogmas to take the place of the old. If we 
break a slave’s chains, we would better let him seek 
his own work. To give him something to take the 
place of the old is but to change his master. From 
the old slavery to a new may be an advantage, but it 
is not freedom. 

The Free Church stands for absolute mental 
liberty. It is not bound by even the finest cord. All 
other churches have some bond to the past,—the Bible, 
the words of Jesus, the creed of the founders, some 
anchor, which they hug and kiss; though, like the 
car of Juggernaut, it crushes its worshippers. We 
have nothing. We believe nothing because it is in 
this book or of that prophet. Wedo not ask a man to 
abandon any truth or give up anything because it is 
old. If any teaching helps you we ask you to hold it 
for that reason, not because Jesus said it, or Paul 
preached it, or the Revelator saw it in a vision. 

If anyone loves the ancient lies of a fall, a curse, an 
endless hell, we do not desire his company in a church; 
for he would lower the temperature of all souls. If 
people believe these things because they think they 
must, we can show them upon how insufficient a 
foundation they rest, even in “the Pope’s big Bible.” 
Science has freed us; we know these things never 
were true. Tolstoi says, “If the church would cease 
to hypnotize the people, and the Sunday-school to 
impose upon children, for four years, these doctrines 
would die out.”” I think the churches know he is 
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right; for see what effort is annually made to get 
people into the presence of these master magicians, 
called evangelists. 
Our secondary work is to gain for all the sweet 
help that comes from association. A company of 
kindly enlightened people can all rise higher ethi- 
cally and mentally than the most enlightened could 
alone. We desire to take advantage of this law. Man 
is a social being, only by organization can one secure 
the highest results. The churches have some good 
ideas. By means of organized effort they have suc- 
ceeded in fastening these hoary superstitions on great 
multitudes. Why can we not utilize these laws and 
methods to free people? We are laboring to educate 
man for this life. We are engaged in fostering science 
and truth. We are not asking God to change, or to 
deliver us from the penalty of broken law. We spend 
no time with the propositions laid down in the old 
creeds. We ask no one what he believes,—it is a rag 
of popery, a shred of the inquisition;—it is none of 
our business. If we all believed alike, why meet to- 
gether, why not read over the creed and go to bed? 
We encourage free thinking and investigation; 
with us heresy is a good word. There has never been 
any voice in the past that is not speaking now. No 
revelation can claim our acceptance. There is nota 
word in any book that we can know is the word of 
God. We live in anew day, we have a new world- 
theory, a new astronomy, but our religion is antiqua- 
ted, it is based on the old, the false, the childish 
imaginations of the world’s infancy, which have been 
proven to be false over and over; first by men who 
were murdered for doing it, then by men who were 
slandered and deprived of opportunity to teach, for 
doing it. Now it needs to be stated over and over; 
for the churches are going on with their old doctrines 


es 
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as tho’ nothing had happened, trusting to the ignor- 
ance of the hearer and the momentum of the past. 
Let us make a concerted effort to unite our forces, and 
we shall carry the day, and leave to our children a 
condition of freedom that will honor truth-seekers and 
truth-speakers, and consign to owls and bats as out- 
worn lumber the barbarous ideas of the past. 


In all the other departments the new has taken 
the place of the old, only in religion,—the highest 
mental and spiritual realm,—are we asked to put up 
with, nay, to claim as perfect, the old, crude and 
barbarous theologies, full of fear, of devils going about 
seeking whom they may devour, and a God even more 
to be feared, into whose hands it is a fearful thing to 
fall. 


Let us exhort all who will hear us, to arise to the 
need of the age, to the chosen task for this genera- 
tion,—the next step to be taken. We have no pro- 
mise to make of great success or honor, nay, you will 
find hard work, neglect, lies, and hatred, most surely, 
if you are true to this mission; but the souls who 
stand with you will be the noblest of earth, and your 
forerunners are the grandest of heaven’s roll of honor. 


It is for those who sit in darkness and fear, for 
the children that are having the wings of their young 
souls clipped and distorted, their minds darkened 
with heathen superstitions, that we entreat you, that 
we plead with those who have seen the visions of this 
better day, to help in spreading the truth, and keeping 
the torch of science in the horizon. 


“Better cry truth a life-time to void air 
Than flatter listening millions with one lie.” 


We have vastly more to study, read and learn. 
We prize Darwin more highly than Moses, be- 
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cause he is far nearer the truth of God. We can sing 
Whittier instead of David, because his ideas of God 
are far higher than those of old, and there is no word 
of hate, of fear, or selfishness in him. Instead of 
spending our time in proclaiming the story in Genesis, 
we can tell the story of the rocks, where God has kept 
the record of his mighty doings, thro’ countless ages. 
The best that has been done and said in all the earth 
is our scripture, the noblest dreams of the purest 
hearts our prophecies. The things we must give up 
are those that are not true. All truth is ours. We 
have looked afar through the ancient firmament, and 
have seen no little walled-up heaven,—all is open and 
free. When we die we shall be free to wander where . 
we list, we hope. While we live we desire to know 
what we can of this grand and beautiful universe, the 
temple of our God. 

We invite you to study with us God’s real word, 
his mighty doings in the past, the hope that these 
inspire in us for the years to come. We ask you to 
study these things in the only sure way, the way of 
science by which we have learned all that we do know. 
Does it not seem strange that we need to urge ? 


R. B. Marsn. 


THE CALL. 


Inscribed to all who can say with the pastor of 
The First Free Church of Tacoma: 

“T cannot contemplate the spiritual grandeur of 
our mission without a sense of awe and burning 
enthusiasm at the very core of my being.” 


THIRD ANNUAL ADDRESS TO THE CHURCH. 


A voice from afar ringeth solemn and clear: 
“Oh, where are my prophets to speak in my fear? 
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The universe opens to science its plan, 
But who will unseal its commandments to man?” 


‘Tis the Spirit of Truth, and I gladly reply: 

“With consecrate powers, O Lord, here am_I; 

On my heart though hast written a love for thy 
laws; 

To the helping of others, send me forth in thy 
cause.” 


Again the voice calleth: “O servant, prepare, 

With warnings and blessings, my message to bear; 

Go, spread the glad tidings from East unto West— 

Through obedience to truth, mankind shall be 
blest.” 


“Not alone shalt thou be in proclaiming my 
word; 
Far and near through the land my voice has 
been heard; 
My prophets, beholding through nature my plan, 
Now rise to unseal its commandments to man.” 
Emitig H. Darrow. 


OUR CONSOLATIONS, OR A RELIGION 
TO DIN You 


It is commonly assumed that the man,who makes, 
science (exact knowledge) the cornerstone of his re- 
ligion can have noconsolations. The pursuit of truth 
by the method of science, it is supposed, will cut him 
off from all sources of comfort and peace’ when con- 
fronted by adversity or death.’ It is the {purpose of 
my discourse to refute this’ assumption, to expose the 
fallacy of the popular notion that use of the scientific 
method in religion necessarily precludes the possibil-. 
ity of satisfying the needs of the heart in hours of 


*A discourse delivered in the First Free Church, Sunday, 
January 24, 1897. 
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misfortune or grief, to indicate some of the consola- 
tions which rational religion contains and to prove 
that it is not only “a religion good enough to live by,” 
but also a religion good enough to die by. 

Ary Scheffer, the famous Dutch painter, born 
just a hundred years ago, painted a picture which he 
entitled “Christus Consolator.” It represents the 
Christ seated in his glory with all the various types 
of human misery, want, wretchedness and woe at his 
feet. The poor, the sick, the maimed, the afflicted, all 
are gathered beneath the benign look of their Savior, 
The sailor lifts up his weather-beaten face, the slave 
stretches forth his chain-bound wrists, the repentent 
sinner turns longingly to the sympathetic counte- 
nance, the young mother, blinded by tears, holds to 
her breast her dead babe. All are at peace beneath 
the benediction of their Comforter, all seem to be lis- 
tening to the voice that says ‘come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.”” The popularity of the picture is universal. It 
has been reproduced as a steel engraving by a num- 
ber of artists and adorns the walls of many a Chris- 
tian home. The popularity of the picture proves 
the popularity of the idea. To the Christian millions 
belief in Jesus, the Christ, is their supreme consola- 
tion. From childhood they have been taught to be- 
lieve that somewhere beyond the distant blue, sitting 
at the right hand of God, is the Savior, waiting with 
outstretched arms to welcome all believers and con- 
duct them to their places prepared for them in the 
company of white-robed immortals. 

This belief is the supreme solace of the Christian; 
it is the religion by which he dies. 

We must all frankly admit that to devout souls, 
filled with an adoring love of the Christ, picturing 
him as viewing their pains and sorrows with a super- 
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human sympathy, immense consolation must come. 
There can be no doubt of the power of their faith to 
meet and satisfy to the full all the demands of the 
heart. But while the Christian religion thus proves 
to be a fountain of inspiration and comfort to its mil- 
lions of adherents, Christians should not jump to the 
conclusion that all who stand “outside of Christian- 
ity” can have no source of consolation whatever sim- 
ply because they cannot accept the Christian source. 
Many an enlightened reason and unperverted  con- 
science there is, outside the confines of Christianity 
and of all the other historic religions, to whom the 
idea of Christus Consolator is a pathetic delusion, a 
fancy of the imagination with no basis in truth. Set- 
ting the demands of the head above those of the 
heart, regarding truth as infinitely more precious 
than any emotional satisfactions, these outsiders have 
been driven by a simple intellectual honesty to turn 
elsewhere for a fountain of peace and hope. 

To be sure, they might have accepted ,the Chris- 
tian faith, knowing its power to exalt, inspire and 
soothe; but deeper than the demand for comfort is 
the passion for truth, and, since the price of Chris- 
tian comfort is the extinction of that noble passion, 
there was no alternative but to seek elsewhere for the 
satisfactions demanded by the heart. Furthermore 
the Christian should remember that, aside from these 
persons who stand outside of Christianity and of all 
other sects, there are millions of so-called “heathens” 
who cannot accept the Christian source of consola- 
tion. As 400,000,000 Buddhists cannot accept it, 200,- 
000,000 Mohammedans, 175,000,000 Hindoos, 6,000,000 
Jews, in short, two-thirds of the population of the 
globe cannot accept it. Yet all the representatives of 
these non-Christian religions have their own respec- 
tive sources of consolation. Nay more, among the un- 
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believers must be ranked statesmen, like Frederick 
the Great, Jefferson, Sumner, D’Isreli and Gambetta; 
historians, like Gibbon, Grote, Buckle, Lecky and Ban- 
croft; philosophers, like Kant, Hume, Emerson and 
Herbert Spencer; scientists, like Humboldt, Darwin, 
Wallace and Huxly; scholars, like Goethe, Renan, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold and Max Muller; phil- 
anthropists, like Owen, Garrison, Girard and Mounte- 
fiore. Yet astudy of the lives of these great men 
shows that each had his own “consolator”’ from 
which strength, peace and inspiration were derived. 
The charge has been laid at the door of this church 
that it has no gospel of comfort for the bereaved, no 
word of consolation and hope to offer the dying 
man as he pushes off his boat into the mists of 
the unseen; that ‘‘free, spiritual and universal relig- 
ion may be good enough to live by but it is not a re- 
ligion to die by,” for any consolations that it may of- 
fer will be good for nothing because they do not real- 
ly console. 

Now before it can be settled whether or not a giv- 
en consolation is good for anything we must ask, is it 
true, has it a basis in fact? Take, for instance, the 
Christian’s consolation—belief in Jesus the Christ, 
the belief that by his death he paid the price required 
by God for the redemption of the race. What if on 
close inspection it should turn out that this theory of 
salvation is based on a false conception of God, what 
if the search-light of modern Biblical criticism reveals 
the superstitiousness of the belief concerning Christus 
Consolator? 

The bottom question, therefore, about any source 
of consolation must be, is it true, is it grounded on 
reality? Whether or not it can permanently console 
us will depend on our answer to this question. No 
idea can comfort us if we suspect it is erroneous. To 
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cling to it after that, to fancy you really believe it, is 
only to cheat yourself, because, though you think you 
have faith in the idea, your faith is only doubt in dis- 
guise. 

I, for one, will have no religion unless it can be 
squared with truth, science, exact knowledge, and no 
religion can ever afford me any comfort until I have 
settled that bottom question. Consequently the first 
thing I do isto submit my religious beliefs to the 
most exacting scrutiny of science, ready to stand by 
the result. 

The first, the fundamental consolation of my re- 
ligion therefore is the consciousness that it is in har- 
mony with all the known facts of the universe and 
that I stand ready at all times to expose it to the se- 
“verest test which advancing science may demand. In 
other words, the consolation which, in free, spiritual 
and universal religion, takes precedence over all 
others is the spirit of truth, the passion to know things 
as they really are and to avoid being deceived, the 
disposition of mind that loves the truth, worships, 
seeks, follows it whithersoever it may lead. 

The author of the fourth gospel reports Jesus as 
saying that he willsend a Comforter and that it will 
be the spirit of truth, adding that it will guide men in- 
to all truth, thus indicating that all the truth has not 
yet been attained, that we must keep on the march, 
ever ready to readjust our religion to the discoveries 
of the spirit of truth.* The majority of people do not 
share the opinion of Jesus. They say the very oppo- 
site, claiming that ifa man wants comfort he must 
steer clear of inquiry, for the truth is often an un- 
comfortable thing, endangering what comfort one has. 
But Jesus maintains that nothing is so permanently 


*John, XIV., 14, 16. 
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comforting as the truth. A man gets peace’ of mind 
when he gets hold of a stable truth; he gets peace of 
heart and conscience when, instead of complaining, 
quibbling, juggling with words, he gets hold of his 
own true self. 

Again and again in the course of our lives are we 
beset by a consciousness of our ignorance, our doubt, 
our unfaithfulness to duty. To us, as to voyagers in 
a storm, the sky is black, the fierce winds howl, the 
stars have vanished. What, at such times, is our 
comfort? It isthe knowledge that one thing is true. 
We have our compass, the spirit of truth, and it is our 
comforter. 

Here then, beneath all other possible consolations, 
is the possession of the spirit of truth as the ultimate 
consolation. Whosoever takes the spirit of truth into 
his soul as a guide, ready and willing to follow whither- 
soever it may lead has that on which all sources of 
comfort and consolation that are genuine and lasting 
depend. A Presbyterian minister once ventured the 
assertion that a preacher of Free Religion could not 
have much to say at a funeral. Well, perhaps not 
much, but what he would say would have the quality 
of sincerity, it would be the product of thought, not of 
tradition, it would be based on positive knowledge, 
not ondogma. Dogmatic assertion may satisfy those 
to whom the Presbyterian ministers, but those who 
have outgrown orthodoxy and come to a Free Church 
minister for a word of consolation and hope are people 
that need something else than dogmas. 

Tis easy enough to go to the house of mourning 
and dogmatize about the goodness of God and the 
virtue of the faith in Providence, to tell the mourners 
that “it is all for the best,” that the calamity did not 
fall aimlessly, that a good intention underlies it, that 
some day God will disclose it and all will be well. 
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But there are people who cannot be comforted in this 
way but who are only helped when taken by the hand, 
looked straight in the eye and frankly told in a sim- 
ple, rational way of the mysteries of life and death. 
They are more consoled because more sincerely and 
honestly consoled, because the consolation offered has 
a solid substratum of verified truth, rather than of 
dogma; the spirit of truth is the comforter. 

Following then the guidance of the spirit of truth, 
what are some of the consolations strewn all along the 
way? Let me enumerate the more important ones. 

1. Whatever may become of us when we die, we 
know that the universe is not the prey of circum- 
stance and chance. We know that we are in the 
hands of the blessed powers, that there is ‘‘an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy whence all things proceed.” 
This has been scientifically demonstrated. We human 
beings then are the product of this Power. It is our 
father and mother and though we children are out on 
the great ocean of life, not knowing from what har- 
bour nor to what port, still we do know that there is 
One at the helm who does know, that we are not lost 
and lone on a cheerless sea, and that into his keeping 
we can confidently entrust our future. As Clough has 
sweetly sung: 

| “Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That howso’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 


I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip Thou dost not fall.” 


It is then an unspeakable comfort to know that 
the universe is not merely a Machine, not merely an 
Organism, but the eternal self-expression of a Power 
infinitely more than Person. 

2. Of course there could be no consolation in the 
belief that an Infinite and Eternal Energy exists and 
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that all things have proceeded from it. There is no- 
thing to command our reverence or awe in Energy. 
Only when Energy appears as moral purpose, as will 
guided by truth to good ends, can it be to us divine 
and serve as a source of consolation. 

If the belief in the existence of the Eternal Will 
is to furnish as full and rich and complete a consola- 
tion as possible then it is necessary to believe that 
this Will is good as well as omnipotent and all-wise. 
To be God He must have goodness. Does the spirit of 
truth guide us to this source of consolation? Can we 
add to our belief in Infinite Power Eternal Goodness? 
I, for one, am of the opinion that we can. In the 
closing discourse of the series on “Theism”’ I indicated 
the main grounds on which this opinion is based.* 
Suffice it now to say that the goodness we see in man 
warrants us in attributing goodness to the cause of 
man. Good men and women are revealers of a deeper 
goodness than their own, of the Infinite Goodness 
behind them. In the recognition of this fact lies the 
second of the consolations of a rational religion. If 
there be any time when it is harder than another to 
assert the essential goodness of the Infinite it is when 
those dearest to us, who were to us incarnations of all 
that is divine, are taken away from us. Then, every 
anodyne for sorrow is weak. Even time, the greater . 
soother of woes, cannot permanently heal the pierced 
heart. No life can long escape the experiences of such 


a terrible bereavement. When it comes to us, the 
whole world is dark and we are tempted to say that 
the alleged goodness of God is a hideous mockery, for 
a world in which such things can be must be bad at 
the core, a moral chaos. Yet a great thought there is 
which can come to us like a balm, albeit that our 
wound because so deep must leave a scar. For if in 


*See Free Cuurca Recorp, Vol. IY., No. 5. 
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that moment of blank despair we remember that these 
very souls, so inexpressibly dear to us, emerged from 
this world, are products of the Infinite Power, then 
we cannot say that it is an evil world but we must 
affirm that since we see goodness in the effect, the 
cause too must be good. 

One reason why we find it so difficult to think 3 in 
this way is that we are not in the habit of regarding 
our friends while on earth in the highest light. Ifwe 
could accustom ourselves to think of them as they are, 
revealers of God, inspirers, helping us to live up to 
our best; if we did but look upon them with a sense 
of reverence and awe because of what they are to us 
and do for us, then it would not be so hard for us 
when death comes to outwardly separate the lover 
from the loved. Friends can have no higher mission 
than to serve as revealers of the Divine and friendship 
cannot be said to fulfil for us the highest of which it 
is capable until we see the Infinite in our friends, 
If we looked on them in that light the world would 
not be so dark when they leave us because what they 
revealed and the office they fulfilled remain. The 
light of their countenance still shines down upon us, 
and for us to walk, work, grow in that holy light, to 
prove ourselves worthy of our friends, sanctifying 
daily life through the hallowing touch of an eternal 
friendship,—oh, who can estimate the value of a 
consolation like this? 

3. And this leads us directly to the consideration 
of a third source of comfort and consolation, namely, 
the conviction that death is not the dreadful thing 
which the old theology has painted it. The popular, 
orthodox religion teaches that death came into the 
world as the result of ‘original sin,” that it is a sign 
of the “wrath of God,’’ who was angered at Adam’s 
offence. In this view of death there is nothing con- 
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soling. On the contrary it is a most depressing 
notion and accounts for the blackness and gloom 
connected with death, the funeral pall, the black crape, 
the black gowns and gloves and all the rest of the 
. funeral paraphernalia. But death ought to be asso- 
ciated with all that is brightest and fairest, with the 
lilies of the valley, the fragrance of the spring, the 
dawn of summer mornings, the tints of the autumn 
woods, the beautiful whiteness of winter. Leave 
tradition, conventionality, dogma; follow the spirit of 
truth, the comforter, and he will guide you to the belief 
that death is not a curse but a blessing, not a symbol 
of God’s wrath, but a natural, divinely-ordained 
incident in the career of everything that lives, a vital 
process of prime importance, part of the wise, just and 
loving order of the universe. As fast as the slaves of 
tradition become the friends of truth, so fast will they 
extricate from their thought the old out-worn, false and 
selfish ideas of death and see it as an angel, a gate- 
opener, conducting man out of the narrow limits of 
his earthly environment into the citizenship of the 
universe. 

4. And here we touch the supreme consolation, 
the Eternal hope, the thought of immortality. Of 
course we have not the least idea of what any other 
existence than the present is like nor shall we have 
unless the claims of Spiritualism become some day 
verified. Science has supplied us with data to verify 
the doctrines of Diety and Duty, but she has not yet 
furnished materials with which to build up a demon- 
stration of the doctrine of Destiny. This, however, I 
believe she will yet do. Meanwhile we have no know- 
ledge of any other state. However firmly we may 
trust, we cannot say we know. When a man says he 
knows, the most he can honestly mean is that he feels 
a very strong assurance. Even Dante, who dar? 
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descend to the depths of Hell, who climbed the 
scarped cliffs of Purgatory and passed on to the high- 
est Heaven, even he is extremely cautious about his 
language when describing the future state of the soul. 
To take Dr. Adler’s illustration [and it is to him that I 
am indebted for this reference to Dante’s thought] the 
poet does not say he met “the spirit of St. Thomas” 
as though he were speaking of a disembodied ghost | 
but “the life of St. Thomas.” The life is the word to 
use, for “there is a life underlying our life which is 
imperishable though we know not the whence or the 
how of its continuance.” About the details of its 
. continuance we need not trouble ourselves, nor enter- 
tain any prying curiosity. With Thomas Paine, the 
devout deist we can say, “I trouble not myself about 
the manner of future existence. I content myself with 
believing even to positive conviction that the Power 
which gave me life can continue it in any form He 
pleases.” And to this noble utterance we may add 
Emerson’s grand thought that “whatever it be that 
the great Providence has in store for us it must be 
something large and generous and in the great style 
of His works.” This, I take it, is the highest of con- 
solations, because if we can say that God is all-wise 
and good, then if we are logical we must also say that 
He will make the life of all his creatures a blessing. 
If not, it can only be because He can’t or because He 
will not and in either case he would not be God, for 
goodness is an indispensable attribute of deity. I do 
not understand how any preacher can tell his congre- 
gation that God is good and in the same breath de- 
clare that the greater part of the race is eternally lost. 
The two statements are utterly incompatible and 
contradictory. If we believe that God is Love we are. 
bound to believe that every soul will be saved, that is, 
educated through the infinite goodness of God who if 
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need be will track us for millions of years, until, by 
the discipline of suffering, we realize that the only 
true life is the eternal life, the life of obedience to all 
the laws of God. EpDITor. 


EDITORIAL. 


NAMES FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. |. 


Names are not non-essential things, as is so often 
said, but the product of things themselves. Like the 
complexion of the face names are the outside that we 
see. 

Socrates once said “to use words improperly is to 
be both unjust to the thing itself and to do some in- 
jury to our own souls.” If we use names wrongly or 
loosely we not only mislead others but also fall, 
unconsciously, into insincerity. He who knows 
human nature knows how great is the influence of 
names, phrases and catch-words over ordinary minds. 
Somehow old thoughts cling to old words with aston- 
ishing tenacity. We may define them as much as we 
please but old meanings irresistibly remain attached 
to old names. We hold, therefore, that there is a 
distinct ethical aspect to the use of established names. 
It seems to us unethical to retain any name that we 
feel would mislead or confuse outsiders as to our actual 
position. Standing as we do for free and universal 
religion, ethics demands that we refuse all names 
which convey the suggestion of sectarianism of any 
sort. We cannot, either in justice to others or to 
ourselves, call ourselves “Christians,” or even “liberal 
Christians.” True, “Christian” is a venerable name, 
but with all due respect for it we have a prior duty to 
truth and to ourselves. Great as would be the advan- 
tage that would accrue to us from interpreting the 
name “Christian” to suit ourselves and then using it, 
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intellectual honesty forbids such procedure as personal 
insincerity and a desecration of truth. Our duty is 
done only when we appear before the world under a 
name that, however inadequately it represents us, at 
least does not misrepresent us and expose us to the 
criticism of insincerity. The name “Free” both in- 
sures our sincerity and gives us economy and direct- 
ness of expression by carrying the public mind at 
once to our main principle. The ideas for which men 
work ought not to be compromised by their practical 
connections. He, therefore, who would advance the 
cause of Universal Religion, free and unsectarian, 
must steer clear of sectarian names and affiliations. 
Just as it would have been impossible to fight the 
battle of the Union under the Confederate flag, so too 
is it impossible for us to fight the battle of free religion 
under the Christian flag. To propagate the ideas of 
universal religion in Christian phrases and under a 
sectarian banner is to mislead and confuse the public 
mind. There isa vast chasm between Christianity 
and Universal Religion albeit they have elements in 
common, and it is therefore a matter of simple hon- 
esty on our part not to try to smooth over or ignore 
this contrast by the adoption of the Christian name 
or of any Christian connections. Let us respect our 
Christian brethren for their sincerity and at the same 
time guard and preserve our own. 


DOGMATISM. 

The charge of dogmatism is sometimes laid 
against us of the church of Universal Religion. We 
were recently invited to expound our principles and 
ideals before a large and cultivated audience. The 
invitation was heartily accepted. We indicated as 
clearly and forcibly as we could the three cardinal, 
anti-dogmatic features of our Cause, first, that freedom 
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of thought is our corner-stone; second, that our me- 
thod of truth-seeking is the scientific, or the method 
of freedom; third, that our aim is the free develop- 
ment of each individual for the realization of universal 
harmony, progress and peace. Yet notwithstanding 
this emphasis on the principle of freedom a clergy- 
man in the audience told us that “the whole thing is 
dogmatic.” 

What is dogmatism? The dictionary defines it 
as “affirmation without reason, assertion without valid 
evidence.” As such, dogmatism invades not only the 
theological but also every other realm of thought. 
There is, for example, the society dogmatist, affirming 
his unwavering allegiance to particular fashions and 
customs of polite society, yet unable to offer a single 
adequate reason for their adoption. Again, there is 
the political dogmatist, pompously proclaiming the 
“necessary conditions” of national prosperity, harang- 
uing upon the “indisputable soundness” of his party 
principles, yet allthe while basing his assertions upon 
fancy, imagination, expectation, or unverified hypothe- 
ses of one kind or another. Then there is the educa- 
tional dogmatist coming forward with a pronounced 
preference for a certain system of education, or a 
special text-book, to discard which is “to pave the way 
for error and superstition.” There is the ecclesiastical 
dogmatist boldly insisting upon the symbols and 
forms of his sect as the only divinely authorized, 
genuine and accredited ones, while his antagonist 
with equal vehemence and lack of valid evidence urges 
the same claim for his ecclesiasticisms. 

Paradoxical as it sounds, there is the scientific 
dogmatist who “knows” that the ultimatum of human 
knowledge in his specialty has been reached, or that 
his pet theory is “the last word of science,” forgetting 
that when he makes this unwarranted assertion he 
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forfeits his right to be called a scientist. For science 
knows of no finalities. -She does not, cannot, fix the 
limits of knowledge. She refuses to split the universe 
into two parts, the knowable and the unknowable, 
reminding the dogmatist of those results of early 
scientific thought which have been set aside by the 
further observation and deeper insight of to-day. 

How, then, can a society grounded on the method 
of freedom and progress be styled dogmatic? How can 
they who will not dare to call my belief true until it 
has been verified by universal reason and experience, 
how can they be called “dogmatic?” To be sure, 
individual members may at times forget the noble 
basis of the society to which they belong and speak 
dogmatically of their faith but the society should not 
be held responsible for the occasional shortcomings 
of any ofits members. It exists to destroy dogmatism 
and invites to its fellowship all persons who would 
renounce the method of dogmatism for the higher 
ideal of freedom, the method of science. 


THE PASSING OF RELIGIONS. 


Religions come and go. As they pass they be- 
queathe to posterity whatever in them has permanent 
worth. As the leaves die and the tree remains, as the 
individuals perish and the species survives, so the 
special religions disappear and religion remains. The 
Assyrian and Babylonian religions, the Roman reli- 
gion, the Akkadian religion are examples of religions 
no longer extant. The Greek religion, too, has gone. 
Schiller deplored its decay, for he thought it better 
than the Christian religion and so, in some respects, 
it was. But like every other religion that has passed, 
the Greek contributed its quota of vital imperishable 
truth to posterity. Christianity, Buddhism, Parsism 
and all the other special religions will pass, leaving © 
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behind their respective universal permanent elements 
as parts of universal religion. No religion, however, 
dies until it has fulfilled its part in the religious 
evolution of the race. Consequently it would be folly 
to antagonize or to try to suppress Christianity or any 
other of the special religions. That alone which needs 
opposition and suppression is the unwarranted claim 
made by adherents of each of them, viz: that it is 
identical with universal religion. The part cannot be 
equivalent to the whole and every one of the special 
religions is but a limited, local phase of universal 
religion and hence can never be synonymous with it. 
The special is transitory, the universal alone is per- 
manent. The religions will all pass away, universal 
religion abides and develops organically with the 
progress of universal Man. 


AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO NEW 
MEMBERS.* 


It is my privilege and pleasant duty, on behalf of 
the older members of the Society and as its minister, 
to welcome you into the fellowship of this Free 
Church, a society organized for three great purposes,— 
intellectual, moral, spiritual. We are organized, in 
the first place, to promote freedom of thought in 
religion by discarding all creeds, names and claims 
that enslave the mind, preferring to leave it free to 
find and follow the truth. In the second place we are 
organized to promote the religious ideal of humanity, 
viz: a fellowship that shall know nothing of sectarian 
pettiness and jealousies, but build itself on the effort 
to evolve universal human nature according to the 
pattern of that vast, eternal, evolutionary process seen 
in the universe itself. And since the realization of 


*Spoken at the Tacoma Theatre on the closing Sunday of the 
season to the 37 new members of the Free Church; July 11, 1897. 
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this religious ideal depends primarily upon freedom 
of thought, since freedom is the condition of fraternity, 
we put freedom in the front as the prime essential, 
with brotherhood as the goal, the ideal, conditioned by 
freedom. We realize that it does no good to talk 
brotherhood and simultaneously to keep a sectarian 
name and claim. Actions speak louder than words, 
and therefore we are organized in avowed independence 
of all sectarian religions, yet in avowed sympathy with 
all that is vital, beautiful, universal, permanent in 
each and all of these religions. Thirdly, we are 
organized to cultivate and spread the spirit of justice, 
reverence, peace and love, thereby striving to realize 
the highest moral and spiritual ideal in ourselves and 
in society. 

We are organized, in a word, to satisfy the claims 
of the head, the heart, the hand, setting none above 
the rest, but recognizing their necessary interrelation- 
ship as factors of religion, consisting as it does of 
thought, feeling and conduct, all three, with thought 
as the prime essential which is always accompanied 
by feeling, and takes practical form in action. Such, 
briefly, are the principles, aims and ideals to which 
you have pledged yourselves in joining this society. 

I, for one, feel just as sure of the triumph of our 
cause as Galileo felt of the victory of the Copernican 
astronomy when first he caught sight of the moons of 
Jupiter. When Galileo saw those moons the whole 
civilized world was dominated by the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy. The great universities were founded upon it, 
the pope endorsed it, the populace accepted it. But 
the moment Galileo saw the moons of Jupiter, 
that moment the Ptolemaic system was dead; 
it was only a matter of time, of growth for the uni- 
versities, the pope, the people, to find it out. God’s 
great facts were inconsistent with the Ptolemaic 
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astronomy, facts discovered by a few isolated, lonely 
scholars. 

So in religion it has been discovered that God’s 
great facts are inconsistent with the current popular 
religious ideas grounded as they are on the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe. It may take another thousand 
years before the people find it out but the future of 
humanity is bound up with the religious principles 
and ideals of free, spiritual and universal religion, 
even as it is with the Copernican theory of the uni- 
verse. 

And it is to help on this victory that you 
have joined this society. Only let us beware of the 
easy optimism which thinks the world will go just 
right whether we do anything about it or not. The 
only kind of members that are worth having ina 
society are those who are willing and desirous to work 
or the realization of ideals; people who can be count- 
ed on to help whenever there is a battle to be fought 
or a cause to be urged. May it be of this order of 
members that you and all of us are. May it be with 
such purpose and motive that you have joined us. 
Let us think together, work together in the spirit of 
love and fellowship, and this Free Church of ours will 
become more and more something to be proud of, 
something inseparably connected with our better 
moments and the higher aspirations of our lives. 
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AS TO UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


Of all things, clear ideas are of greatest conse- 
quence. More particularly is this true in the more 
fundamental principles of existence. The more funda- 
mental the principles, however, the less likely to be 
clear is the statement of our ideas regarding them. This 
explains in brief the century-long dissensions regard- 
ing religious doctrines. That man has always regarded 
these doctrines as in some way of prime importance 
to life is evidenced by the heat of these discussions. 
That each succeeding age has found the importance of 
them to consist in something somewhat different from 
its predecessors is evidenced by the history of them. 
That uniformity of belief concerning these great 
fundamental and far-reaching principles is, a dream 
which the enthusiasts who hold it can never know, is 
also evident, orshould be. It has its roots in what I am 
tempted to term a sort of narrow great-heartedness. 
Almost invariably, when this zeal has been allowed 
the unrestrained pursuit of its purpose, it results in 
the attempt to coerce all others to the holding of its 
position. On a large scale, this has had several prac- 
tical realizations. Each of the great historic religions 
is in its sort an illustration of the kind. Mohammed- 
anism, Christianity, and to a less extent others, have 
been propagated by such a zeal, backed by the force 
of arms. Their success in every case has, of course, 
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depended on the ignorance and helplessness or de- 
pendence of the individuals among whom it was 
spread. They thus tended to become (and might 
under certain conditions have succeeded in becoming) 
“universal religions.” By this must be meant the 
prevalent belicf in certain leading doctrines regarding 
the universe, man and man’s relation to the universe. 

In the light of these intimations, suppose we turn 
our thoughts to the recent interesting discussion of 
“Universal Religion.” At bottom, it implies an age 
of intelligence, in which the individuals not only 
consciously feel but actually demand the exercise of 
their natural right to think and reason and hold their 
own views on these themes. It implies, further, a 
vast and increasing amount of information. It im- 
plies that myriads are disposed to dissent from the 
established or prevailing opinions*’and doctrines of 
the so-called ‘‘universal religion,” i. e., historical 
Christianity; and all these together imply an a priort 
improbability of agreement on a single doctrine. 

Now what are the facts? Many of the old posi- 
tions have broken down under investigation and 
historical criticism. Science has brought in ship- 
loads of information regarding the universes of the 
infinite and the infinitesimal. This has not been and 
is not likely to be correlated, systematized and digested 
into simple statements and principles, so as to make 
consensus of assent possible. Hence, instead of a 
universal agreement of result, there is chaos, there is 
the impossibility of agreement. 

And this is the one feature in which there is 
agreement! i. e., among the few who have risen to its 
realization. They are fast agreeing to disagree. As 
never before in the history of the world, men are 
learning to let each other have that liberty which they 
each demand for themselves. They are loving freedom 
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more than ever, and in some unaccountable way are 
learning to grant to others this inestimable boon. 

But this is not “universal religion.” It is simply 
an improvement in morals, It is an approach toward 
universal morality. It is diversity in religion—more 
diversity than ever before. There need not be, and 
perhaps is not, a single element or statement of these 
religions which is universal. Religion itself is a 
universal fact, but there is no universal religion. To 
think so, is to confuse the most fundamentally differ- 
ent facts. Religion is our recognition of the Power 
and Law and Life that answers action and responds 
to upward effort. And morality is the recognition of 
human relations as resting on laws that are the out- 
growth of Nature, and that are absolutely binding. 
Religion is the ground of morality. Morality is the 
individual endeavoring to carry out his religious per- 
ceptions, more especially in the social realm. The 
two are so extremely important and so inseparably 
related that it is little wonder if thought has been so 
generally confused regarding them. Even the details 
and less difficult phases of religion and ethics have not 
been treated clearly. 

Now because the facts of less fundamental char- 
acter are less tenaciously held and less persistently 
declared as necessary to essential religious truth than 
formerly, religion as held by various sects is none the 
more universal. Even among those between whom 
the minor lines of demarcation have been entirely 
bleached, no common statement of faith is possible; 
and the more individuality and individual reasoning, 
the less is the possibility of absolute agreement. It is 
freedom that is becoming more universal. The higher 
the intelligence, the more is freedom demanded. The 
more freedom is demanded, the more necessary it is 
that it be likewise granted. But freedom is not reli- 
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gion; it is an element of morality. It is a quality of 
human relations. Hence the advance is moral ad- 
vance. It is toward ethical unanimity; but toward 
religious diversity. It is confusion of terms to speak 
of “universal religion.” This, indeed, is not what is 
meant. It is a more universal morality, a broader 
toleration, which by its very essence allows any and 
every religious belief. lt recognizes that belief rests 
on evidence, and that it cannot be compelled. LEvery- 
one believes what he thinks he has grounds for. 

Again, there is no necessity for absolute unanim- 
ity of belief. Universal religion (if there could be 
such a thing) is not important. Only the most gen- 
eral similarity is all that need be desired. 

Again, the founding of churches (so-called non- 
sectarian) “on the basis of absolute mental liberty” 
is without religious doctrine at all. It is the agree- 
ment to disagree. It is the paradoxical assumption 
of making a religious body without the statement of a 
single religious principle. It assumes religion in all,. 
but does not define it. It leaves the religion—or 
rather, it pretends to—to each individual’s determina- 
tion. ‘Universal religion in avowed independence of 
all special religions” is no religion at all. It must be 
insisted, religion is universal, but there is no “uni- 
versal religion.” It would be quite as proper to speak 
of a universal plant or vegetable. Plant nature is 
essential to all species of the vegetable kingdom, but 
there is no universal vegetable. nor can there be. 
It takes all vegetables—in all the many varieties’”—to 
make the vegetable kingdom, or the realm of vegeta- 
tion. The simile is complete. Religion is a universal 
mental attitude of human kind. It is the recognition 
of the outward somewhat on which the individual 
depends for being and continuance; and no two 
human beings have the same attitude. There is some 
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common quality or general resemblance, but nothing 
to which we can apply the term universal. Hence, to 
speak of “universal religion in avowed independence 
of all the historical religions and their sects,” is 
simply to name another sect, or found another reli- 
gion, which shall attempt to gain adherents who 
cannot think as far and as deeply as its founder. 
Sects are a species of “trust.” Their object is to 
“work humanity” for adherence to a belief. They 
have this in addition to the commercial trusts—they 
think they are working for universal good; while the 
trusts do not often get so self-glorified. This is all 
right—except to call it ‘universal religion.” A better 
term can be found, and should be found. It is self. 
deception to call it universal, and it will not and 
cannot succeed with such a name among those who 
can see the fallacy. Moreover, their objections will 
ever be insurmountable hindrances to its progress, 
If it is a “Free Church,” that is good; nothing can be 
better. If it is possible to unite men of various reli- 
gious mental content on the basis of no statement of 
religious doctrine whatever, that is magnanimous. 
If they can be held together and made to co-operate 
on human interests of mutual helpfulness, without 
stating the background or basis on which they do this, 
it is the most superb evidence of their advanced stage 
of development. 

Now, behind all such action, all such organized 
effort, there is faith. Every individual in it hasa 
profound trust which backs his earnest feeling and 
effort. To express that faith in words is to challenge 
contradiction, and thereby usually to destroy con- 
certed organized effort. The most powerful expression 
of it subordinates the other expressions. This im- 
pinges upon individuality, and to a greater or less 
extent limits freedom. It makes one the leader, and 
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the others to follow. This is the philosophy of the 
high positions of the great founders of religions. 
This is why millions during ages have labelled them- 
selves “Christians.” They find in Jesus’ statement 
one which transcends or includes (as they think) all 
that they have and more. His doctrine of love to God 
and love to man (Mark xi, 29-31), they reverently 
accept, never having tried to formulate to themselves 
their own creed. In deference to his greater faculties, 
they have suppressed their own. The hundred differ- 
ent implications in the words ‘‘God,” “man,” “love,” 
they never analyzed. They do not know—really know 
—whether they are Christians or not, i. e., whether 
their belief about God and man and love is of the sort 
which Jesus had. Should they try, and wrestle over 
these great truths as did he, heaven knows to what 
extent they would agree. That means individual 
effort. Individuals differ in power and enlighten- 
ment. Thus, by very necessity, the results of the 
thinking of individuals must be different. 

And right here we are on difficult ground. To 
think for one’s self, and to reverence one whose 
thought we are conscious is in many respects above 
our own, is difficult for most people. And yet it 
should not be so. Every parent teaches his child to 
think, and at the same time retains the reverence and 
love and confidence of that child. So we as human 
children may respect and revere our older brothers— 
Jesus and the Prophets—and yet learn to think and 
be strong in and of ourselves. And thus it is in 
regard to our relation to the past. The past is our 
instructor, We are brought up by its teachings. But, 
because of this, we are not required to be servile 
thereto. As children respect their parents, so we 
grown-up children should hold a filial regard for our 
intellectual parentage. Nor does this imply or require 
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any unmanly leaning upon authority. The experi- 
ence of others is always a start or a help; but it is not 
the end of our development. It cannot be for any 
one’s good to tie up his reason. Like an ass to a 
stake, as soon as he eats what is within the length of 
his rope, he begins to starve. And if he ever gets 
wise enough to chew off the rope, he will wonder at 
the asininity by which he allowed himself to be tied. 
Men need to be inspired to sincerity and breadth, 
rather than to special doctrines and isms. They must 
have the chance to modify their views and change 
their minds; but they must see and feel that it isa 
high and holy thing to live and think. 


Dover, N. H. Duren J. H. Warp. 


SHALL I NOT ALSO BEAR? 


Shall I not bear my portion of life’s pain,— 

Of mind,—of body,—and withhold all cry? 

Life hath evolved through Pain. The studious eye 
Finds here The Path of being’s highest gain. 
Earth’s agonies have been earth’s bliss, not bane. 
Then spring the torture, so I grow thereby; 

Or so the hope of myriads doth not die, 

And nobler blessing yet on earth have reign! 
Many have been whose flesh hath hailed the torch, 
Whose souls have welcomed contumely’s ban, 
Devoutly chanting Freedom’s songs the while, 
Making the gates of martyrdom a porch 

To highest heaven—the growing good of man! 
Shall I not also bear, and, bearing, smile? 


JamEs H. WEST. 
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TRANSFIGURATIONS. 


‘In the seventeenth chapter of the gospel of Mat- 
thew we are told that on a certain day Jesus took 
Peter, James and John into a lofty mountain to be 
alone with them. Here in the presence of the three 
disciples the form of Jesus was transfigured, his face 
shone like the sun and his garments glittered like the 
light. Instantly the figure of Moses and Elijah 
appeared standing on either side of Jesus and enveloped 
in similar radiance and glory. ‘Then said Peter: ‘‘Itis 
good for us to be here; let us build three tents.’’ But 
before the sentence was finished a bright cloud had 
streamed across the three figures and they were lost to 
view. Suddenly from out the cloud spake a voice, 
‘‘this is my beloved Son, hear ye him;’’ and at once 
the mist dissolved, the light melted away and Jesus 
was standing before the disciples alone. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a critical 
analysis of this New Testament narrative. Suffice 
it to say that the foremost scholars of both 
Europe and America are agreed that the _ story 
is a legend compiled from various sources and 
published at the close of the apostolic age to set 
forth the belief of the gospel writers, namely, 
that the religion of Jesus is superior to and will outlive 
the dispensations of Moses and the prophets. Inter- 
preting the legend in the light of this belief, we are 
led to the following conclusions: ‘The transfigured 
Jesus is the Messiah. Moses the lawgiver and 
Elijah, representing the prophets, stand for a time in 
undiminished glory at his side. Peter is anxious 
to keep all three sources of guidance and inspiration,— 
the mosaic law, the prophetic oracle and the gospel of 
Jesus. So he proposes that three booths be built, 
one for each of the inspirers. But the proposition 
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is foolish, the wish is vain, the scheme is worthless, 
because the authority of the law and of the prophets 
must surrender to the higher authority of the gospel 
which is destined to shine forever in solitary splendor 
and power. Such was the conviction of the evangelist 
as expressed in the legend of the transfiguration. 

I wish now to indicate some practical applications 
of this legend to daily life, to show that despite its 
fictitious character the story is of the greatest practical 
value, because it symbolizes an experience which 
every one may have and should have if human life is 
to be the divine and glorious thing we know it ought 
to be. For of all lives the greatest is the transfigured 
life. My subject then is not ‘‘the transfiguration,”? 
but transfigurations. Frankly admitting that the New 
Testament narrative is a legend let us rise to an 
appreciation of its practical value and take home the 
helpful lessons it suggests. By so doing we shall not 
only gain a thought that is in advance of our daily 
conduct, but we shall also see what a sorry mistake it 
is to discard myths and legends simply because of their 
historical incredibility. The beauty and permanent 
worth of the Bible myths and legends consists in the 
fact that they are vehicles of moral and spiritual truth, 
teaching lessons of supreme importance for the conduct 
of life. And of no New Testament legend is this so 
true as of the transfiguration. 

To be transfigured is to be glorified, to preserve 
one’s identity and at the same time to have the counte- 
nance to shine like the sun and the garments, as it 
were, glittering like the light. To illustrate: 

1. The body is transfigured when the soul shines 
through it, when the silent, invisible process of moral 
and spiritual refinement leaves its impress upon the 
features of the face, the general deportment, the de- 
meanor and the bearing of the body. When, through 
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inner purification the countenance shines and the 
garments seem to glisten, when the dull eye sparkles 
and the unsightly expression becomes beautiful and 
radiant, reflecting the light of an inner unselfishness, 
a keener conscience and a more consecrated will, then 
is there achieved the transfiguration of the body. 
Whenever the soul is caught up by some divine enthu- 
siasm, fired by passionate devotion to some noble 
cause, inspired by some ennobling thought, it instantly 
glorifies, transfigures the body. It was said of William 
Ellery Channing that when he rose to plead the cause 
of justice on behalf of the laboring classes his voice at 
first was feeble, his form seemed diminutive, his 
countenance pale and unimpressive, but as he neared 
the climax of his theme his eye gleamed, the color rose 
to his cheek, his voice resounded in every corner of 
the room, his figure became imposing and his face 
radiant with light. It was thesame flesh and blood, only 
now it was glorified; the man spake as if inspired, his 
body was transfigured. The glory of the inward man 
shone forth in his outward form. All of us, Ifancy, have 
known faces which at one time were quite uncomely, 
perhaps even repulsive, but which grew beautiful 
through the transfiguring influence of an inner beauty 
of soul. And is not the highest standard of facial 
beauty the character it reveals? No symmetry of 
feature, no graceful curves, nor glowing color can ever 
be considered beautiful in the best sense save as they 
are the outer symbols of a beautiful inner state. Fea- 
tures that are the expression of a silent invisible pro- 
cess of character-building—these, and these alone, are 
beautiful. Of many faces you can say that they are 
“‘pretty’”’ or “handsome,’’ but of how many can you 
say that they are beautiful? Some one has truly said, 
‘Without soul there can be no beauty and with it 
there can be no ugliness.” 
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2. Work is transfigured when we shed upon it the 
sunshine of consecration and make it glitter with the 
light of thoroughness anid fidelity. The daily work by 
which you and I make a living is in a measure mono- 
tonous; it is often arduous and always awaiting our 
attention. The temptation, to look upon it as a 
burdensome hardship which we would thankfully 
throw off if we dared, as dull routine and drudgery 
which we would rejoice to escape if we could, is tre- 
mendous. And whenever we yield to that temptation 
it invariably plunges us into pessimistic discontent, 
into sullenness, depression and despair. Our only 
hope and safety in that evil hour is the transfiguration 
of our work, the consciousness that the world needs our 
work, the conviction that our work, whatever it may 
be, is an indispensable factor in the growth of civiliza- 
tion, the belief that we have a mission in the world to 
fulfil, that each in his own business is contributing his 
quota to the world’s stock of necessary products. 
If we have the feeling that we are ‘‘called” to our tasks, 
be it carpenter, merchant, lawyer, artist, preacher; 
if we just look upon our work from this high stand- 
point, we transfigure it then and there. It remains 
just as arduous and as pressing as before, but we now 
go toit with the thought that the world cannot get on 
without our work, that we have a veritable mission in 
the world, to build houses, to manufacture goods, to 
practice law, to paint pictures, to minister to spiritual 
needs. And so, with this noble conception of our work 
we are armed against the temptation to curse it, for 
we have transfigured it and take it up with vigor and 
buoyancy of spirit, with a sense of contentment and 
peace. 
3. Failure is an experience common to all work- 
ers and failure no less than work may be transfigured. 
How? By regarding it from ‘a higher than the ordi- 
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nary standpoint. Instead of letting failure overwhelm 
and crush us we must make it minister to success; 
instead of calling it a calamity to be cursed we must 
consider it a discipline to be endured. Instead of 
leaving us on the low dull flat of regret, despondency 
or despair, we must see to it that our failures summon 
us to renewed resolve, stronger determination and 
more earnest effort. Let a man make it part of his 
business to profit from every failure, to deal with each 
as did Jacob in the legend with the angel, wrestling 
with him and refusing to let him go until he had 
blessed him—and failure’s face at once begins to shine 
like the sun, to become glorified, transfigured. The 
frequent recurrence of failure is a melancholy feature 
of human experience, but it lies in the power of us all 
to make of our failures stepping-stones whereby we 
‘‘rise from our dead selves to higher things.’’ 

No life is so glorious as the life that has learned 
to make its failures count for success, that has trans- 
figured its failures by making them sources of inspira- 
tion, by letting none pass till its helpful discipline has 
been learned. 

One reason why Browning’s poetry is so bracing 
is that he teaches the ethical value of failure, the 
useful purpose that failure serves in strengthening and 
developing character. Read ‘‘Rabbi ben Ezra,” 
‘“The Ring and the Book,’’ ‘‘Parleyings,’’ if you 
would know how failure may minister to success. 

4. Sorrow is another universal experience that 
needs transfiguration. As arule sorrow produces upon 
people one or another of three effects: It stings them 
into irritability, or it saturates them with selfishness, or 
it sinks them into apathy and indifference; sometimes, 
alas, it produces all three effects. Yet we are all 
agreed that this is utterly wrong. We all know that 
sorrow ought not to make us irritable or cynical or 
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selfish or indifferent. Nobody thinks that we have 
any right to allow ourselves to be unduly overpowered 
by affliction. Conscience never absolves us from our 
duties no matter how sad and desolate we be. At such 


atime to let the mind lose its poise, the will become 


paralyzed, the heart’s sympathies dried up, to let sor- 
tow enslave all our faculties and follow the selfish 
promptings of its own unbridled desire, this is not to 
transfigure but to disfigure sorrow. Nor again is 
sorrow as some think, an evil to be banished and for- 
gotten, the sooner the better. There is a ministry of 
sorrow. It has a function to fulfil, it is empowered to 
give us something we can get in no other way, 
namely, a deepening and enriching of the furrows of 
our nature so that the seeds, of human sympathy and 
love and duty may ripen into more exalted character. 
Depend upon it, unless your sorrow does this for you, 
you are not holding it in the true and highest way. 
If, when sorrow crosses your path, you want to see it 
transfigured, then you must rouse your will to meet 
the new responsibilities that bereavement has put 
upon you, you must attune your heart to larger sympa- 
thies and, as the horizon of your affections widens, 
take up new tasks of love, and, some day, even though 
it be with tears, you will say: blessed be sorrow, for 
behold his countenance shines as the sun and his 
garments glitter like the light. 

Tennyson telis us in his immortal poem the story of 
his own transfiguration of a sorrow such as no words 
could describe, how it made him not bitter toward his 
fellow men, but kindlier and more sympathetic. At first 
his grief over the death of his dearest friend was a ‘‘cruel 
fellowship,’’ shutting him out from the world, em- 
bittering and hardening his heart. But holding his 
sorrow sacredly, he was soon guided into a train of 
reflection that culminated in the transfiguration of his 
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grief which, as it ‘‘deepened down,’’ made him ‘kind- 
lier with his kind,’’ and ministered peace and hope. 

5. Faith in God is transfigured when it ceases to 
be a matter of inheritance or tradition and is the result 
of our own independent inquiry, when it acquires the 
strength and stability that comes from conflict with 
doubt. Such a transfiguration of faith was wrought 
in the poet’s friend, who 


‘fought his doubts and gathered strength; 
He would not make his judgment blind. 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own,” 


to see the face of faith shine like the sun and its 
garment, woven in the loom of purifying doubt, glitter 
like the light. 

Scepticism, like adversity, loses its noblest func- 
tion if it does not lead to the transfiguration of faith. 
Indeed. the assured results of modern thought demand 
a transfiguration of faith. They call for the surrender 
of the idea of God we were taught in the Sunday- 
school and home and for the adoption of another 
conception of God that is nearer the actual truth. 
Our faith remains, only we must now attach it toa 
worthier idea of God, which fills our faith with a 
fulness of meaning it never had before. It is a great 
day in a man’s life when his idea of God undergoes 
this radical change, when he exchanges the old, crude, 
erroneous conception for one in harmony with all 
known facts, one that makes his faith awe-ful and 
sublime in this its transfigured form. For now he 
has a consistent theory of the universe and can explain 
what before was inexplicable and that imperilled his 
faith. While he held the old idea of God, the problems 
of evil, pain, calamities, premature death, stared him 
in the face and asked in vain for a solution, but now 
all is harmonious and intelligible in the light of this 
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“new, larger, grander thought of God to which he has 


now attached his old faith, and by so doing he has 
deepened, enriched, transfigured his faith and brought 
abiding peace to his soul. 

In these transition times when ancient images, 
hallowed by tender pieties and associations, are falling 
from many household shrines; when the fierce light 
of truth is beating down upon the thrones of supersti- 
tion, the demand for a transfiguration of faith must 
be felt as never before. “Give us back our gods,” 
cried the Romans when the Christians shattered the 
idols of the empire. ‘Give us back our saints,” cried 
the Catholics when Protestantism broke up their altars. 
“Give us back our faith in the risen Christ,” cried the 
Protestants when Science exposed the fallacies of 
Orthodoxy. But each object of faith perished to re. 
turn no more because progressive man needs some- 
thing more than images, idols, statues and sentimenta- 
lities to satisfy the needs of his spiritual nature, 
And so the word of the hour is the transfiguration of 
faith in the light of new truth. 

6. Love is transfigured when the common, earthly, 
sensual sentiment which goes by the name of love has 
been lifted to a spiritual plane, that is, when this 
emotion fills the mind with lofty purpose, inspires 
the heart with unselfish aspiration, quickens the 
conscience with firmer loyalty to truth, nerves the will 
with an indomitable courage and makes an aimless 
life seem the worst of spiritual sins. Love is trans- 
figured when, for example, through the influence of | 
some ennobling friendship love loses its commonplace- 
ness and instead of signifying a mere affection of the 
senses comes to mean the consecration of head, heart 
and hands to the noblest ends for which life is given. 

Love is transfig ured when it ceases to be centered 
in self and becomes itself a centre whence radiate the 
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benign forces of helpfulness, healing and strength to 
other souls, when love, instead of being an end, becomes 
a means toward the upbuilding of what is best in us; 
when the love of father, mother, wife, or friend in- 
fuses steadiness into our purpose and makes us 
ashamed to shirk and shamble as we did before that 
love came into our lives. i 

What we commonly call love is only its counter- 
feit,—a mere physical sensation, unsanctified, in danger 
of becoming unclean and needing transfiguration to 
redeem it. Let love become an active force instead of 
a passive sentiment, an instrument for the freeing of 
our nature from the dross of self instead of a superfi- 
cial affection that begins and ends with self and at 
once love is glorified, transfigured. Begotten in self- 
ishness it is raised in self-forgetfulness, its sensual 
elements are discarded, and lo! it appears clad in the 
garment of service, glittering like the light and beam- 
ing with the brightness of the sun. 

Given any outward influence that can touch with 
its refining wand a self-centered, commonplace love, 
be it a book, a poem, a friendship,—and at once this 
ignoble love will be stripped of its earthliness, lifted to 
a divine level where it will leave a hallowing touch 
upon every task that duty ordains and on every sacri- 
fice that sympathy requires. 

No more a synonym for earth-born passion, 

This human love divine hath grown, 

Transfigured in the unfading light of selflessness. 

The more it gives, the more remains for giving; 

The more receives, the more remains to win, 

As each day finds it more to the Divine akin. 

What I have said of the transfiuration of the Body, 
of Work, of Failure, of Sorrow, of Faith, of Love, leads 
me directly to the closing thought of my discourse, 
namely, that all these separate transfigurations con- 
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verge and culminate in the transfiguration of Life 
itself. And this in truth is our supreme and ultimate 
object, to infuse into life the spirit of freshness, of 
growth, of perpetual self-dedication to the ideal. 

7. Life, then, is transfigured when there comes to 
us the thought that life needs renewal and we turn aside 
from our occupations to look deeper into life, to go 
down into the depths and see what les at the root of 
life, the hidden spring whence flow our thoughts and 
words and deeds. Life is transfigured when at these 
Sunday services we turn away for an hour from “the 
busy street and wrangling mart” to catch a glimpse 
of our ideals, of the life we may live as contrasted 
with the life we are actually living from day to day; 
to consider the possibilities that lie latent within us, 
the men and women we might be and ought to be; 
to realize that we are destined for something nobler 
than the immediate ends for which we strive and 
which engross our thought and occupy our time. 

When we look into our daily lives we find that 
they are for the most part repetitions of familiar acts, 
that they present pretty much the same conditions 
from day to day, open up the same scenes, appeal to 
the same emotions, offer the same opportunities, and 
that despite the influences of time and change, they 
disclose a deal of sameness. What then will infuse 
the desired newness into them, how shall they be 
made fuller and their weary uniformity charged with 
refreshing power; in other words, how shall we trans- 
figure our lives? 

How shall we transfigure our ordinary work-a-day 
lives so that their sameness and staleness shall be 
luminous with inspiration and glittering with beauty? 
Plainly this must be accomplished through some 
power in ourselves; the spirit of freshness must come 
from within, not from without; from the development 
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of spiritual activity in ourselves, not from any change 
wrought in the daily duties and cares. These we 
transfigure not by any change in them, but by the 
infusion of a new spirit into our discharge of them. 
We transfigure our common, simple lot not by any 
change in our circumstances, but by the power of a 
larger wisdom anda more unselfish love developing in 
ourselves. We transfigure our home-life not through 
any increase in the income we expend upon its luxuries 
and needs, but by the constant exercise of those family 
affections whose deeper fountains are opened in our- 
selves. According as we thus develop spiritual fresh- 
ness in ourselves, so shall we find it in the vicissitudes 
and conditions of our lot; i.e., if we would enjoy 
spiritual growth, we must transfigure life, and this can ~ 
be done only by sustaining the activities of conscience, 
heart and will, which are themselves the instruments 
of spiritual life. Nor is there any single life of which 
it can be said that it does not stand in need of being 
transfigured again and again. 

Some of us are like AYolian harps toned by the 
breezes of circumstance that sweep over them; others 
are like the restless waters of the southern seas, driven 
by the changing winds of custom and whim; others, 
again, are like chips floating aimlessly upon the shift- 
ing tide, drifting through life with nothing sacred to 
command their veneration, and passing out of life 
with nothing to show that they have been here. Nay, 
more, the very noblest souls confess that in the purer 
realms to which they have climbed spiritual vexations 
and vanities beset their way, thus proving that the 
transfiguration of life is not a process achieved once 
and forever, but a fresh relighting of the inner fires 
of inspiration whenever extinguished by our faltering 
wills or selfish hearts. 


Again and again must we ascend into the mount 
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of transfiguration, and from its upland slopes of con- 
templation inhale that, strength, serenity and poise 
which, when we descend into the valley of practical 
life, will make the face of duty shine like the bright- 
ness of the sun and the garment of consecrated service 
to glitter like the light. 
*“ Not always on the mount may we 

Rapt in the heavenly vision be; 

The mount for vision—but below 

The paths of daily duty go, 

Wherein a nobler life shall own 

The pattern on the mountain shown.” 


ALFRED W. MartTIN. 


EDITORIAL. 


DR. WARD ON UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


The Rev. Dr. Ward, minister of the “First Unita- 
rian Society of Christians in Dover, N. H.,” con- 
tributes the opening article of this number. He is of 
the opinion that there can be no such thing as a 
universal religion; that it is “a confusion of terms to 
speak of universal religion;’ that all we can attain 
is “the agreement to disagree,” and this means simply 
“an approach toward universal morality.” He holds 
that by the use of the scientific method “many of the 
old positions have broken down,” but that since new 
knowledge of the universe is not likely to be system- 
ized into simple statements and principles, agree- 
inent is rendered impossible. The fact that “men are 
learning to let each other have that liberty which 
they each demand for themselves,” the fact that “they 
are loving freedom more than ever,” is simply an 
‘improvement in morals;” and beyond “an approach 
to a more universal morality,” Dr. Ward thinks it is 
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impossible for man to go. To think there isa uni- 
versal religion, or that there can be one, is “‘to confuse 
the most fundamentally different facts.” 

We are grateful to our esteemed contributor for his 
frank criticisms, and gladly give them place in our pages. 
But it is plain to us that he has “missed the point” 
and spent his force upon side issues. “Religion,” as 
he well says, “is a universal fact,” namely, aspiration 
and upward endeavor, and since these are in the uni- 
verse, there exists a universal religion, which is simply 

‘the religion of the universe; the effort of Nature to 
perfect Itself. And just in so far as man adopts the 
pattern of self-perfecting, or evolution, that he sees in 
external Nature, so far is there universal human reli- 
gion. This thought has been developed with masterly 
skill by Dr. F. E. Abbot in an article contributed to this 
journal in December, 1895, and we would respectfully 
recommend a careful reading of that article to all who 
imagine that it is ‘a confusion of terms to speak of 
universal religion.” 


Because men have “agreed to disagree,” it does 
not follow that they will never agree. Agreement to 
disagree on religious questions is a necessity just so 
long as the scientific method of verification remains 
unapplied to religion. And the fact is that men are 
only now beginning to apply that sole criterion of truth 
to the great religious problems upon the solution of 
which men must agree if they are to have the truth 
at all. The method of science, or of freedom, has 
already furnished us with a body of established truths 
in the natural sciences. So in sociology, ethics and reli- 
gion there will be a body of established truths, as soon 
as the scientific method has been as fully applied here 
as in the domain of the physical sciences. Universal 
Religion recognizes but this one universal criterion of — 
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truth and is distinguished from the historical reli- 
gions and their sects in that they recognize appeal to 
“revelation” as the supreme test of truth, while it 
acknowledges no standard but “the universal learning 
process,’ the method of science, the only method which 
reconciles the freedom of the individual with an 
objective criterion of truth. The dream of a Universal 
Religion is realized in every religious society that 
plants itself on faith in science, faith in religion, and 
faith in Man, that by the use of unfettered faculties he 
can find the truth, and having discovered it incarnate 
it in his life and exemplify it in human institutions. 


BOSTON’S “METAPHYSICAL CLUB.” 

Somewhere in the sixties there was organized in 
London what the late Prof. Huxley called “a remark- 
able fraternity of green and pious memory, ‘The Meta- 
physical Society.” It was a club in which every 
variety of philosophical and theological opinion was 
represented and expressed with entire openness. It 
was explicitly formed for the purpose of arriving at 
truth on the higher problems of life by the method 
of science. 

Boston has a club of the same name and with a 
somewhat similar purpose. In its first prospectus we 
read: ‘Never before has the priceless value of Truth 
for its own sake been so clearly recognized. It is an 
age of divine unrest; there is a growing dissatisfaction 
with past limitations. Many things that have held 
sway are being reweighed and reappraised. Author- 
ity is required to give a reason for its existence. The 
domain of exact law and sequence is being extended 
to the psychical and spiritualrealm. Science is broad- 
ening its scope to include the invisible and spiritual.” 

If we correctly construe the temper and purpose 
of this “Metaphysical Club,” it has much in common 
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with the Tacoma Free Church of Universal Religion. 
Both organizations seek to apply the method of science 
to matters spiritual. Both interpret “experience” so as 
to make it include all forms of experience, sptretual 
as well as physical. Both believe that observation of 
spiritual facts should be the starting-point in the 
process of arriving at real knowledge of “things of 
the spirit,” and both recognize the verification of uni- 
versal human reason as the ultimate test of truth. 
We look with keen interest to the progress of the 
work undertaken by this Boston organization, for 
its task is inspired by the same ideal as ours, and its 
basis, like our own, is completely unsectarian. 


“MENTAL HEALING” AND THE METHOD OF 
SCIENCE. 


The recent erection of a “Christian Science” 
temple in Chicago has created considerable comment 
in various periodicals upon the claims of “practical 
metaphysics” as presented by the different types or 
sects of “mental healers.”” However much there may 
be to criticize in these systems of “the new thought,” 
(and we are inclined to believe there is a good deal), it 
gives us no small degree of satisfaction to see the 
stand-point of one of these schools in the pages of its 
organ, “The Journal of Practical Metaphysics.” In 
an editorial upon “Our Point of View,” the editor, 
Mr. H. W. Dresser, says: 

“For all who are really in earnest in the pursuit 
of truth, when one has at last broken faith with 
orthodoxy and materialism, there is no logical resting- 
place this side of complete freedom from sect, creed 
and dogma in the untrammeled realm of universal 
philosophy. And if there is one virtue for which 
modern scientific inquiry pre-eminently stands it is 
the willingness to expose all alleged facts and theories 
to the fierce light of impartial investigation, that no 
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one may be deceived by false conclusions. Many 
prejudices and favorite beliefs may be riddled by this 
process, and some may hardly recognize that which 
they deemed a fact when shorn of personality and 
dogma. But there is surely no other method whereby 
one may at last answer that most important of all 
questions, What is Truth? | 

“This persistent effort to discover, not what we 
would Icke to believe true, nor what appearance sug- 
gests, but the reality existing independent of all 
theories about it, is, in a word, the philosophical or 
scientific method.” 3 


These are strong, brave words, and if “mental” 
healing is to have the future its advocates expect, it 
will depend fundamentally upon the fidelity with 
which the scientific method is applied to the problems 
in hand. That ‘mental healer” will render the most 
valuable and permanent service to the race who not 
only pursues his vocation in the spirit of the editorial 
from which we have quoted, but who also succeeds in 
putting upon a sound scientific basis the teachings of | 
“mental” healing. And until some one of the “teach- 
ers’ does this, it is futile to anticipate a universal 
acceptance of their doctrine. 


A CHANGE IN OUR PUBLICATION. 


In response to a suggestion made by many friends 
of our Cause, we shall hereafter publish our magazine 
monthly instead of bi-monthly as heretofore. Its 
external appearance will be somewhat altered, and its 
size slightly reduced. A new feature will be the 
reserving of at least one page in each issue for reports 
of the work being done in the two societies which 
now form the ‘‘Fellowship of Free Churches,” and 
whose organ is the Free Church Record. The appear- 
ance of a page each month devoted to “Church News” 
should commend the magazine to all the members of 
the Peoria and Tacoma societies. We hope for a 
much larger circulation of our magazine. Let each 
subscriber help on the Cause by securing one new 
subscriber! 


FREE CHURCH LITERATURE. 


_ ALFRED W. MARTIN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Modern Theism, or, the God of Science. 


Three sermons on the God-idea in the light of science, 
presenting a rational basis for theism. Price 25 cents. 


Immortality and Modern Thought. 


A series of five sermons on the problem of the future life 
treated from the standpoint of recent scientific investiga- 
tion and discovery. Price 50 cents. 


What Science has done for Religion. 


A lecture recently delivered in the Tacoma Theatre deal- 
ing with the ten great gifts of Science to Religion. pp. 30, 
paper. Price 15 cents each, or eight for $1.00. 


Ideals of Life. 


Quotations from the Bibles of antiquity (Egyptian, 
Hindu, Parsee, Confucian, Mohammedan, Grecian, 
Roman, Jewish, Christian), together with ten ancient 
classical examples of Prayer. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. pp. 68, cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. A dainty 
gift book. 


Prayer. 


Short chapters on the modern doctrine of prayer. 10 cents 


Discourses. (10 cents each). 


The True Radical. 

The Real Jesus. 
Intellectual Honesty. 
Evolution and the Bible. 


; te T ri é 
Evolution and Religion. t ypewritten 


History of the First Free Church. 


Prepared in the form of three annual reports, describing 
the origin of the Society, its advance from Unitarian 
Christianity to Universal Religion, and the work it has 
undertaken during the four years of its existence. Price 
10 cents. 
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